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TO THE 
RIGHT "HONOURABLE 


Joun PoNSONBY, 


One of His Majeſty s Moſt Ho- 
nourable Privy Council, and 


one of the Ch of 
the Revenue in Ireland. 


8 IR, 


Hope you will excuſe the liberty I 
I have taken, in addrefling to you the 


product of ſome leiſure hours. 


On peruſing the book I found it en- 
tertaining and inſtructive, being matters 
of fact ſupported by the beſt authorities, 
collected into one body and reduced to 
a ſmall compaſs ; which Monſieur de 

Serviez has done in a better manner, 


A 3 than 


vi DEDICATION. 


than has been attempted by other tran- 
Alators of the Roman hiſtorians, who 
have contented themſelves with menti- 


oning (very ſlightly and ſuperficially) 
many circumſtances that . ee to be 


enlarged upon, and have been quite 
ſilent as to others, no leſs intereſting. 


When I fay the book is improving, 


J cannot be underſtood to mean that it | 


will be ſo to you, who are well ac- 
quainted. with all the polite learning. 
But I carefully avoid that riauſeous and 


fulſome panegyrick, ſo uſual upon theſe | 


occaſions, It is true, that were I to go 


into particulars, I ſhould have one ad- 


vantage that few dedicators have to boaſt 


of ; I ſhould not fear being accuſed of 


flattery or falſnood. But I am not ig- 
norant that thoſe who deſerve praiſe 
moſt defire it leaſt, fo I chuſe not to 
fay any thing upon that ſubject, 


\ * 


ö Finding that no body who had more 


time and abilities than I, would be at 


the pains to dreſs up this little book in 
our own country garb, I thought it a 
pity the Engliſh reader ſhould be de- 


prived of the pleaſure and profit it is ca- 


pable 


DEDICATION. vil 


pable of affording, ſo have ventured to 
perform it myſelf (ſuch as it is) and hope 
the ſtile will not be too ſeverely critt- 
cized upon, as it coſt but little more 

| trouble than the bare writing. 


As to the tranſlation, I have adhered 
to the French as ſtrictly as poſſible, as 
far as the Idiom of the two Languages 
would admit of. 


I am with the greateſt eſteem and 
reſpect, 


SIR 


. 


Your moſt obedient, 


Humble Servant, 


# 


3 Byſſe Moleſworth. 
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THE 


Roman Empreſſes. 


HILST the republick of Rome 
W maintained her liberties, the Roman 
| ladies were not diſtinguiſhed one from 
another but by their beauty and wit, their virtue 
and their courage. As they were excluded from. 
dignities, it was only by their perſonal merit, 
that they made themſelves conſiderable, and ac- 
quired glory. Lucretia got herſelf a great name 
by her chaſtity in giving her huſband, at the ex- 
pence of her life, an heroick inſtance of her in- 
Wnocence ; and, in the vengeance whichſhe took 
n herſelf for the crime of Tarquin's ſon, ſhe 
Neft the ladies a model of conjugal fidelity, which 
e do not find that many have copied after. 
Clelia, and her companions, made themſelves 
amous for their courage, boldneſs, and love for 
heir country ; and Porcia, Cato's daughter, by 
allowing burning coals, in order to procure to 
erſelf that death which her friends would have 
Windered her from; but ſhe deceived the vigi- 
nce of thoſe who watched her, by that action 
hich has made ſo much noiſe in hiſtory. But 
om the time that the emperors made them 
lves abſolute maſters cf the republick, their 
ives partook with them in their grandeur, their 
ory, and their power; the Roman people, be- 
g then given up to flaitery as much as they had. 
merly been Jealous of their liberty, ſtrove to 
e the empreſſes pompous. and magnificent 
es, and to decree them extraordinary and 
eſſive honours. One might then ſee the 
Vor. B emperors 
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emperors wives honoured with the titles of 
Auguſt and Mothets of their Country. Some of 
them had place in the fenate, governed Rome 
and the empire, gave audience to ambaſladors, 
and diſpoſed of polts and employments ; others 
were conſecrated prieſteſſes, and even exalted to 
the rank of goddeſſes. | 
It is of theſe empreſſes that this book treats; | 

and particular care has been taken to diſtinguiſh | 
thoſe who were of, or who were married into, | 
Auguſtus's family, becauſe hey were the moſt | 
remarkable. All the facts here reported are 
taken from original authors; and, for our juſti- 
fication, as much care as poſſible has been taken 
all along, to quote our authorities. 

n ſpeaking of the empreſſes, it would to be 
ſure have been very difficult to be quite ſilent as 
to the emperors; we have even enlarged upon 
ſome of theſe princes, becauſe we did not doubt n 
but nrany, who may peruſe this book, will not i py 
be at all forry to find in it a part of their hiſtory. a 
If I have not mentioned all that might have been h. 
ſaid of theſe empreſſes, I believe I have, at leaſt, (ö 
reported as much as was neceſſary to make them MW th 
known. To ſay the truth, I have been ſome- ha 
times almoſt tempted to ſuppreſs a great many as 
things which I have, nevertheleſs, been obliged dic 
to touch upon, but yet with all the regard to de ·¶ Co 
cency a man can have, who would be extreamlyM hin 


ſorry to offend againſt the rules of good manners, Sy] 
But I hope that no body will have any great enc 
_ reaſon to blame me upon that ſubject, ſince, eve 8 
in the moſt ſhameful paſſages of theſe empreſſe le; 
lives, I have carefully avoided making uſe off oug 
any ſhocking expreſſions :. I choſe to be rather Af per: 
little *obſeure in ſome places, than to explain Cx 
too well, the meaning of the authors, by an ovel price: 
faithful tranſlation. 55" - 6 ad 
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ULIUS CS AR had four wives, the 
firſt was Coſſutia, daughter of a Roman 
night, and extreamly rich. He was very young 
when he married her, and as his inclinations 
were not much conſulted in this match, he put 
her away before he had cohabited with her, in 
order to eſpouſe Cornelia, daughter of Cinna, 
who was diſtinguiſhed by having been four t mes 
conſul. This alliance drew upon him the j a- 
= louſy of Sylla, whoſe power was very formidable 
be at Rome, where every thing was governed ac- 
as cordingly to his will and pleaſure. - 
on | This dictator, who was Cinna's mortal ene- 
ibt my, uſed all his endeavours to oblige Cæſar to 
| put away Cornelia, but in vain ; Cæſar was not 
„a man capable of yielding eafily to another, and 
& having been brought up by his aunt Julia 
(Marius's wife) was, from his infancy, taught 
| that invincible averſion that all Marius's relations 
had to Sylla ; for they had: oppoſed. themſelves 
as a barrier againft the tyrannical power of this 
dictator. On the other hand, Cæſar lyved 
Cornelia, but if he could have prevailed upon 
himſelf to put her away, eſpecially to pleaſe 
Sylla, his father-in-law Cinna was powerful 
enough to make him repent it. 8 
Sylla being then polleſſed of a power little 
leſs than abſolute, and imagining that every thing 
ought to give FR to him, was extreamly_ exaſ- 
perafed at. hg reſiſtance which he met with in 
ſar ;z and to puniſh him, ſtripped him of the 
prieſthood, ſeized every thing belonging to. bing 
and his wife, deprived him of all right of ſuc- 
7440 2 125 B 1 4. ceſſion, 
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ceſſion, and would probably have carried his ro- 
ſentment further, if he had not been taken up 
with getting rid of ſome other enemies whom 
he thought 'more conſiderable ; .and if the veſtal 
virgins *, and many other perſons of importance, 
had not intereſted themſelves for Cæſar. 

Sylla, 


Numa Pompilius, ſecond king of Rome, cauſed a 
temple to be built in honour of the goddeſs Veſta, in 
which was preſerved the fire called ſacred and eternal, 
becauſe it was never ſuffered to go out; and he inſti- 
tuted religious women (a ſort of nuns) whoſe buſineſs 
it was to take care of it, and who were named veſtals | 

from the goddeſs Veſta, to whom they were dedicated. 
The oldeſt of theſe virgins was ſtiled the great veſtal, ; 
and ſhe had a ſupreme authority over the reſt. They | , 
vowed to preſerve their virginity for thirty years, after 
which, they were permitted to quit that ſtate and to 
marry, or paſs the remainder of their lives as they 
thought proper ; but few made uſe of this liberty, for 
it was obſerved, that as many of them as had quitted 
their profeſſion to marry or live in the world, were af- 
flicted in the latter end of their lives with perpetual 
ſickneſs, diſorders, and a thouſand misfortunes, which 
were looked upon as juſt puniſhment for their deſertion. 
This had poſſeſſed people's minds with ſuperſtition and 
fear, ſo that there were ſcarce any of the veſtals that 
had courage enough to quit their condition. As for 
thoſe who broke their vows before the expiration of the 
thirty years, and were guilty of any breach of chaſtity, 
they were condemned to death and the manner thus :— 
They were buried alive in a deep dungeon, which was 
dug on pupoſe in a place called the accurſed field. 
They were let down with their faces covered, as being 
unworthy to ſee the light, and nothing allowed them 
but a lamp lighted, a little bread and water, ſome 
milk and ſome oyl. And the day wherein they were 
Aus interred, all the town was in mourning, the ſhops 
hut up, and nothing to be ſeen on every fide but the 
deepeſt melancholy, Her ſacrilegious accomplice buy 
0 


Wife of Joris Cas Ar. | 5 


- Sylla, who was extreamly penetrating ahd 
wall acquainted with the enterpriſing genius of 
; | that 


alſo his ſhare in the puniſhment as he had in the crime, 
for he was whipped to death. As the moſt eſſential * 
part of the veſtale duty conſiſted in their maintaining 
the ſacred fire day and night, they were continually 
upon the watch ; but if any of them were ſo negligent 
as to let it go out (which was reckoned the forerunner 
of ſome dreadful calamity) the offender was chaſtiſed 
very rigorouſly, for ſhe was ſcourged quite naked by 

| the great prieſt in a dark place behind a curtain. This 
ö ſeverity was the reaſon that no body cared to make 
a their daughters veſtals; on the contrary, every one 
„ ſought pretences to avoid it. Whence it happened 
7 that they were afterwards obliged to take them by 
r force. The emperors ſometimes recompenced the ge- 
0 

Y 


nerofity of thoſe who offered their daughters with a. 
good grace. ®And we read that Tiberius, after the 
r I death of Occia the great veſtal, being under ſome dif- 


d BY ficulties about filing up her place, and Ponteius. 
f- Agrippa having preſented his daughtee (who never- 
al theleſs was not received) rewarded the good intention 


ch of that ſenator, by making the young lady a preſent of 4. 
MN. a ſum amounting to fifty taoaſand livres. It is to be 
nd obſerved, that it was not every girl that could be ad- 
mitted into this order, for ſhe was not to be leſs than 
fix years old, nor more than ten ; ſhe was to have no 
defect in her ſpeech or limbs, nor ſubject to any diſor- 
der. Her parents were to have been exempt from a 
ſtate of ſervitude, and ſuch as never had followed any 


was low occupation, They even gave the preference. to 
eld. Wi the daughters of ſuch women as had been but once 
eing married. When none offered themſelves voluntarily, 
hem I the great pontiff ſingled out twenty girls, who drew _ 


lots, and he pitched upon her whole lot it was. Ste - 


were was carried immediately to the temple of Veſta, 
ſhops {Whaved, and clad in the proper habit, for it would have 
5 — been a very immodeſt and fcandalous thing if one of | 

e 


heſe virgins had made uſe of any dreſs or ornaments 
b n > 4, e 
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that ambitious Roman, foreſaw the misfortunes 
that he would one day bring upon. the republick 3: 
he therefore not only oppoſed Cæſar's friends, 
by all the reaſons he was maſter of, but diſguiſe- 
ing his private reſentment under the maſk of the 
publick intereſt, endeavoured to perſuade them 
that they ought to be ſo far from interceding for 
Cæſar, that they ſhould contribute all they could 
to his deſtruction, who, if he were ſuffered to 
live, would ſome time or other ruin the party 
of the nobility, which they themſelves had de- 
fended with ſo much zeal and courage. For- 

tune 
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that were not ſuitable to the ſanQity of her profeſſion ; 
and Titus Livius tells us, that the veſtal Mmucia was 
extreamly blamed for having dreſſed in a manner not 
conformable to her condition. The accuſation was not 
without grounds, as the event proved; fof ſoon after, 
Miaucia was condemned to undergo the puniſhment 
appointed for thoſe who loſt their virginity. The 
veſtals had a rigàt to ſeveral privileges, and had reve- 
nues aſſigned them by the publick. When they walked 
abroad, they were preceded by lictors, like the magi- 
ſtrates; and if they met any criminal going to execu- 
tion, he was pardoned, provided the veſtal made oath 
that her meeting him was niere chance, and that thefe 
was no deſign in it. Their perſons were ſacred: and 
at publick aſſemblies they were intitled to the chief 
places. In ſhort, the Romans had the greateſt reſpect 
for them. They reconciled the grandees when any 
quarrel happened among them, and no body durſt re- 
fafe them any thing they aſked, ſo much were they 
eſteemed. This was the reaſon that Cæſar's friends, 
in order to obtain his pardon from Sy la, had recourſe 
to the veſtals. Their number was limited to fix by 
king Servins, but afterwards they were increaſed to 


1 twenty. | AT SE 
E We muſt not forget to take notice that, if the holy 
4 fire happened to go out, it was not to be rekingled 
but by lightning or the rays of the ſun, ' 


7 Wife of Jurius C SAR. 7 
tune however reſcued Cæſar from the hatred of 
Sylla. The diQator being at laſt overcome by 
the importunity of thoſe whom he could not well 
refuſe, was obliged to pardon him ; but to ſhew 
them how unwiliingly he complyed with their 
requeſt, © I grant you (ſays he) what you aſk, 
e but remember that more than one Marius is 

„ concealed in the perſon of Cæfar. “ 8 

Cæſar was > quæſtor when he loſt his wife Cor- 
nelia; and as he loved her beyond meaſure, he 
was exceſſively afflicted at her dea'h. He gave 
publick marks of his grief, by the pompous 
elogy which he pronounced upon that occaſion 
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„ The employment of quæſtor was one of the moſt 
ancient in Rome, and was reckoned an introduction 
into aff its of the greateſt importance. No body could 
enjoy it who was not twenty-ſeven years of age. At 
the beginning there were but two of them, who had 
the charge of the publick treaſure and enſigns of war; 
bat Italy hiving been all made tributary, and the re- 
venues of the republick being conſiderably increaſed, 
fix more were added, and Syll1 augmented' them td 
twemy ; but Cæſar made them ſtill more numerous. 
Of all theſe quzitors no more than two reſided at 
Rome, who kept regiſters of all the receipts and pay- 
ments of the republick, and the reft were ſent into the 
provinces to keep an account of the revenues ordinary, 3 
extraordinary and caſual; as for example, the ſpoils „4 
taken in war, or at the ſurrender of towns, the fale of -» 3 
priſoners, and other like occaſions. The employment 
of quæſtor became more, honourable under the empe: 
rors, for when the prince could not, or would not, go 
to the ſenate, he ſent thither his orders by the quæſtors. 

They took cognizance of all cauſes relating to the 
publick debts, a power which Nero deprived them of, 

to give it to the intendant or commifſary of the town. | 
The emperor Claudius added ſeveral new honours td 4 
this employ; but on the other hand he d iſgraced it by 4 
rendering it vena], by Dolabella's advice. 
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from the Tribunal of Harangues+* ; and certainly 
he had all the reaſon in the world to lament his 
loſs, for Pompeia, whom he married ſoon after, 
gave him a great deal of vexation. 

She was daughter to Pompeius Rufus, and 
niece to Sylla. This lady was young, hand- 
ſome, lively, and of ſo amorous a complexion, 
that ſhe did not value herſelf upon an over-ſtri | 
fidelity to her huſband, whom ſhe married per- 
haps much more through policy “ than inclina- 
tion, She carried her complaiſance very far for 
Publius Clodius. This perſon was of an illuſ- 
trious family, whoſe antiquity ſurpaſſed that of 
Rome iefelf. He * was then in the flower = 

| $ 


„ Syeton. vit. Jul. Cæſ. 

I Plutar. vit. Caf. vit. Cicer. 

© There was at Rome in the middle of the great 
ſquare called Forum Romanum, a temple dedicated to 
Fortune, adorned with the iron and copper belonging te 
the ſhips of Antium which were taken by the Romans. 
Of the beaks of thoſe ſhips was make a ſort of tribunal 
or pulpit raiſed very high, 7 which the magiſtrates 
mounted when they were diſpoſed to harangue the 
people. Round this tribunal were ranged the ſtatues 
of many great men of the republick. It was alſo from 
this pace that funeral orations were pronounced; and 
there it was that Cicero ſo frequently thundered out 
his eloquence. It was afterwards diſgraced, by fixing 
upon it the heads of the greateſt men of the republick. 
Marius cauſed to be put there the head of Mark 
Anthony the orator, (who formerly had adorned it 
with triumphal ſpoils.) He alſo placed young Marius's 
head there ; and Mark Anthony the triumvir expoſed 
in that place the head and right hand of Cicero. 

Publius Clodius was deſcended from the noble 
houſe of the Clodians, who had always maintained 
the intereſts of the ſenate and patricians againſt the 
people ; and Clodius, of whom we are now ſpeaking, 
was the firſt of his name that took part with the people 
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Wife of Julius CSsAR. 9 
his age, very handſome in his perſon, and poſ- 
ſeſſed of vaſt riches, which he did not always 
make the beſt uſe of. He had a great deal of 
very agreeable wit, and a chearful humour, al- 
ways diſpoſed to mirth and pleaſure ; but raſh in 
his enterpriſes, irregular in his deſires, furious in 
his hatred, impudent in his manners, neither re- 

5 ſpecting laws nor magiſtrates ; ſhewing in his 
countenance that air of aſſurance which inde- 
. pendence is apt to give ; inclined to the moſt in-- 
famous actions, witneſs his abominations with 
his own ſiſters; in ſhort, ready to hazard every 
thing to gratify thoſe appetites which are gene- 
rally the unfortunate attendants of giddy. youth, 
and in which he was encouraged by the bad ex- 
ample of many of the moſt illuſtrious citizens of 
Rome, now grown weary of being virtuous. - 
Clodius, being the perſon I have deſcribed- 
him, infinuated himſelf into the good graces of 
Cæſar's wife, and preſently diſcovered that he 
was not indifferent to her. Aurelia, Cæſar's 
mother, * a lady of great penetration and of the 
ſtricteſt virtue, was not the laſt that perceived it. 
She therefore narrowly watched the conduct of 
her daughter-in-law, whoſe behaviour feemed 
very ſuſpicious : Aurelia was an Argus not eaſily 
to be lulled aſleep. | 
Clodius put in practice all his cunning and 
ſtratagems to ſee Cæſar's wife, but to no pur- 
Bg | poſe ; 


* Phatar, vie. Cæſ. & in Re. Apepht. 


againſt the ſenate. He cauſed himſelf to be adopted 
by a plebeian, that he might be capable of being che- 
ſen tribune of the people; and we ſhall ſee what uſe. 
he made of the authority which that employment fur- 
niſned him with. Clodius's wife was named Fulvia, 

by whom he had his daughter Clodia, wha was mar- 
ꝛied to Auguſtus, and divorced ſoon after. 
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pote; for Pompeia could not move a ftep with - 
out being guarded. by her mother-in-law. 
Wherever ſhe went, ſhe was ſtill accompanied 
by - this ':ſevere ſpy, who ſaw into her very 
thoughts, and watched her ſo cloſe, that it was- 
impoſſible for her to ſteal one favourable glance. 
Aurelia was however impoſed upon at laſt by 
the two lovers, in ſpight of all her vigilance. 
Love took a pleaſure in deceiving her, in- 
ſpiring Clodius with a ſecret way of ſeeing his; 
miſtreſs. Every year a folemn ſacrifice was 
performed at Rome in honour of The Good 
Goddeſs © in one of the conſuls houfes, and in 
their abſence, in one of the przetors*, N 
| | Other 


The Good Goddeſs had many names, but Fauna 
was the true one. She was wife of one Faunus, and 
was fo prudent, modeſt, and chaſte, that it is reported 
no man but her huſband ſo much as knew her name, 
and that none elſe had ever ſeen. her face. A misfor- 
tune that happened to this rare woman occaſioned her 
being made a goddeſs, Her huſband being one day 
abſent, ſhe found, by chance, a bottle of wine, which 
ſke taſted, and finding it good, made ſo free of it as 
to be drunk, being quite ignorant of its nature, and 
never having met with it before. Faunus happened to 
come in juſt then, and finding her in this eonditiom in 
the heat of his paſſion ſeized ſome twigs of myrtle, bf 
which he made a whip, and gave her ſa many: ſtrokes,.. 
that ſhe died of it. This cruel correction was followed 
by a bitter repentance ; he was aſhamed of this vio- 
lence, and the merit of his wife, whom be had treated 
with ſo much injuſtice and ir humanity, greatly added 
to his grief, The evil being however: paſt remedy, . 
and not having it in his power to reſtore her to lite, hey 
was reſolved to make her a goddeſs by procuring her 
Immortality, Ks „ n 91 

After the kings of Rome were baniſhed, two con - 
ſuls were created, who had the adminiſtration of affairs. 
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other very odd ceremonies effentially neceſſary 
upon this occaſion; that of never celebfating 
them but by night was «moſt ſcrupulbuſly ob- 
ſerved, and no man whatſoever Was to be ad- 
mitted, not even the con'ul or prætor at whoſe 
| ty houſe 


But when it happened that the conſuls were obliged to 
quit the town to command the armies, they created a 
prætor to adminiſter juſtice ii Rome, and he was to 
ſupply the place of the conſuls, for when they were 
abſent, his power was very conſiderable: he had then 
authority to aſſemble the ſenate, in which he preſided z' 
to aboliſh ſome laws, and to make new ones. It was alſo 
at his houſe that the ſacrifice to the Good Goddeſs was 
celebrated. In ſhort, all the power of the conſuls was 
then veſted in him. At firlt the prætor was choſen out 
of the order of patricians, but afterwards the plebeians, 
were alſo admitted to that employ. And becauſe one 
præ tor was not ſufficient for the town, on account of 
the great number of ſtrangers who flocked thither upon 
buſineſs, they created another, whoſe duty it was to 
diſpatch the affairs of theſe ſtrangers, called Prætor 
Peregrinus Afterwards they were increaſed to ſix ;' 
two of which were to decide the differences and diſputes! 
of private perſons, and the others took cognizance of 
ſuch crimes as were of a publick nature. At laſt all 
the provinces being become tributary, and fallen under 
the yoke and government of the Romans, other ptæ- 
tors were ordained and ſent into the provinces. They 
had a right to wear the robe called Prætext, and to be 
preceded by lictors, and even to command the troops 
that were in their reſpective provinces. The town 
prztor lodged in the palace that formerly belonged to 
the kings. His tribunal was called the Prætorium, 
and from thence came the name of the guards called 


Me Prætorian Cohorts, becaufe they were appointed 


to attend the prætor, and waited upon him in the hail! 
of juſtice during his ſtay there. The prætors were not 
to be abſent from Rome above ten days. When the 
prætor condemned any perſon to death, he quitted his 
Furple robe and appeared in deep mourning. 


— 
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houſe they were ſolemnized. The wife or mo- 
ther of the conſul or prætor preſided, and was 
aſſiſted by the veſtal virgins. Nothing could 
gain admittance that had the leaſt appearance of 
the male ſex. The ladies took ſo much care to 
be exempt from all ſuſpicion of gallantry®, that 
they were not permitted to have ſo much as a 
ſprig of myrtle in their noſegays, becauſe that 
ſhrub was dedicated to Venus. | 125 
Whatever danger the tranſgreſſion of theſe 
laws was attended with, and againſt which no 
body till then had ever dared to offend, Clodius, 
burried on by the impetuoſity of his beadftrong, 
unthinking youth, was incapable, of making re- 
flections; and therefore, without the leaſt ſcru- 
ple, reſolved to prophane theſe folemnities, and 
lay hold on that opportunity of ſeeing Cæſar's 
wife. 'The ſacrifice was to be celebrated that 
| year at her houſe, and that night was intended 
to be for her a night of triumph: ſhe was to ap- 
pear in the aſſembly with all her graces and 
charms. Much would have been wanting to her 
ſatisfaction, if her lover was not to have ſeen 
her in her beauty, and Clodius could never have 
ſurvived the grief of ſuch a diſappointment. 
They agreed then to fee each other in the very 
place of the ſacrifice, without troubling them 
ſelves about the danger to which they were ex- 
ofed, nor the difficulties that lay in their way. 
The enterprize was hazardous, bat love is, more 
than eyer, deſirous to triumph upon ſuch- occa- 
ſions; ſo the deſign was thus concerted, It was 
determined that Clodius ſhould be dreſſed in 
womens cloaths, that he ſhould enter Czfar's. 
houſe in the croud, and that Abra, one of Pom 
peia's women who was in the ſecret, ſhould in- 


troduce 


* Platar, Qgæſt. Rer. Rom. 
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troduce the diſguiſed lover into her chamber 


2 
where Pompeia was to meet him. This girl 
was . miſtreſs of all the addreſs that was neceſlary 
to conduct an intrigue, and Clodius had made 
her intirely his friend. He knew that in affairs 
of gallantry, it was impoſſible not to have ſome 
confident, and a chamber-maid has a natural 
right to a truſt of that nature. | 3 

Theſe meaſures being taken, and the hour of 
ſacrifice come, Clodius, without fear or fore- 
ſight, gives himſelf up to his fortune; takes a 
woman's habit, and, being young, his counte- 
nance did not betray him; joins thoſe who were 
going into Cæſar's houſe, and being favoured by 
the darkneſs of the night and his diſguiſe, went 
in with them to aſſiſt at the facrifice. Abra took 
care to be punctually at the door to receive him, 
and having very cunningly conducted him into 
her chamber, ran to give Pompeia notice that 
her lover waited for her. | 

Time, which ſeems very tedious upon theſe 
occaſions, appeared much ſo to Clodius, and 
the more, for that Abra, (by ſome of thoſe un- 
lucky accidents which often happen in adven- 
tures of this kind) was employed about other 
matters, (probably by order of Aurelia) and 
could not, of a long time, carry an anſwer to 
the metamorphoſed lover, who was all this while 
very uneaſy, and being naturally. of a reſtleſs 
temper, was extreamly fretted by theſe delays, 
which he accounted for by a thouſand reaſons, 
without hitting upon the true one; and his un- 
eaſineſs increaſing every moment, foolithly- 

itted the chamber and wandered about the- 
uſe. This impatience. quite ſpoiled all the 
meaſures he had ſettled with Pompeia; for, not 
knowing what to do, and affecting to hide his 
face by avoiding the light and the company, 


gave 
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gave room for ſuſpicion. A ſervant maid of the 
houſe taking him fer a woman, aſked- him who 
he was, and what he looked for ? This ſmart 
ieftion diſconcerttd him; he ſeemed in confu- 
ion, but at laſt anſwered that he wanted Abra. 
The concern he was in, together with the ſound 
of his voice, which did not agree with his dreſs, 
diſcovered the myſtery 3 the maid found out the 
cheat, and began to ery out as loud as ſhe could, 
thut there was, in the houſe, a man in woman's 
cloaths. LES: | 1 7885 E 5 
This uproar ruined the two levers and their 
ſchemes, and ſtruck all the aſſembhy with aſtoniſn- 
ment. The lady rambled about the houſe with- 
out knowing whither, and had trouble enough 
to find Clodius, whom ſhe hid again in the 
ſame chamber, after rating him ſeverely for his 
imprudence' This unfortunate accident, which 
was enough to put to a nonplus the greateft pre- 
ſence of mind and quickeſt invention, embarraf- 
ſed her 'bey6nd deſcription. In the mean time. 
the ſacrifice and all the ceremonies are intertupt- 
ed, Aurelia commands all the doors to be fhut 
and flambeaus to be brought, and after a moſt 
diligent ſearch in every corner, finds Clodius in 
the confident*s chamber; and turned him out. 
This ſcandalous affair, happening among a” 
company of women, it cannot be ſuppoſed it 
ſhould remain a ſecret. The ladies longed to be 
at home to communicate it to their hufbands, 
and conſequently it was all over the town the 
next morning. Pompeia and Clodius became 
the ſubjects of all the converſation; and nothin 
f was ſpoke of but this raſh undertaking. Cæſata 
| being thoroughly perſuaded that Clodius Fe 
not proceed in this affair unknown to Pompeia, 


put her away, | 


Wife of Julius Casarn, mh 
One of the tribunes, in the mean time, takes 
cognizance of this ſacrilegious affair, and Clo- 
dius is cited to his trial; but finding that the 
beſt thing he could do was to deny the 
whole charge, he proteſted that he was falſly! 
accuſed, and that he was abſent from- Rome the! 
night of this ſacrifice, which he offered to prove: 
The examination did not at all make for him. 
A great many witneſſes depoſed againſt him, and 

8 | | | among 

2 The people being quite wearied out witk the 
tyranny of uſtrers and the oppreſſions they ſuffered” 
under the grandees of Rome, retired into one quarter ' 
of the town and mutinied. Agrippa, a moſt prudent” 
and much efteemed ſenator, was deputed to quell this 
ſedition, and knew fo well how to manage them, that 
tte was ſo happy as to ſucceed upon certain conditions; 
the principal of which was, that the people ſhould 
have their own magiſtrates, that they ſhould be choſen 
from their own community; and that their perſons- 
ſhould be ſafe and inviolable. They were called Tri- 
bunes of the People. At firſt only two were created, 
but afterwards they were increaſed to twenty, and 
were deſigned, at the beginning, only to defend the 
people againſt the power of the grandees, but m time. 
became 70 formidable as to counterbalance the autho- 
rity of the conſuls ; for the tribunes had a right to 
convoke the people as often as they thought proper, ' 
without interruption from ary perfon whatſoever. 
They had power to eitabliſh laws which ſhould bind 
the three orders, and took under their protection all 
ſuch as had recourſe to them, and by thoſe means, ſhel- 
tered them againſt the purſuits of all other magiſtrates, ' 
excepting the dictator. They had alfo a right to op- 
Poſe: the, decrees of the ſenate, which they examined 
1. They could even impriſon the confuls; for as 
their perſons were in a manner ſacred, no body had 
courage enough to oppoſe them. Sylla indeed leſſen- 
ed their power conſiderably, and the emperors after- 
wards aboliſhed. intirely this dignity, as being oppoſite: | 


to the tyranny they aſſumed, 
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among the reſt, Cicero declared that Clodius 
conſulted him at Rome that very day ®. This 
evidence was of ſo much weight as to leave no 


room for doubt, and amounted to a demonſtra- 4 


tion, in a place where the honeſty and upright- 
neſs of Cicero was held in the higheſt venera- 


tion d. | 
f | Clodius 
* Valer. Max. lib. 8. c. 5. 


* It is well known that Cicero was one of the great- - 


eſt men that ever Rome produced. His name is de- 
rived from the Latin word Cicer or vetch, becauſe the 
fuſt man that gave ſome reputation to the family had 


on his noſe a wart that reſembled a pea. Cicero how- 


ever would never change his name; and when his 
friends attempted to periuade him to it, he anſwered, 
tbat he would make his name ſo famous that few 
ſhould ſurpaſs it. 
dignities of the republick, of who'e liberties he was al- 
ways a moſt generous and zealous. defender. He dif- 
covered Catiline's conſpiracy, and cauſed the authors 


and accomplices to be puniſhed as they deſerved, 


which peocured him the love and eſteem of all the 
Romans. Cicero was the greateſt orator that ever was 
born ; and it may be affirmed, that his conclufions 
were a fort of law to the ſenate. He had frequent 


His merit raiſed him to the higheſt 


quarrels with Clodius and Marc Anthony. It is re- 
Ported that he was one of thoſe who conſpired againſt. 


Julius Cæſar, and that Brutus, after that prince had 


deen aſſaſſinated in the ſenate-houſe, looking about for 
Cicero, ſhewed him his {word yet ſmoaking with the 
blood of Czfar, and cried out to him, that Rome 
had at laſt recovered its liberty. Cicero was re- 
proached with being of a very timid and cowardly dif- 

dition. In reality, whenever he ſaw any ſoldiers 


near the ſenate-houſe, he was obſerved to be in paing 


and did not plead without confuſion. He had alſo a 
large ſhare of vanity, and never ſpoke a quarter of an 
hour without running into praiſes of himſelf,” and put- 
ting the ſenate in mind of the publick ſervices N 


; 
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Clodius little expected that Cicero, upon 
whom he had conferred great obligations, ſhould 
have appeared againſt him; he had ſheltered 
and protected Cicero from Catiline's ed 10 Eil 


who many a time would have attempted to ki 


him, if Clodius had not perpetually ſtood be- 
tween him and danger, and he was not a man to 
ſee his friend infulted. So conſiderable a piece. 


of 


done. He married Terentia, by whom he had 4 
daughter, who was married to Piſo, and afterwards 
to Lentulus ; alſo another who ſurvived. him, and a 
ſon called Marcus Cicero. Towards the latter end of 
his life he put away Terentia, becauſe he imagined ſhe 
deſpiſed him, and that during his abſence ſhe bad diſ- 
ſipated his ſubſtance and contracted debts. But when 
he married a young girl ſoon after, whom he was 
much in love with, people were apt to attribute that 
divorce to other reaſons. He alſo put away his ſecond 
wife, after the death of his daughter, who died in 
child bed, becauſe he fancied ſhe rejoiced at his loſs, 
which was very. great, for he loved her with the ut- 
moſt tenderneſs. Terentia lived one hundred and ſe- 
venteen years. It is ſaid that Cicero's mother at his 
birth felt no pain. He was called Marcus Tullius 
Cicero. In the beginning of the ſixteenth century, a 
tomb was diſcovered in the high road near Terrachina, 
which was called by the Romans Via Appia, and in it 
was found the body of a young girl ſwimming in a cer- + 
tain unknown liquor. The corps had fair hair turned 
up with a gold buckle, and as freſh as if alive. At the 

feet of the body was a lamp burning, which went out 
as ſoon as the air came to it. By the inſcriptions it 
appeared that it had been buried in that place fifteen, 
hundred years, and was ſuppoſed to be the body of 
Tullia, Cicero's daughter. It was carried to Rome 

and expoſed in the capitol, where great crouds of 
people came to view it; but as the credulous multi- 
tude would needs have it to be the body of a ſaint, be- 
cauſe it was not corrupted, the pope ordered it to he 
thrown by night into the Tiber. ; 
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uf ſervite, added to the ſtricteſt friendſhip that 
always ſubfiſted between them, was the reaſon 
that Clodius could never forgive this depoſition 
of Cicero, which he thought the higheſt ingra- 
titude, and had ever after an implacable. hatred 
to him . 1 
. t 


1 Clodius being full of reſentment againſt Cicero, 
p97 himſelf choſen tribune of the people, on purpoſe 
be revenged. In effect, he baniſhed him the town, 

fer his country-houſe on fire as well as that which he 
Dad at Rome, caufed all his goods to be ſold at cant. 
and vexed him by all poſſible means. Cicero retired 
to Dyrachium, whoſe inhabitants received him with 
the utmoſt reſpect, and he ſtaid there till Milo, who 
was Chofen tribune, recalled him, and openly eſpouſed 
his intereſts, by declaring himſelf for Cicero, againſt 
Clodins; for Milo, who was a man of - and 
great quality, deſpiſed a perſon that could with ſo 
much ſpight and cruelty perſecute the moſt zealous 
and faithful citizen of Rome. This occaſioned a fal- 
ling out between Clodins and Milo, which came to 
the teſt degree of hatred, and from that time they 
fotight for nothing but opportunities of plaguing each 
other. Clodias was the firſt that declared war; for 
perceiving that Milo ſtrove for the conſulfhip, he did 
all he could to oppoſe him, and to that purpoſe aſſiſt- 
ed Scipio and Hypſius the other competitors. The 
two parties were extreamly irritated, and almoſt came 
to blows. Daring this diſpute, Clodius, returning 
from Aricia, met Milo on the Appian way as he'was 
oibg to Lanuvia: -* Their ſervants began the fray, and 
e maſters at laſt engaged with great fury, till Clo- 
dius was killed. This accident put al} the town in an 
uproar; and the ſenate, to prevent greater diſorders, 
created Pompey conſul, and ordered him to enquire 
into the murder. Pompey named commiſfaries out of 
every ordet of the town; and Milo recommended his 
cxyle to Cicero, whom he -ptayed to defend him. 
This orator, Who had infinite obligations to _ 
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It is certain that Cicero was more to be pi- 

tied than blamed. He did not give his evidence 

willingly, nor appear againſt Clodius till he was 

compelled to it by an authority more to be feared 
than that of the tribune. Terentia, his wife, a 


moſt obſtinate and furious woman, obliged him 


to act thus. She was provoked againft Clodius, 
becauſe his ſiſter Clodia had attempted: to ſteal 
from her her huſband's affections. Ubis lady, 
being very beautiful, was much taken with the 
merit of Cicero, (who had exalted himſelf tothe - 
conſulſhip through all the degrees of honous; 
and was in the higheſt eſteem at Rome) and 
would have been very well pleaſed to have mar- 
ried him. As this could not be brought about 
but by Cicero's divorcing his wife, Clodia un- 
derhand employed one Tullus in tte affair, an 
intimate friend of Cicero, who viſited him every: 
day, and who was very familiar with Clodius, at 
whoſe houſe he had alſo free acceſ . 
As ſoon as Terentia had difcovered this ſecret: 
negotiation, ſhe became furiouſly jealous, Which 
made her the ſcourge of her family.. As ſhe was: 


not a woman to ſwallow her grief: ſilently, the 


made an uproar that would have wearied Gut the 
57 ; Peng; £3 pPatience 


exerted the whole force of his eloquence, and compoſed: 
that admirable ſpeech (Orat. pro Milone) which any 
body that pleaſes may ſee ; but his manner of uttering 
it was not of a piece with the compoſition :; far Pompey 
having poſted ſome ſoldiers about the place do prevent 
diſorders, Cicero was intimidated ſo much, that in 
pleading, he did not pronounce half the excellent things 

e had prepared, ſo that Milo was condemned to a 
ſevere baniſhment to Marſeilles. It is reported, that 
reading one day, the oration of Cicero which was com- 
poſed for that occafion, he ſaid, chat if Cicero had 
ſpoke it as it was wrote, Milo would not then be em- 
ployed in catching oyſters at Marſeilles. 
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| patience of a ſtoick. Never was Cicero's virtue 


and philoſophy put to ſo ſevere a trial ; his wife 
made the houſe ring again with her continual 
bawling, and as Clodia was out of her reach, 
ſhe diſcharged her rage upon every body about 
her. She deſired nothing ſo much as an oppor- 
tunity of ſhewing her hatred, and greedily ſeized 
that. which this affair of Clodius furniſhed her 
with ; ſo making uſe of the abſolute authority 
ſhe had aſſumed over her huſband, ſhe forced 
him to depoſe againſt the brother of her rival. 
No doubt but it was committing a great violence 
n him, who was very ſenſible of the favours: 
he had received from Clodius, but obey he 
muſt, and eſteemed himſelf happy enough to 
make peace in his family upon thoſe terms. 
;: Cicero, however, was not the only perfon 
that accuſed Clodius; for people of all Torts: 
witneſſed againſt him, and charged him with nu- 
merous crimes.; even Lucullus, his brother - in- 
law, produced a ſervant-maid, who depoſed, 
that Clodius, by a horrible inceſt, had rendered 
his ſiſter unfaithful. to her huſband ex. 
- It is certain that no body thought bim inno- 
cent, and he never would have been acquitted, + 
if the o—_— of the laws had been put in force ; 
but his high birth and great alliances, which took 


In all the nobility of Rome, together with the 


protection 


* Clodius had three ſiſters whom he brutally abu- 
ſed ; the eldeſt, called Terentia, was married to Mar- 
cius'Rex, and Clodia, the ſecond, to Metellus Celer, ' 
She was called in deriſion rantaria ; for, not be- 
ing reckoned very cruel, ſhe had been played a ſcurvy 
trick by her lover, who inſtead of money which he 
had promiſed her, ſent her a purſe full of Quatrans, a a 
ſort of ſmall coin of baſe metal. The youngeſt was | 


[ 
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protection of the people, who unanimouſly de- 
clared for him, outweighed his crime. 
Thus did favour take place of juſtice, . and he 
eſcaped the puniſhment he deſerved, how glaring 
ſoever his fault was. | 

It is true that the ſenate, to ſave appearances, 
had recourſe to expedients . The majority of 
the judges gave their opinion in a confuſed ſort of 
manner; and the ſentence was couched in ſuch 
unintelligible terms, that they were forced to 
explain it by another; which affected obſcurity 
brought him off” | 

The moſt remarkable circumſtance in this af- 
fair was, that whilſt Cæſar's friends were extreamly 
zealous for his honour, he himſelf was quite in- 
different. He was too well acquainted with his 
wife's gallantries to imagine that this was the 
firſt inſtance of her tranſgreſſion. He had taken 
ſome pains to examine into the matter, and pro- 
bably found out more than he had a mind to 
know. He was, however, cited to be heard, 


but did not think proper to complain much. So 


unſeaſonable a tranquility ſurprized every body. 
He was interrogated as to his wife's adultery, 
but anſwered that he knew nothing of it. He 
had indeed put her away, which was a tacit ac- 
knowledgment of her guilt ; but being aſked 
1 A did fo, anſwered, that Cæſar's wife ought 
to be exempt not only from crime but from ſuſ- 
picion. 

He met with one of that character in Calpur- 
nia, Piſo's daughter f. As Cæſar was already 
grown very powerful, he deſtined his new father- 
in- law to ſucceed him in the Mt that 


„ Platar. Vita Cuſar.. Vita Cicer. 
+ (See Note 18.) 
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aer +. dignity which was then ſo much ſought 
after 

Cato, that euere cenſurer of all thoſe that had 
more than ordinary ambition, could not ſee with 
patience this ſort of traffick, but openly de- 
claimed againſt ſuch an encroachmerit on the pub- 
heck liberty, and ſaid-it was a ſhame that the com- 
mand of the armies, the government of provin- 
1. and the n — rn republick, 


err 
* Suston. i Jul. . 

After the Romans ad ſhook of © Targain 8 1 
they ereated other magiſtra tes, in whoſe hands the go- 
vernment of the republic was intruſted. They were 
called conſuls, from the Latin word Conſulere, which 
ſignifies to take care of any thing, to the end that their 
Dy might cantibually put them, in mind of their 

_ There, 8 but two of them: they continued 

* year in their e bg 
chrky As long it hed. They could not obtain it 
al he bets | Taz three ears of age. ' The conſuls 
iefs of the council. They had a ſoyereign 
command im the ton, the armies, and the provinces. 
They were alſo at firſt called piætors, but aſterwargs 
another officer was created and diſtinguiſhed by that 
name, the conſuls being known by. av other title than 
that of conſul. They were always choſen in the field 
of Mars, and taken fm zmong the: ꝓatricians, till 
the Lician law, which ordained that one of them 
ſhould be 2 plebeian. The conſuls. were preceded: by 
twelve lictors, who carried bundles of rods with 
hatchets tied up in. them, to ſcourge or hebead upon 
the ſpot, if neceſſary. The chief” of them was called 
the gr 1 and the other was his partner in the 
config,” N y was ſuperior to them, for their 
2 5 was Fogel which the law of the twelve 
tables fuffciently ſhews, vz. Regio Imperio duo 
*. ſanto, iique præcundo, judicando, conſulendo, Præ- 
* tores, judices, Conſules appellantur; Militizfum- 
« mum jus habendo ; nemini parento; ollis ſalus Po- 
oY _ Romani ſuprema Lex eſto. 


Oy, and were abſolute in their au- 


Wi; 70 of Jvrius Clin: — 


; 20uld be proſtituted at that rate, and depend 
pon marriages. This however was the laſt, 
fault of that nature that Caeſar was guilty of; for; 
he found, in Calpurnia, Every quality: that could 
Neſerve his eſteem, _ 
= She was of an malte family, deſcended. 
From Numa Pompilius, ſecond king of Rome. 
Her beauty was accompanied with A conſummate: 
prudence, penetrating wit, a degree of elo- 
quence that did not yield to that af. the greateſt, 
Prators, and, a true Roman generoſity, ; 3. the was, 
n ſhort, ſuch a woman as Czſar's wife qught to, 
de, who, having formed the vaſteſt and moſt 
zudacious project that the mind of man was capable 
df, aſpired to no leſs than the conqueſt of the 
orld. 

In all degrees and viciſſitudes of forma, ſhe 
Preſerved an evenneſs. of temper that nothing 
Fould alter; for, however high a condition Cæſar 
ad exalted himſelf: to, by his victories — 
tiumphs, ſhe never became the more h 

dr. proud; every day of her life was the ſame. 
It certainly was a rare thing to meet with ſo 
uch modeſty in fuch a glorious ſtation ; and wag. 
he more commendable” in Calpurnia, becauſe 
very thing ſeemed to flatter her ambitidn and. 


till anity. Her fortune could not but be extraordir. : 
210 ary, ſincę it was the ſame with Czfar's „ Who, 
by rom a plain Roman ſenator, was, by bis ſupe- 


ior genius, and prodigious. courage, become 
naſter of the Romans. His arms, which ſo ma- 
y conqueſts had rendered terrible to all the world, 
ere alſo formidable to Rome: this, repub-· 
lick, ſo jealous of her liberty; this republic, 
bo had given laws to ſo many nations, and 
drought ſo many people under the yoke, was Was 
dbliged to fuſer that of one of its own citizens. 
he ſenate, ul moſt venerable body, maſter of 


All! 


4 
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all the kings of the earth, became a ſlave to 

Cæſar. One might ſee all thoſe grandees, of 
which it was compoſed, ſtriving to outdo each 
other in reſpect and ſubmiſſion, and decreeing to . 
the tyrant of their liberties, the moſt pompous 
and moſt ſacred honours. . 
They ſtiled him, Father of his Country, made 
him perpetual dictator *, that ſovereign dignity, 
which Sylla, with all his power and authority, 
never dared to keep poſſeſſion of, becauſe it be- 
came odious the moment any perſon attempted 
to do fo. © N 
Ceæſar had a diſtinguiſhed place in the ſc nate. 
They cauſed a temple to be erected to his ho- 
nour i 


2 The dictatorſhip was an extraordinary employ, i 
which the Romans never had recourſe to, but upon the 
molt preſſing occaſions, and when the republick was 
threatened with ſome imminent danger. The dictator 
was Choſen by the conſuls ; and the election was never 
made but by night. He had an abſolute power of life 
and death over the citizens; His ſentence was without 
appeal, except one example to the contrary, which 
itus Livy takes notice of, where we read, that 
M. Fabius appealed from the judgment of the dictator 
Papyrius, to the tribunes of the people. Tribunos 
leb appello et provoco ad Populum."”* The dic- 
tator was ſtyled the maſter of the people; Magiſter 
Populi. All the other magiſtrates were ſubordinate to 
him; his commands were reſpected as ſo many oracles, 
and the conſuls themſelves were intirely ſubmiſſive to 
them. He was preceded by twenty-four lictors, ard 
was bound by no law. He named who he pleated for 
general of the horſe, (Magiſter Æquitum), who was an 
officer next to himſelf in command, and who never 
fought but on foot. The dictator's commiſſion was 
in force but fix months, as they would not give ſo ex- 
 orbitant a power for a longer time, for fear the perſon 
in whom it was veſted, ſhould thereby make himſelf 

the tyrant of the republick. 
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our before his palace; and raiſed a ſuperb cu- 
Pulo on the roof, putting it, by that, on a level 
with the temples of the godsd. They alſo gave 
is name to one of the months © of the year *, 
Placed his ſtatue among thoſe of the gods; and 
W:rried their impious and ſacrilegious flattery ſo 
xr, as to grant him immortality even during his 


de 64. 

755 Among 
V7. 5 
de- Duet. Plutar. vita Jul. Cæſ. Florus. lib. 4. c. 2. 
ted ö 


d No perſon was permitted to ere a dome on his 
uſe, which was an honour peculiar to the ſacred 
ples. | | 
Romulus, firſt king of Rome, made the year 

Wn fift of ten months, and began it by the month of 
Warch, ſo called after the god Mars, whoſe ſon he 
ended to be. Numa Pompilius added two more, 

the year ſtill began by the month of March. July, 
ng the fifth month, they called it Quintilis, till, 
order to do honour to Cæſar, they changed its name 


ever Julius, as they afterwards did the ſixth to Auguſtus, 
life fonour of that emperor. 
r The apotheoſis, or conferring divinity, was a 
ic 


emony obſerved among the Romans, when they had 
nind to place an emperor, empreſs, hero, or any 
ator Ager illuſtrious perſon, in the rank of gods. The 
uno cipal things to be obſerved in this conſecration were 
le: They made an image of wax, reſembling the per- 
to whom they were about to grant the divinity ; this 
te to placed upon a bed of parade, and the ſenators and 
er perſons of diſtinction, of both ſexes, went to pay 

e to reſpects to it for ſeven days. The image was - 5 
ard B2rds carried with great pomp into, the Roman 
d for re, where the praiſes of the deceafed were ſung, 
as an from thence to the field of Mars without. the 
Never Bl, where the elogy was pronounced. The pon- 
or prieſts, in the mean time, placed the image on 
ex- pts = 6.130 _—_— pile, which was five de- 
or ſtories high, and like a pyramid, the in- 
uoſell Wo: I. "ey * ä ſide 
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nor did her elevation get the better of her mode- 
ſty. No difference was to be ſcen between Cal. 


ſoul, which ſhe ſhewed at the unfortunate death 


ſiſted by the conſuls and other magiſtrates, ſet fire to it 


Among theſe exceſſive honours, Calpurnia 
was not forgot, and the ſenate, ſo liberal towards. 
Cæſar, did not ſhew themſelves niggardly with 
regard to her. For beſides thoſe conferred up- g 
on her huſband, and which, of courſe, reflected 
back upon her, they invented particular honours 
for her. No fort of praiſes or pompous titles i 
were omitted; for after the ſenate had, by a moſt Mar 
ſervile complaiſance, granted divinity to Cæſar, 
what might not his wife pretend to ? 

But notwithſtanding all this, which one would Mer 
think was enough to corrupt the ſentiments of f 
any perſon, it made no impreſſion on Calpurnia, f 
Never was the leaſt ſymptom of pride ſeen in her, 


purnia, wife of Cæſar the plain ſenator, and of 
Czſar, maſter of the world. Her manners were 
always the fame, that is, they were always civil 
and affable. Her goodneſs and ſweetneſs of tem- 
per, in the moſt elevated ſtation, were as much 
admired, . as was afterwards that firmneſs of 


of her huſband, 
| However 


fide of which was filled with ſmall dry wood, and: 
t quantity of perfumes. At laſt the emperor, al 


and as ſoon as it was kindled, they let fly from it 2 
eagle, if the perſon was a man; and if the woman, i 
peacock. The bird, frighted by the flames, flew of 
and the people imagined that it carried away with Wk; 
the ſoul of the deceaſed, among the gods. After ti 
ceremony, they cauſed a temple to be built in honoll 
of the new divinity. At firſt this extraordinary honol 
was not eaſily granted: it was the reward of great ei 
ploits and ſuperior merit, and never conferred till afte 
the death of the perſon; but afterwards flattery can 
to ſuch a pitch, that it was given to living people, 
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However moderate Cæſar's government was, 
* (who piqued himſelf upon his clemency and 
Igeneroſity) it yet became inſupportable to a peo- 
ple accuſtomed to liberty, and did not know what 
lit was to be ſlaves, having never obey'd any 
aws but thoſe which they themſelves had made, 
and therefore looked upon his prodigious power 
and elevation to be not ſo much the reward of his 
1erit, as a mark of their weakneſs and indo- 
ence : The ſenate was compoſed of an infinite 
umber of great men, ſeveral of whom had com- 
nanded Cæſar, and could not bear to yield to 
in abſolute authority, and be forced to obey, 
im, who but a little before, had been obliged 
o execute their orders. They could not bring. 
hemſelves to be dependent on a man they 
ought no way ſuperior to them, but by an un- 
fimited ambition. They therefore united, and 
nder the ſpecious name of defenders of the pub- 
c liberty, (but rather through envy and private 
Weſentment) reſolved to ſhake off this inſupport- 
ble yoke, and put a ſpeedy concluſion to Cæſar's 
ower, together with his life. | *4 
It was in the hearts of Brutus and Caſſius, that 
is treaſon was hatched : they gained over to 
eir party a great many of the moſt illuſtrious ſe- 
ators 3 and waited only for an opportunity to 
t it in execution. They pitched upon a day 
herein Cæſar was to aſſemble the ſenate, in 


| 
| 

S 
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t 
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an, der to propoſe affairs of the greateſt import- 
W A ce. Calpurnia had ſecret foretellings of the 
127 0 Pisfortune that threatened her. She dreamt that 


de dome (which by a ſolemn decree of the ſe- 
ate, had been raiſed on the top of her houſe) 
Il down, and that Ceſar was murdered in her 
ms. This frightful dream awaked her, and 
C 2 ſcarce 


* Plutar, Suet. vita Jul, Caf. 
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portend no leſs, than ſome dreadful misfortune 


por he ſeemed to heſitate, whether he ſhould 


— * 
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ſcarce had ſhe opened her eyes, but the doors of 

her chamber flew open of themſelves, with a 
great noiſe, which exceedingly ſurpriſed her, as 
little ſuperſtitious as ſhe was. Her affection for 
her huſband made her apprehenſive that this could 


8 


to him; and her alarms redoubled, when ſhe | 
found him obſtinately determined to go to the ſe- 
nate, in ſpite of all theſe preſages, which gave 
him notice of the impending miſchief ; and not- 
withſtanding all the warnings he had, that his 
life was in the utmoſt danger, that the ides of 
March would be productive of ſome direful 
event; that, that very day would be fatal to him. 

- Calpurnia added to her prayers and tears, the 
entreaties of Cæſar's friends, and it was thought 


all this made ſome impreſſion on. the emperor ; 


2 ms A „„ a. 


meet the ſenate that day, or put off to another, 
the propoſal he had to make them about carrying 
on the war :gainſt the Parthians. Being at lat 
reſolved not to go, becauſe (beſides all this) he 
was ' not well; he was ſending Marc Antony to 
break up the aſſembly, when Decimus Brutus 
came in, and told him, that the ſenate waitedMPV« 
only for him; and that being met by his order, ou 
they were determined to honour him with the 
title of, King of all the provinces, and to pre- 
vail on him to wear the regal ornaments : that 
it would argue an unbecomiug weakneſs to mini 
a woman's dreams, and that it would be toi 
haughty a bchaviour to ſend back the ſenators efe 
without ſaluting them, and returning them thanks 
at leaſt, for their good intention. 

Theſe perſuaſions determined the waverin! 
mind of Cæſar. He ſuffered himſelf to be prehe \ 
vailed upon; and ſo much the more eaſily, be hi 
cauſe Brutus lay under the greateſt te: hat 
| 1 
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him, and upon whom he thought he might ſafely 
depend. He went then to the ſenate, accompa- 
nied by theſe falſe friends. He was but a ſmall 
diſtance from his houſe, when a ſlave was very 
importunate to ſpeak with him; but not being 
able to penetrate the crowd that ſurrounded him, 
he went to Calpurnia, and begged her to keep 
him at her houſe, till the emperor returned, hav- 
ing, as he ſaid, matters of the greateſt import- 
auce to communicate. | 

Another man, more able, or more fortunate 
than the firſt, made his way thro' the crowd, and 
coming up to Cæſar, preſented him a memorial, 
ontaining the whole ſecret of the conſpiracy, 
Wntreating him to read it immediately, becauſe 
e would find in it affairs of the utmoſt conſe- 
quence, But Cæſar having often attempted to, 
Wook into it, was ſtill prevented by the people, 
ho talked to him about other matters. EDN 
Thus he, being deſtined to deſtruction, enter- 
ed the ſenate, attended by thoſe, who did not 
onduct him thither but in order to ſacrifice him 


t0 
ute the publick liberty, (which they ſaid he had 
ited Pverthrown) or rather to their own private jea- 
der ouſy. 1 
the It was certainly a great misfortune to him, 
pre. hat Marc Anthony did not go into the ſenate 
tha ith the reſt, for he was not of the number of 
mini hoſe aſſaſſins, but, on the contrary, very much 


> tol ittached to his intereſt, ſo would certainly have 
tors efended him ©, Brutus had foreſeen this, and 


G7 there- 


Many are of opinien, that Mare Anthony knew 
he whole affair, which they ſay Trebonius imparted 
o him as they went together to meet Cæſar; and add, 
ons hat Marc Anthony, tho? he refuſed to be one of the 
onfpirators, yet was faithful enough to them not to 
eveal the ſecret. | 


30 IA, 


therefore contrived to have him ſtopped at the 
door, pretending earneſt buſineſs, tho' in reality, 
it was only to give the conſpirators time to finiſh | 
what they were about, and the artifice-ſuc- 

ceeded. | 
Cæſar was ſcarce fat down, when the conſpi- 
rators came about him as if to do him honour. 
Cimber began to lay hold of his robe. At this | 
ſignal, which they had agreed upon, Caſca gave 
him a ſtab with his ponyard, and the reſt of 
them ſurrounded him with their ſwords drawn. | 
Cæſar defended himſelf for ſome time, till 
taking notice of M. Brutus, among his enemies, 
with his naked ſword, whom he had always a(- 
ſiſted to the utmoſt, loaded with benefits, and 
loved above all men, for more reaſons than 
one f; be then covered himſelf with his robe, 
ſaying, What, my dear Brutus, art thou alſo in the 
number of theſe murderers? Theſe were his laſt 
words ; after which he expired in the ſenate- 
houſe, having received twenty-three wounds. 
Thus, | 


f Servilia, Brutus's mother, was the moſt beloved of 
all Cziar's miſtreſſes, He made her a preſent of a 
pearl that colt him one hundred and fifty thouſand 
crowns ; and there was no body at Rome that did not 
look upon Brutus as the fruits of their amours, and yet 
he made no ſcruple to conſpire againſt Ceſar. Some 
there are, who excuſe him on account of his great zeal 
for the liberties of his country, which Cæſar had en- 
croached upon ; but this has not been able to juſtify him 
to all the world. And the author of the diſtich, that 
is to be ſeen under a buſt of Brutus in the great duke's 
gallery at Florence, did not approve of that action. 
This buſt is the workmanſhip of the famous Michael 
Angelo, who did not live to finiſh it, which gave occa- 
ſion to a poet to put theſe two verſes. 


Dum Bruti effigiem ſculptor de marmore ducit, 
© In mentem ſceleris venit, et abſtinuit. 
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Thus, as an hiſtorian remarks, he, who had 
filled the world with the blood of others, filled 
the ſenate-houſe with his o /n“. | 

| This murder, which threw all the town into 

confuſion, filled the heart of Calpurnia with in- 

conſolable grief. She paid to the memory of 
her huſband, that tribute of tears and affliction, 
which ſhe owed to the merit of ſo great a man; 
and not content with that, ſhe was reſolved to 
give publick marks of her eſteem for him, in 
making his funeral oration, at the tribunal of 
harangues, which ſhe did, with an eloquence 
that ſurpriſed all the world, She did not, 1n- 
deed, attempt to deſtroy herſelf: true tender- 
neſs and affection not requiring ſuch violent pro- 

ceedings. Her behaviour was not like that of a 

woman out of her ſenſes, but her ſincere love and 

eſteem was not the leſs conſpicuous, She ſufũ- 
ciently ſhewed, by her manner of bewailing him, 
that ſhe was convinced nothing could ever make 

us, her amends, for her irreparable loſs. She bid a- 

dieu to all the pleaſures of life, and paſſed the re- 
of mainder of her days in mourning and ſorrow, at 

2% Marc Antony's houſe, with whom ſhe generouſ- 

nd BY ly divided her treaſures, that he might be ena- 

not i bled to revenge the death of her illuſtrious 

vet ſpouſe 5, 5 
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* Florus, lib. 4. 1. 2. 


: 5 Calpurnia's family was exceeding noble and an- 
tient. Moſt people reckon Calpus, ſon of Numa 
Pompilius, among her anceſtors. Ovid affirms it, 

„ — nam quid memorare neceſſe eſt, 
Ut Domus a Calpo nomer Calpurnia ducat. 


It was divided into two branches, one of which was 
diſtinguiſned with the glorious name of Frugi, which is 
C 4 as 
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as much as to ſay, worthy people. As for the ſirname 3 


of Piſo, it was common to both. Calpurnius Piſo, fa- | 
ther to Calpurnia, was conſul in the ſeven hundredth 


fifty third year of Rome. Calpurnia delivered up & 
to Marc Antony, all Cæſar's papers and effects. This 
Calpurnia is different from a Roman lady of the ſame 


name, who once pleaded her cauſe with ſo much an- 


ger and fury, that ſhe gave occaſion for any edict that I 
none of her ſex ſhould ever plead after, $ 


LIVIA, 


33 


„ CVP 

< il _”, 

up Ilife of AuGusrus. 

nis 6 | 

ne E) F all the Roman empreſſes, Livia may be 
n- ſaid to have done the greateſt honour to 


er dignity, and to have beſt ſupported the cha- 
acter of it. Auguſtus owed a conſiderable part 
f his glory to her; and not only conſulted her 
In the moſt important and difficult affairs, but 
Penerally took her advice“. She was daughter 
f Livius Druſus Calidianus, who being of the 
Pumber of the proſcribed perſons during the fu- 
ious proceedings of the triumvirate, joined the 
arty of Brutus and Caſſius , and killed himſelf 
fter the battle of Philippi, that he might not 
ll into the hands of Marc Antony and Au- 
zuſtus. | * 
Livia's family was, without contradiction, one 
f the moſt illuſtrious of Rome f, for her origi- 
Wal was more antient than Rome itſelf, and there 
Wrc none that have made more noiſe in hiſtory, 
hether we conſider the great men it has pro- 
uced 8, or the affeQation of all the Claudian 
1mily (except P. Claudius) to take part with the 
ople againſt the ſenate, which people were al- 
ays treated by the patricians a with haughtineſs, 
ntempt, and inſolence. 
Calidianus: 
A | 
- Scnec. de Clemen. lib: 1. c. 9g: + Dio. lib. 48. 
el. Pater. Hiſt. lib. 2. 1 Plutar, vis. Publicol. 
Sueton. in Tiber. c. 1 & 2. 


For the better comprehending what is meant by 
atricians, it muſt be obſerved, that Romulus ſingled 
t thoſe of the beſt faſhion at Rome, and ſeparated 
zem from the others. As they were the moſt conſi- 

3 derable 
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Calidianus was deſcended from this Claudian 1 


family; for it was only by adoption * that he 
belonged to that of the Livians, from whence he 


took the name of Livius, and his daughter that 


of Livia. 


To her high quality, Livia joined + a beauty {2 
which ſurpaſled that of all the other ladies in 


Rome. Her mind was vaſt, elevated, cultivated 7 


with a prodigious ſtock of learning, and capable 
of the greateſt things. She diſcerned juſtly 4,6 
had a gaiety of temper that was charming and 
lively, and 2 profound penetration, which, in 
the moſt intricate affairs, gave her ſo happy a 


facility in chuſing the beſt method, that after- i 
wards, Y Auguſtus never had any ſerious diſcourſe 
with her, that he did not inſert in his journal. 
But then ſhe was haughty, || proud, ambitious, 
and had in ſhort that diſdainful air ſo natural to 


the Claudian family. She had not, for all chat, ö 
a forbidding way; and though the valued ber fe 


upon the antient ſeverity of 1 manners, ſhe knew 
* how to ſoften it FF by an affable behaviour, and 
a 


* 'Fack.' Ann. 5. e. 1. + Vell. Pater. Hiſtor. 
lib. 2. + Macrob. lib. 2. c. 5. $ Senec, de 
Clement. lib. 1. c. 9. Sueton. in Aug. 5 Tacit, 
Ann. 5. c. 1. | 


derable in point of riches, prudence, and wiſdom, he 
diſtinguiſhed them with the venerable name of fathers, 
andathe reſt were only called the people. The poſte- 
rity of theſe fathers were called patricians; and Ro- 
mulus choſe one hundred of them, whereof he forme: 
the ſenate. From among the other families, as we 
patricians as plebeians, he took three hundred more, 
of which he compoſed a body of citizens between thi 
patricians and the people, which was ſtyled the orde 
of knights; ſo that every Roman was either a ſenat0! 
a knight, or a plebeian. 
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una certain liberty that would not have been per- 
mitted to the women of Rome at the beginning. 
| Such was Livia, who was married to Tiberius 
Claudius Nero, (alſo of the Claud ian family) a 
man of extraordinary experience, and ſo brave, 


ty that Julius Cæſar, who knew how to diſtinguiſh 
in true merit, honoured * Tiberius witlithe pontifi - 
ed cate® : he alſo committed to his conduct the co- 
ble lonies which he ſent to Arles, Narbonne, and 


other towns of Gaul, to reward the important 
ſervices + he had done the republick when he 
= commanded the fleet in the war of Alexandria, 
which was concluded by the important victory 
that Cæſar gained, and to which Tiberius Ner 
did not a little contribute. - 
This marriage was ſoon fruitful : Livia be- 
came with- child, which gave her a joy that no- 
thing could equa], but the fear ſhe was in of not 
having a ſon, which ſhe wiſhed for with that ar- 
dent paſhon, ſo natural to young married wo- 
men. 


Vell. Pater. Hiſt. lib. 2. I Suet. in Tiber. c. 4. 


b The pontificate was one of the fineſt employ ments 


_ Wat Rome. The pontiffs were eſtabliſhed by king Numa 
7 2 Pompilius to preſide at the publick ceremonies: they 


took cognizance of every thing that regarded-religion 
and the worſhip of the gods, as well as the ſafety, li- 
berty, and fortune of the citizens. At the beginning 


n, he of their inſtitution they were but four, and were taken 
thersWout of the order of patricians. Afterwards four others 
poſte were added, and choſen from among the knights; and 
1 Ro sylla, at laſt, increaſed the number to fifteen, which 
2r meobody was called the college of pontiffs, over which the 
s welhhchief preſided, and was ſtiled the ſovereign pontiff. 
more s many and great privileges were annexed to this dig- 
en the hnity, great pains were taken to obtain it. The empe- 


> ord( 
-nat0! 


rors did not think it below them to take poſſeſſion, and 
ven to be proud, of this employment; but Theodoſius 
thought proper to aboliſh it, 5 
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men. There was nothing which ſhe did not do 
to be informed whether her defires ſhould be ac- 
compliſhed. This curioſity was pardonable at 
her age; and it is reported, that ſhe took it in 
her head to have an egg from under a ſitting hen“, 


and that by dint of holding it cloſe in her hand, 


or in her boſom, ſhe warmed it ſo as to hatch it, 
and it produced a chicken with a remarkable 
comb, which ſhe looked upon as ominous, and 
foretold a ſon. The event anſwered her expec- 
tations. She was delivered of Tiberius Claudius 


Nero, who in his childhood was expoſed to many 
hardſhips and misfortunes. As this part of the | 


hiſtory is neceſſary to explain that of Livia, it 


will not be amiſs to be as particular in it as poſ- 
ſible. 5 


After Julius Cæſar was aſſaſſinated in full ſe- 


nate, as we have related, people flattered them- 
ſelves that Rome + would find the end of her 


ſlavery in the death of her tyrant, and that the 
republicx would ſee her liberty ſpring up again 


after the deſtruction of her oppreſſors. But this 


murder proved, on the contrary, only the ſeed 
of endleſs diſcords and diviſions, and the occa- 
ſion of the moſt cruel civil wars. Empires have, 
without doubt, their fates and periods as well as 
men. Rome was got up to her utmoſt pitch of 
glory and grandeur ; and, according to the viciſ- 
ſitudes of all human affairs, could not but fall 
back again to her primitive condition, and be 


again fettered with thoſe chains which the ima- | 


gined ſhe had ſo happily ſhook off. Marc An- 
tony, (general of the army under Julius Czar) 
and Octavius Cæſar, Julius's nephew and adopt- 
ed fon, (ſince known by the name of Auguſtus) 
were both reſolved to revenge his death, but each 

from 


lib, 4. 


* Plin, lib. 10. c. 55. Suet. in Tiber. f Florus, 
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from different motives, in appearance, though 
tending to the ſame end, viz. the gratifying of 
their ambition. Marc Antony was then conſul, 
which gave him an abſolute authority, His fa- 
milly were poſſeſſed of the moſt important em- 
W ployments ; and his two brothers were, the one 
WT tribune, and the other prætor. Puffed up with 
WE this exorbitant power, he thought he had a right 
co pretend to every thing; and, in conſequence 
of this boundleſs preſumption, he demanded the 
government of © Cifalpine Gaul, which had been 
given by Cæſar to Decimus Brutus, who was af- 
terwards one of his murderers. 

Antony did not find it ſo eaſy a matter to ob- 
tain, as he imagined. The ſenate dreaded his 
ambition, and did not care to increaſe it, by 
giving him ſo important an employ ; beſides, 
Brutus was looked upon as one of the defenders 
of the publick liberty. It was not forgot, that 
the antient freedom of Rome was in a great 
W meaſure owing to one of his anceſtors* ; and that 
an ardent love for the republick was in a manner 
I hereditary 


© Ciſalpine Gaul was what we now call Lombardy, 
a part of Italy between the Alps and the Appenine 
mountains, on both ſides the river Po. 5 
4 Junius Brutus, ſon of Tarquinia, ſiſter to Tarquin 
the proud, perceiving that this cruel prince put to 
death the principal perſons of Rome, from whom he 
imagined he had a great deal to fear, pretended to be 
mad, to make himſelf contemptible, and that he might 
not give jealouſy to that ſuſpicious tyrant. . It ſoon ap- 
peared, however, that Junius, under this pretended 
diſorder of the brain, concealed the moſt profound pru- 
dence. Titus and Aruns, the king's ſons, conſulting 
the oracle at Delphos, by order of their father, on ac- 
count of a prodigy that had Jately happened at Rome, 
would needs take their couſin Junius with them, to make 
ſport of. After they had made their demand of the 
| | | oracle 


hereditary in his family, it was not therefore rea- 
ſonable to ſtrip Brutus of his government, in or- 


der to give it to Antony. This was done not- 
withſtanding; 


oracle about the prodigy, they aſked which of them 
ſhould rule after Tarquin ? The oracle anſwered, that 
it ſhould be the firſt among them that ſhould give a kiſs RF 
to his mother. The two princes imagining that this 


could only regard them, agreed to caſt lots which of 


them ſhould firſt kiſs their rnother. Brutus had more 
ſenſe than to interpret the oracle literally, and ſoon i 
comprehended, that there was ſomething myſterious in 
it; ſo pretending to fall, he kiſſed the earth, which is 
the common mother of all men. The oracle was veri- 
fied. Sextus Tarquinius, another of the king's ſons, il 
having brutally attempted to defile the bed of the ſena- 
tor Collatinus, in endeavouring to raviſh his wite 
Lucretia, this ſcandelous enterprize ſo provoked the 
Romans, that they took arms, under the conduct of 
Brutus, who encouraged them, to revenge the outrage ; 
and made them take an oath, that they would be no 
longer ſubje& to kings. In effect, they drove Tarquin 
and his family out of Rome, and placed the ſovereign 
power in the hands of two magiſtrates, whom they 
called conſuls. Brutus was the firft they pitched upon 
for this high dignity, and ſhewed, by his behaviour, 

that they were not deceived in the choice they had 
made ; and that nobody could be properer than he to 
defend that liberty which he was the author of. He 
ſuſtained the intereſts of the republick which ſo much 
zeal, made the people ſo ſenſible of the advantages and 
ſweetneſs of independency, and gave fo many proofs of 
his affection to his country, that after his death the 
Roman ladies went into deep mourning for a year, and 
a ſtatue was erected to his honour in the capitol. His 
memory was always held in veneration at Rome, and 
the origin of the republick was looked upon as his 
work; for which reaſon, when Julius Cæſar had made 
himſelf abſolute, they found cue day, wrote under 
Brutus's ſtatue, theſe words, viz. O that it were the 
will of the Gods that thou wert alive ! 


* 
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withſtanding ; but it was at the requeſt of Au- 
guſtus, whom the ſenate had no mind to diſoblige 
by the refuſal of the firſt favour he aſked. 
= Marc Antony lying under ſuch obligations, it 
= might be ſuppoſed, that he would expreſs all 
poffible marks of gratitude to Auguſtus his bene- 
factor, but other conſiderations took place; for 
being“ full of reſentment that Julius Ceſar had 
made Auguſtus his principal heir, to his prejudice, 
he was reſolved to thwart him in all his projects; 
to give a malicious turn to his deſigns, in order 
to make his actions ſuſpected ; Þ and, the more 


effectually to make him odious, and ruin him 


with the ſenate, he accuſed him of heinous 
FX crimes; and went ſo far as to affirm, that Au- 
guſtus had a mind to aſſaſſinate him ||. 

"Theſe bad practices of Antony were too noto- 
rious to be hid from Auguſtus, who, though very 


young, knew that it ſtood him upon to be conti- 


nually on his guard againſt a man he had ſo much 
XZ rcaſon to miſtruſt ; and not doubting but Antony 
was the perſon in the world he had moſt reaſon 
ts dread and be apprehenſive of, he broke off all 
commerce with him; and that he might not be 
in a capacity to hurt him, he was determined to 
ruin his party. To this purpoſe, conſidering. 
that the government of Ciſalpine Gaul furniſhed 
great power and advantages to whoever ſhould be 
in poſſeſſion of it, and that it was of the greateſt 
importance to him to diſappoint Antony in that 
reſpect, (though it was he that procured him the 
employment) reſolved to make Brutus his friend, 
who was yet in his government: he ſent him word 
then not to. quit nor yield it up to Antony ; and 
that Brutus might put an intire confidence in him, 
he ſent him proviſions and ammunition to Modena, 

| whither 


* Florus, lib. 4. + Vell. Pater. Hiſt. lib, 2. 
| Sueton, in Aug. | : 


* 
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whither he was retired, and alſo aſſiſted him with 
men and money; deferring, till another oppor- 
tunity, the revenging of Cæſar's murder, 

Marc Antony's year of conſulſhip being over, 
the ſenate aſſembled to create new conſuls, and 
to deliberate about the precautions that were 
thought neceſſary to be taken againſt the boundleſs 
ambition of this man, with whom they were not 
at all ſatisfied, no more than with Dolabella his 
collegue. The famous orator Cicero, who, 
without doubt, was the firſt in reputation and 
authority in the ſenate, having Jately quarrelled 


with Antony, declaimed vehemently againſt him, 


Never was his eloquence employed with more 
art or ſucceſs, Being ſupported by the friend- 
ſhip of Auguſtus, who had committed his inte- 
reſts to his care, and Whoſe arms and credit gave 
him courage, he drew Antony's * picture with fo 
much artifice, and ſo cunningly exaggerated his 
vices and ambition, that the ſenate imagined they 
ſaw in him a mixture of all ſorts of crimes. Ne- 
ver did Cicero ſo advantageouſly make uſe of his 
art of perſuading ; for, after having cenſured the 
life, and expoſed all the actions of Antony, he 
clearly convinced the ſenate, that the ꝶ bad effects 
and confequences already produced by his ambi- 


tion, were but fore-runners of what was to be 


expected; ſo that Antony was declared an enemy 
to the Rete by a decree, that frightened him ſo 
much, that he was obliged to get away from 
Rome, where he thought he could no longer re- 
main in ſafety. 

Antony did not want friends who endeavoured 
to juſtify him of the faults he was accuſed of, 
but their efforts were in vain. The eloquence 
of Cicero was W The ſenate, mow 

dice 


+ Philippic. 2. + Eutrop. de ms: Roman. 
I Vell. Pater. Dio. 


* 


diced againſt Antony, commanded him to lay 
down his arms; * and upon his refuſing, Au- 
Wouſtus, together with the conſuls Hirtius and 
Panſa, had orders to go and fight him before 
Modena, which he had beſieged. The good 
Wcauſe triumphed. Antony's army was beaten, 
and he was obliged to depend on a ſhameful 
Might for his ſafety. The ſiege was raiſed, and 
the ſenate had nothing to regret but the Joſs of 
the two conſuls, who were ſnatched out of the 
rms of victory, and, after having well performed 
their duty, both periſhed in the battle. The 
manner of their death was variouſly reported *. 
Auguſtus did not reap from this victory all the 
fruit that he expected. The - partiſans of Pom- 
pey, who were very numerous, took freſh cou- 
age upon Antony's being worſted : they hated 
Antony, becauſe he had much contributed to the 
ruin of Pompey the Great: but Auguſtus was not 
eſs odious to them; for as he was adopted ſon 
Wand heir to Julius Cæſar, they ſaw plainly, that 
ne could not chuſe but be any ennemy to Pompey's 
poſterity; they therefore united to make him loſe 
che reward of his labours, and found many ſpe- 
+ „ cious 
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_ .* Appian. Flor. Sueton. 


| © After the battle of Modena it was ſaid at Rome, 
chat Auguſtus cauied the two conſuls to be killed, that 
Wc might be ſole maſter of the armies. Penſa's death 
eſpecially looked ſo ſuſpicious, that Glycon the phy- 
Wician was arreſted, by order of the ſenate, it being 
Suppoſed that he had poiſoned the conſul's wounds to 
Wplcaſe Auguſtus. Several were of opinion, that Au- 
guſtus himſelf killed Hirtius in the heat of the fight : 
and if there were ſome who maintained that Auguſtus 
was incapable of ſo infamous an action, there were not 
wanting others who affirmed, that every thing was to 


be feared from ſo ambitious a man, and one who had 
uch vaſt deſigns, | 


42 . I 
cious reaſons for ſo doing ; ; eſpecially their ſeem. 
ing zeal for the publick welfare, ſerved to cloak 
their private reſentment. They ſhewed the dan. 4 
ger of exalting too high, a man, who might one 
day make himſelf maſter of the republick ; ; that 1 
Auguſtus, under pretence of defending Rome, 4 
aimed at nothing but arbitrary power; and that 
if the ſenate knew its own true intereſts, it woulllf 
be always upon its guard againſt him, as he wall 
not leſs heir to Cæſar's ambition, than to his 1 
wealth. Theſe remonſtrances had ſuch an effect, 1 
that the honour of a triumph was decreed toi 
Brutus, without mentioning Auguſtus, to whom 
they alſo refuſed the conſulſhip, though he after- 
wards obtained it by Cicero's aſſiſtance. 2 
Auguſtus was very much ſurprized to find the 
High expectations his victory bad given him ſo 
cruelly diſappointed, He accuſed the ſenate offi 
ingratitude; and ſaid, that Brutus had been only 
a calm ſpectator of the _ whilft he, on the 
contrary, had expoſed 5 ife as much as the 
meaneſt ſoldier, and yet they had 1 ght propei 
to rob him of the e dat was due to bim, 
to beſtow it upon Brutus. Theſe proceeding 
Filled him with indignation againſt the ſenate, and A 
he was reſolved to be revenged for fo cruel a piece 5 
of injuſtice. ; 
He was in this ſituation when Lepidus (into 
whoſe army Antony had retired after the above 
mentioned battle) being defirous to take advan- 
tage of the humour he ſaw Auguſtus was in, in- 
ſinuated to him, that he ought not to put too 
much confidence in the ſenate, who were intirelj 
devoted to Pompey's friends, and whoſe memory 
was yet very dear to them ; that he ought rathe 
to think of revenging the death of his father, that 
favour thoſe who had aſſaſſinated him: and ſeeing 


that theſe arguments made an impreſſion on 9 
"= 
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m. he propoſed, that he ſhould be“ friends with An- 
„tony; and that they three might be cloſely united 
together, in order to be revenged on their reſpec- 
tive enemies. | 

= Auguſtus found his ——_— and ſatisfaction 
in this propoſal. Lepidus (diſtinguiſhed by his 
birth, his victories, and his immenſe riches, which 
vad made him formidable to the ſenate) had the 
command of a great army, and could turn the 
ſcale in favour of whatever party he eſpouſed. 
RF Auguſtus perceived, that by making peace, he 
mignkt have the uſe of that general's forces, as well 
Jas thoſe of Antony, to mortify the ſenate, who, 
Ihe ſaid, had uſed him fo ill: in ſhort, he was 
not maſter of either troops or NT enough 
to compaſs his deſigns alone, and therefore could 
not avoid having recourſe to the aſſiſtance of 
Mothers. He accommodated himſelf then to the 
times, and his own neceſſity ; and pretending to 
bury in oblivion the ill treatment he had received 
from Antony, he offered to make up matters with 
him, and the conditions were ſoon agreed upon. 
Lepidus, Marc Antony, and Auguſtus, met in an 
iſland between Perouſe and Bologniaf ; they 
embraced, and making each other the ſtrongeſt 


proteſtations 

* Vell. Pater. Hiſt. lib. 2. 
: f The river Labiena, in the Modeneſe, between Pe- 
rouſe and Bolognia, forms a little iſland, which Lepi- 
us pitched upon for the interview between Antony and 
-uguſtus, When they three approached the iſland, 
Lepidus, who was the mediator, and in whoſe probity 


t £00he others had great confidence, went alone to viſit the 
irel Wand, and examine whether there might not be ſome 
mor} Joldiers concealed, that there might be no room for 
ather uſpicion, Antony keeping on one ſide the river, and 
than WT uguſtus on the other, each being accompanied by five 
eeingz esions under arms. Lepidus having ſtrictly ſearched 
him, very corner of the iſland, made a fignal to the two 


generals 


% 
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proteſtations of a ſincere friendſhip, they formed Mie 
that famous triumvirate that filled Rome with 


2X 


blood. Every ſentence of this fatal agreement 
carried death and deſtruction. along with it. It 
was reſolved, that they three ſhould take upon 
them the government of the republick with ſove- WM 
- reign authority; that there ſhould be no more 
conſuls ; that they alone ſhould diſpoſe of every 
thing; that they ſhould divide among them the 
provinces, and the legions ; that they ſhould MR 
make war againſt Caſſius and Brutus; and that 
they ſhould deliver up to each other their reſpec- 
tive enemies, in order to take a cruel] vengeance 
of all ſuch as they imagined had injured them : 
and to make this reconciliation more ſincere, and 
the union more durable, it was determined, that 
Auguſtus ſhould marry Clodia, Antony's daugh- 
ter-in-law, whom Fulvia had by Claudius her firſt 
huſband. „ 3 
'This monſtrous project being thus concerted, 
the bloody catalogue of perſons who were con- 
demned to death was fixed up at Rome, in large 
characters, the number of which increaſed every 
day; and thoſe who thought themſelves very 
happy, when they found no mention 1 of 
191 Fg, their 
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generals that they might ſafely paſs, by lifting up his 
robe, which was the ſign agreed on. Immediately 
. Auguſtus and Antony, leaving their followers at the 
ends of the bridge made for the communication, ad- 
vanced fingly, and with an equal pace, to the middle 
of the iſland, where they met; and that there might 
be no jealouſy between them, they ſearched each other, 
for fear of arms being concealed ; and after having 
embraced, they three ſa: down in an open place, where 
they might be ſeen by their people. Auguſtus, being 
conſul, placed himſelf in the middle between Lepidus 
and Antony. Their conference continued three day: ; 
and the triumvirate was the dreadful reſult of it. 
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MW heir names in the liſt, learnt next day by their 
eath, that they had been added. Every body's. 
Wie depended on the whims and caprice of theſe 
arbarians; and thoſe dignities, which till then 
ad been ſacred and inviolable, were no protec- 
ion at all to the poſſeſſors of them. Conſuls, 
rætors, and tribunes,. might be ſeen upon their 
WW nces, at the feet of their ſlaves, ſupplicating 
hem not to declare the places where they ſhould 
ide themſelves. It was forbid on pain of death 
o give protection to any that were condemned, 
r even to mourn for them. It was a capital 
Wcrime to ſhew the leaſt ſigns of pity ; for a ſigh 


Mr a tear was an offence not to be forgiven. In 


n: hort, things were come to that degree of miſery, 
nd hat it was looked upon as a miracle of good for- 
nat tune to eſcape the fury of theſe three tyrants, 

h- Never was the appearance of Rome ſo horrible; 
rſt othing was to be ſeen but trouble and confuſion ; 


ad nothing ſpoke of but puniſhments, death, and 


ed, Mloody executions, the like of which, till then, 
2n- Wk ome had never been the theatre of, except dur- 
rge ing the horrible proſcriptions of Sylla and Marius. 
ery Above one hundred and forty ſenators, and two 
ery WE bouſand knights, were maſſacred. Neither age, 
> of relationſhip, innocence, virtue, nor friendſhip, 
1elr ere ſpared, No ſtate or condition was exempt 


rom the fury of theſe three monſters. - The ties 
f blood were of no weight with them, whoſe inſa- 
lable deſire of revenge got the better of nature, 
and all other conſiderations; witneſs the proſcrip- 


- ion of Lucius Cæſar, uncle to Marc Antony 
wht Lucius Paulus, brother to Lepidus ; and Toran- 


nius, Auguſtus's tutor; and if they were not put 
to death, it was owing to the reſpe& which the 


. inſtruments of theſe cruelties (employed by the 
eing triumvirate) had for theſe great men. Never had 
idus Kome more juſt, or more melancholy cauſe of 


alliction. 


46 . 
affliction. The ſtreets were choaked up with the 
dead bodies of the moſt illuſtrious citizens; nor 
was there any family of diſtinction in which theſe 
tyrants had not marked out their hatred and cru- 
elty in characters of blood. Every day the tri- 
bunal of harangues was loaded with the heads of 
the moſt conſiderable Romans. 
But the moſt moving and deplorable ſpectacle iſ 
of all was to ſee, in the ſame place, the head of 
Cicero®, the moſt eloquent orator that ever was, 
and the moſt zealous defender of the publick li- 
berties. He fell a ſacrifice to the hatred of An- 
tony ſf, againſt whom he had ſo often declaimed 
in the ſenate with irreſiſtible force: and this tri- 
umvir was not aſhamed to purchaſe the death of iſ 
his enemy, at the expence of his own blood; 
for he ſacrificed his uncle to Auguſtus's reſent- 
ment, and exchanged his head againſt that of 
Cicero. Never did a man ſhed the blood of an 
enemy with ſo much pleaſure; for Antony 
would have returned from the gaining of the moſt 
important victory with leſs pride and ſatis faction, 
than he had upon this occaſion; and could not 
poſſibly expreſs the joy he conceived at the 
death of this formidable adverfary more, than by 
the: pleafure he took in earneſtly contemplating 
the head, which he cauſed to be brought to him 
for that purpoſe, and that he might be ſure of its 
being the head of Cicero. Neither would Fulvia 
3 be deprived of the pleaſure of feaſting her eyes 
with this diſmal fight. As this was the firſt op- 
portunity ſhe ever had of being revenged of him, 
whoſe vehement invectives had fo often provoked 
her, ſhe took into her hands this head, fo vene- 
rable even in death, and after having vomited 
againſt it a torrent of injurious words, ſhe gave 
5 herſelf 
ere, Hiltor, lib. 2: Florus 
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We (clf the baſe and malicious ſatisfaction of 
Wrcing, with the bodkin of her hair, that tongue 
ich had ſo often thundered in the ſenate againſt 
huſband, and ſometimes againſt her © brutal 
aſure ! which was afterwards imitated * by an 
eſtuous princeſs upon the tongue of the greateſt 


among 
* Hieron. adverſ. Rufin, 


cle | | | 
of Cicero's proſcription was the point that was moſt 
as, all conteſted among the triumvirs. - Antony would 
li- ar of no accomodation, if the death of this orator 
n- not granted him. Lepidus was well enough pleaſed, 
led Auguſtus would by no means conſent ta it; he 


n held out the two firſt days, but the third he de- 


2 nded in return the head of Lucius Cæſar, uncle to 
} . cony, taking it for granted, that Antony would no 

eer inſiſt upon the deſtruction of Cicero; but An- 
* y took him at his word, and gave up his uncle to 


cure to himſelf that ineſtimable pleaſure. Lucius, 
io was with his brother Quintius Cicero at his country 
uſe near 'Fuſculum, being informed of this, ſet out 
Macedonia, to go to Brutus, and took his brother 
Ich him. But as they departed. in great haſte, they 
got to take money for their journey, ſo that Cicero 
ring but little about him, and Quintius none at all, 
latter went home to get ſome ; hut being betrayed 
his own ſervants, he was killed, together with his 
Cicero embarked for his voyage, and was ſome - 
ys at ſea ; but whether that element did not agree 
th him, or that he always hoped Auguſtus, whom he 
d ſo much obliged, would never abandon him, he 
uſed himſelf to be -put on ſhore, and travelled to- 
rds Rome, heſitating how to diſpoſe of himſelf ; for. 
netimes he had thoughts of going privately to Cæſar, 


ked d of killing himſelf at his feet; but afterwards. 
ne. Hanging his mind, he went again on board the ſhip, 
ited order to go to another country houſe which he had 


ar Gayetta. He ſtayed there but one nigbt, becauſe 
is domeſticks, not thinking him ſafe; prevailed on 
um to leave that place, and embark again. Hidliter:! 
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48 V 
among the children of men *. Theſe bloody 
proceedings diſpeopled Rome, for every body 
fled as faſt as they could, and, among the reſt, 
Calidianus, Livia's father, who went to join 
Brutus and Caſſius; but that proved no place of 
ſafety to him, for the triumvirs attacked them in 
the provinces whither they had retired, and were 
ſo fortunate as to ruin them beyond all poſſibility 
of a recovery at the famous 697 of Philippi: 
| theſe two were called the laſt of the Romans. 
+ This victory might be reckoned the expiration 
'J of the republick, for all hope of liberty vaniſhed 
| with the two generals, who had undertaken to 
defend it; and the laſt day of Brutus might be 
reckoned the firſt of Rome's ſlavery. Auguſtus 
went thither as ſoon as he had made a new divi- 
ſion with Antony; for Lepidus, with whom they 
bad fallen out, had no part in it; Antony went 
| | intgy 


St. John Baptiſt. 


was not two miles from the houſe, when people, who 
were ſent by Antony, arrived there, conducted by 
Herennius, and Popilius Lena the centurion, whom 
Cicero had defended in a proſecution for a murder, 
which would have coſt him his life, if it had not been 
for the eloquence and proteQion of that orator: None 
of the ſervants would tell where Cicero was; and the 
aſſaſſins might not have found him, if Philologus, 
Quintius's freeman, and whom Cicero himſelf inſtruct- 
ed in learning, had not betrayed his benefactor, by 
diſcovering the ſecret of his journey, and the road he 
23K took. Theſe wretches had not far to go before they 
= overtook him. Cicero hearing the noiſe of their 
horſes, ſtopped his ſervants, and putting his head out 
of the litter, Herennius had the crueky to eut it off, 
as alſo both his hands, whilſt the reſt of the aſſaſſins 
ſſmut their eyes, that they might not be witneſſes of ſo 
horrible an execution. As ſoon as Antony ſaw Ciceros 
head, he ſaid, he had then done with the proſcriptions, 
for that his vengeance was fully ſatisſed. 
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iy ato Aſia to keep the provinces in obedience, and 
ly Wbuniſh the kings who had taken part with the 
ſt, Nnemies of Rome. : | 


Being now ſeparated by ſo many ſeas and na- 
ions, it might be ſuppoſed they were in no dan- 
er of giving each other any reaſons of jealouſy 
nd diſcontent ; but peace can never long conti- 
ue between two ambitious perſons. I he ar- 
ent deſire they both had to govern without a 
ompetitor, preſently gave occaiton for a new 
pture. Auguſtus, who carried his views very 
ar, could bear no rival; and Antony would be 
ple maſter ; as if the whole world were too little 
d ſatisfy the deſires of two men. Their jea- 
duſy increaſed with their ambition; it ſoon de- 
nerated into hatred, and they only waited fur 
fair opportunity to declare war. 

Fulvia, Marc Antony's wife, was the hre- 
and that ſoon kindled it up. She was perſect- 
well informed of the violent paſſion her huſ- 
and had conceived for Cleopatra queen of 


" gypt, * whoſe admirable beauty was ſo much ex- 
* led; and conceived ſuch a jealouſy as ſoon 
der, Vor. I. 8 


lone Cleopatra queen of Egypt was reckoned one of 


| the Ne moſt accompliſhed beauties in the world; ſhe had a 
gus, onderful talent at making herſelf beloved, when ſhe 
-ut- d a mind to diſplay it. julius Czſar was ſmitten 
, by Ich her inreſiſtible charms, and had a ſon by her, 


om he called Cæſarion. The eldeſt ſon of Pompey - 
Great was alſo proud of her chains. Marc Antony 
their rather bewitched than in love with her, and it max 
1 out l be ſaid. that it colt him the empire ànd bis life. 
i reported, that Cleopatra never really loved any of 
aſſins le great men, and that ſhe never had a fhcere af. 
of ſo ion for any but Dellius, 'who was Aritony's confi- 

ero's t. Cleopatra had a ſon and a daughter by. Antony; 
ions, {former was called the Sun; and the other the 


350 . 
deprived her of her reſt, and afterwards of b 
reaſon. She was not a woman to ſuffer patient] 
an affront of that nature, and therefore, without 
the leaſt hefitation, refolved to puniſh her huſ. 
band by being as unfaithful to him as ſhe ima 
gined he was to her. This was indeed carrying 
her reſentment a great way; but Fulvia, the mot 
proud and impetuous of wonien, was a ſtrange 
to moderation in hatred and revenge. 

Auguſtus then was the perſon ſhe pitched u 
on to make repriſals with, and without f eflecti 
on the conſequences, let him know the who 
violence of her paſſion ; and that her reveng 
might not ſleep any longer, ſhe thought 2 u 
to ſpare him the trouble of taking ſuch ſteps 
decency ſeemed to require. But what ſhame 
mortification was it for the wife of Antony to fi 
herſelf deſptſed by Auguſtus, (who without dont 
was otherwiſe employed) and who was not n 
tent with that, but added the moſt provoking i 
ſults and railleries, fo that ſhe became the ſubji de 

df every body's malicious wit. And that ine 
might not imagine his ſlighting her proceed 
from any ſcruples on account of his having mah" | 

8 ried Claudia her daughter, he ſent her back to la. 

mother; proteſting that ſhe was as good a vi ol” 

= as when be firſt ſaw her; and ſoon after marti de 

Scribonia, daughter of  Scribonius Libo, 

widow of two confuls. —_— AW 

It is eaſy to conceive the rage Fulvia wa n 

when the reflected upon the ſteps ſhe had take P 

and the diſagreeable conſequences of them. IMF "© 

oF ave way to her fury, and the breathed e 

thing but reyenge, She ſwore the deſtructiot 
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», ny was planged-into the delights and pleaſ 
of: Egypt, and thought thete could be no f 
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1 T2 than by promoting a war between Auguſtus 
d him. It was not long before Auguſtus fur- 
ched her with a pretence for it. He had ſome 

me before a mind to diſtribute. among his legi- 


s, by way of reward for their ſervices, certain 
nds that he had promiſed them ; Fulvia oppoſed 
for fear this bounty ſhould alienate the ſoldi- 
s from Antony, “ pretending that this di- 
ul ibution could not be made without her huſ- 
nd's conſent, and that they ſhould wait for his 
turn : Auguſtus, whether it Was that he would 
t be the cauſe of their falling out, or on ac- 
o unt of his complaiſance for Fulvia, + left 
ings as they were, and amuſed the troops with 
r words; but when once he had broke with 
lvia, he kept no meaſures with her, on the 
ou otrary he gave immediate ſatisfaction to the le- 
ons. 
This was the ſignal for war: Fulvia who had 
ide, obſtinacy and paſſion in abundance, and 
t ing in the higheſt degree exaſperated againſt 
ech guſtus, + filled Rome with trouble and confu- 
n |. She obliged Lucius Antonius, her brother- 
law, and all her huſband's friends, to take up 
s; every thing was in motion, and the town 
ided into factions; and becauſe Auguſtus's 
rty was the ſtrongeſt, (the chief being preſent 
rony's friends quitted Rome, and join 
vas emſelves to Lucius Antonius who had retired 
Perouſe. Tiberius Nero went thither with 
: reſt ; but ſeeing that Auguſtus carried terror 
ough all Italy, he left it ſuddenly and went ta 
gionen Antony near Sicily. _— . 
h His wife Livia accompanied him in his jours 
| , or rather his flight, which was followed 


bio. lib. 3. | Sueton. in Aug. 


123 
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ethod of tearing him from the arms of Cleo- 


D 2 = ch with 
0 f= Sueton. in Aug. = + Vell. Pater. Hiſtor, Hb. 2. 


52 A OE Ms 
with many dangers and misfortunes ; for Auguf. 
tus's troops, 1 diſperſed throughout all the 
neighbourhood of Rome, and being informed o 
Tiberius's. eſcape, ſearched for him with the ut. 
moſt diligence, to ſacrifice him to the Wrath d 
their general. And they purſued him ſo cloſs 
that they could not have failed to overtake hin 
near Naples, were it not for the darkneſs of the 
night, and his quitting the high road, with hi 
-wife and their little ſon Tiberius, and travellin 
in ways that were unknown and difficult. Thi 
= was not the only rifque they run in their hah 
5 and troubleſome flight, for after having been! 
great danger at ſea, and wandering about in 8 
cily and Achaia, they carried their child int 
Lacedemonia, * (which was under the protectia 
of ſome of the Claudian family) and which hoy 
ever they were forced to leave very ſudden]y | 
the night, paſſing through dreadful and dangero 
= foreſts, out of which flames iſſued in abundanc 
we and ſurrounded in ſuch a manner this little fug 
48 tive company, that the fire caught hold of L 
via's hair and robe, but did not damage either hd 
or the child ſhe had in her arms. 1 This paſſig 
has cauſed hiſtorians to make many reflect o 
on the viciſſitudes of fortune, whoſe ſurpriziq 
turns and changes are ſuch, as ſhould make 
not be ſurprized when matters happen . co 
trary to our ſchemes and deſigns : for Livia » 
obliged to travel over ſo many countries, 
undergo ſo many dangers and hardſhips to a 
him who was ſoon to be her huſband, and! 
foldiers were indefatigable to find out, and tal 
away the life of him who was one day to be al 
ſolute maſter of theirs. 


| 


* 
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In the mean time Fulvia died in the eaſt, whi- 
her ſhe had gone like one of the furies to rouze 
p Antony from his lethargy ; and as ſhe had 
een the occaſion of the war, the friends of Cz- 
ar and Antony had no great difficulty to make 
-ace between them, when ſhe was no longer in 
he way i, To make it more ſolid and durable, 
e intereſts of young Pompey were taken into 
onſideration at the ſame time, and every thing 
anaged to the ſatisfaction of all parties. This 
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1 econciliation was cemented by the marriage f 
hab aavia (ſiſter to Auguſtus, and widow of Mar- 
* ellus) to Antony, which was celebrated at Rome 


ith great pomp and magnificence. Nothing 
as omitted that could induce the people to forget 
cir paſt calamities. All ſorts of ſnews, feaſts, 
nd diverſions, were the conſequences of this 
eace, All thoſe who had fled from Rome re- 
urned thither in ſafety, and Tiberius Nero al- 
d brought back his wife Livia. 


int 
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 fup 
of D 3 dhe 
zer g | When Fulvia was dead, the breach between Cz- 


ar and Antony was made up, by the mediation of 
ecænas on one ſide, and of -Cocceius Nerva, and 
onteius, on the other. The rendezvous of theſe me- 
lators was at Terracina; the famous poet Horace, who 
yas going to Brundiſium, happened to be there at that 
me* ; we ſhall take an opportunity to mention who 
ecænas was, As for Cocceius, (firnamed Nerva,) 


2 | 

) * e was a famous lawyer, of a very noble family, for 
ind + faid that Nerva, who was emperor after Domitian, 
id tal eſcended from him. He was always much efteemed 


y Auguſtus, Fonteius Capito was Antony's greateſt 
lend: he was reckoned the molt polite Roman of 
us time. Both of them were men of ſo great probity, 
hat they were frequently employed as mediators to re- 
oncile differences. | 
Averſos ſoliti componere amicos. 
—: 06-4. EE 
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She was then in the height of her beauty, ts 
which was added a wit and vivacity, that made her 
the very life and foul of all companies where ſhe 
happened to be. She had alſo the moſt winning 
and inſinuating manner in the world, which wa 
natural to her. One might ſee in her a nobk 
ſort of haughtineſs, which ſhe knew how to ci. 
lize and ſoften upon occaſion, and could adapt 
to the character of the perſon ſhe converſed with. 
All theſe qualities, which were not to be me 
with but in Livia, ſoon made Auguſtus very ſen. 
ſible of her merit. It was preſently perceived 


by the attachment and complaiſance he had ſo 5 
her, and the famous entertainment || he gave hi 7 
friends the firſt time he was ſhaved, was attribut _ 
ed to this new paſſion of his: he was ever aftaſ,. 
very careful to keep himfelf cloſe ſhaved, in ot 5 
der to be agreeable to his new miſtreſs k. 10 
It is very probable that Livia did not long ſuffe 05 
Auguſtus to languiſh, whatever a certain biſtorui i pe 
has been pleaſed to ſay om that ſubject 8. It i 5e 
even reported, that ſhe ſoon gave him undoubtal - 
marks of her affection: She was extreamly am g, 
bitiou _ 
| | 5k pot 
Dio. lib. 58. Tacit. Ann. 5. c. 1. 
* The Romans were uſed to make a great feaſt the fou 
frſt time they ſhaved themſelves. Theſe feaſts wen ®! 
called Barbatoria, and were ſolemnized by a ſump he 
acct 


tuous dinner, which they gave their friends: the 
reſerved with a great deal of ſuperſtition this firſt beam her 
We read, that Nero preſerved his very carefully in! 
gold box, and dedicated it to Jupiter in the Capitd 
Moſt commonly they cauſed themſelves to be ſhavel 
for the firſt time, the day they put on their manly robs, 
but ſometimes later. | 
Uno atque eodem die togam ſumpfit, barbamqu 
depoſuit. Suet. in Cai, 


Wife of Avucvsrvs. 5 
bitious, and the indifferent circumſtances of Ti- 
berius were not capable of giatifying her vanity. 
Cæſar Auguſtus, on the contrary, ſaw nothing 
above him, and did not deſpair of getting rid of 
his only rival one way or other, and ſo increaſe 
and eftabliſh his power, which was already little 
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keſs than abſolute &. Beſides, Cæſar had ac- 
compliſhments that were not eaſy to be reſiſted J. 
He was extraordinary handſome, of a middle fize 
indeed, but ſo well proportigned that he did not 
ſeem little, & but when compared to a taller man}. 
He was then in the prime of his youth, his hair 
fair, and in natural buckies, a Roman noſe, and 
eyes ſo brilliant and ſparkling, that it was very 
difficult to bear the luſtre of them, or look ear- 
neſtly at him without being dazzled, as a ſoldier 
told him one day; in his countenance ſhone a 
certain majeſty mixed with ſweetneſs, which be- 
ſpoke the reſpect of all that ſaw him; the beau- 
ties of ts mind were anſwerable to thoſe of his 
perſon ; he was of a delightful and affable tem- 
per, and lively converſation ; polite in his man- 
ners and diſcourſe, and conſtant in his friend- 
10ips. With all theſe advantages, it was not 
poflible for Livia to remain long in doubt whee 
ther ſhe ſhould be favourable to him or not. She 
liſtened then to Ceſar ; and the charms which he 
found in her, made the odd and gloomy temper” 
of Scribonia appear inſupportable to him, for 
he was already very much diſguſted at her, on 
account of her paſſiogs and jealouſies. He put 
her away the very 3 brought to bed of 
Julia. And making uſe of his power to ſecond 
his inclinations, he entreated Tiberius Nero to 
yield him his wife. 

. It 
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It is not known whether it was with Livia“ 
conſent, but it may eaſily be ſuppoſed, that thiz 
ambitious lady was not long, deliberating between 
her duty and her fortune, between Cæſar and 
Tiberius,  Þ 
She was then ſix months gone with child, not 
without well grounded ſuſpicions of being 19 by 
Auguſtus ; and by the laws * women were for- 
bid to marry again, till their huſbands had been 
ten months dead, and were to ſtay the ſame time 
after being divorced ; to prevent the confuſion + 
which otherwiſe would be thrown into familie 
by the uncertainty of births. Auguſtus pretend- 
ed to be mighty ſcrupulous upon this article, for 
he affected to have great reſpect for the laws 
He afſembled the college of prieſts, to conſult 
them about this tmportant point, whether he 
might marry a woman with child; and, making 
as though he would have nothing to reproach 
himſelf with, he cauſed Apollo, and the other 
divinities, to be conſulted. The oracles of the] 
gods, and the deciſion of the pontiffs, were fa 
vourable to his inclinations. Thus cured of his 
ſcruples, and his doubts being removed, he mar- 
Tied Livia, to whom he had lately been a bitter 
enemy, and obliged Tiberius Nero not only to 
conſent to it, but even to give her as if he had 
been her father; and celebrated his nuptials with 
a grand entertainment, to which Tiberius ws 
not the laſt invited, | 
The comicalneſs of one of thoſe little agree- 
able pratling boys, which the Roman ladies were 
ſo fond of, made the company laugh heart! 
ly §. The gueſts being placed at table, the child 
took notice of Livia's being ſeated next to Au. 
guſtus, and Tiberius Nero at the other ſide ol 
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the table. Is that your place, madam, ſaid he, 
ought you not fit near your own huſband ? This 
ſerved to divert them a great while. When they 


roſe from table, Auguſtus took Livia home with 


him. 2 

Three months after, ſhe was brought to bed 
of a ſon, whom they called Claudius Druſus 
Nero. Auguſtus ſent it to Tiberius Nero, for 
he would not keep it at his own houſe, leſt he 
might be ſuſpected to be the parent; and he 
cauſed it to be inſerted in his journal, ||. that his 
wife Livia, being delivered of a ſon at his houſe, 
he ſent the child to Tiberius Nero its father. 
But theſe precautions did not diffipate the ſuſpici- 
ons of the publick, for it was generally believed, 
that the young Druſus was his; and amongſt 
other railleries, it was ſaid, that every thing proſ- 
pered with fortunate people, for that they could 
have children in three months *. 

This marriage of Auguſtus with Livia, (tho' 


big with child,) was not however without prece- 


dent. + Pompey married Emilia, daughter of 
Emilius Scaurus, already the wife of another 
man, and with child. + Cato of Utica, after 


having had children by Mareia his wife, made no 
difficulty to yield her up to his friend Horten- 


ſius, who had requeſted that favour of him, and 


to take her again after the death of that orator.-- 


Cato was reproached with having parted with his 
wife when ſhe was poor, and re-taken her when 
ſhe was become rich. And even Octavia, ſiſter 
to Auguſtus, was with child by Marcellus, when 
Marc Antony married her. | 

Matters were in this ſituation at Rome, when 
$ Pompey and Auguſtus A about trifles, 


re- plunged 


' || Sueton. in Aug. Dio. Ii. 484 1 Pl 
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1 re- plunged the republick into freſh troubles, and 
13 a new war, which Auguſtus || conducted with a 
good deal of imprudence, and therefore was not 
5 always ſucceſsful. His fleet was twice very ſe. 
I - verely handled, which he was obliged to refit with 
. great difficulty and expence. Lepidus, whom 
he had called in to his aſſiſtance, gave him room 
to ſuſpet ſome treaſon, and in attempting tot 
guard againſt it, he was twice very near falling io: 
into the hands of Pompey's lieutenants. His tu 
misfortunes did not end there, for he was beat at 
ſea, near Sicily, and after ſeeing half his fleet 
periſh, he was a great while without knowing 
where to ſhelter himſelf, ſo that he would have 
been utterly ruined, if the 1aſh and headſtrong 
courage of Pompey (elevated by this fuccelſs) 
had ſuffered him to avkecheavels of his advan- 
tage. | - 
This bad news threw Livia into great perplexi- 
ties, and furniſhed her with matter for the moſt 
ſerious reflections. She knew that the events of 
war are always doubtful and precarious ; that 
| Pompey, with whom fortune feemed to be fe- 
conciled, was much reſpected at Rome, and in 
"the armies ; that Auguſtus could have no depen- 
dence on the promiſes of Antony, who was in» 
tirely governed by his caprice and amours, and 
not by his — and his reaſon; that fortune, 
which hitherto had fmil:d upon Auguſtus, might 
at laſt turn her back upon him: all theſe conſi 
derations cauſed her to paſs many a diſagreeable 
moment. Beſides, ® people's minds were diſ- 
quicted at Rome by ſeveral prodigies, and extra- 
ordinary preſages that had happened lately, ſo 
tdttzhat Livia ſtood in great need of the conſolation 
ie received, from an odd affair at a country 
* Kouſe ſhe had near Rome. An eagle that had 


I Dio. lib. 48. Sueton. in Galb, 


d ſnatched up a chicken with a little branch of lau- 
rel in its bill, let it drop ſoftly near her. Every 
tt body, that imagined they had any ſkill in foretelling 
e- yents, agreed that this could promiſe nothing 


eſs to Livia than the ſovereign power; and that 
the laurel plainly ſignified, the great glory and 
honour her poſterity ſhould enjoy. This was 
too flattering a prognoſtick not to be minded ; + 


ng Non the contrary, Livia took all poſſible care of theſe 
lis two objects of her hopes. The chicken became 
at ſo fruitful, that the village where it was reared, 

was called the village of hens ; and the laurel, 


which ſhe cauſed to -be planted, was cultivated 
ſo ſucceſsfully, that in a few years it was big 
nough to furniſh laurel branches, to crown the 


(s) conquerors in their triumphs. | 
an- Livia in a little time had the pleaſure of ſeeing 
his prediction beginning to be fulfilled, by the 
xi- ¶ ictory that Auguſtus gained over Pompey. For 
ot Ehe two fleets met, and the moſt bloody battle 
ol ſued that had ever been known. Each fleet 
hat as compoſed of almoſt four hundred fail, and 


heſe ſhips altogether reſembled a floating city. 
Agrippa, Auguſtus's admiral, . his 


1 
* 


den- nduſtry, (kill, and courage, to conquer 1 and! 
in: NVDemochares, Pompey's admiral, (a moſt experi- 
nced officer) exhauſted his whole ſtock of know 


and 

anc, ledge and bravery, to force victory to declare on 
ight is fide. They fought for a long time with: 
nfs {WF qual ſucceſs, and with ſo much obſtinacy and! 
able ury, that the armies: who were on ſhore. per- 
diſ-Weived the ſea to change colour, being tingedi 


tra- Hit the blood of an infinite number of Toldiery,. 
ation Waves, and. others floating dead on the Watepe- 
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ome of which. were ſwiming about among the 
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[t ſeemed as if fortune was in doubt which 
ſide to declare on, or elſe that ſhe heſitated on 
purpoſe, to give the two generals an opportunity 
of diſplaying their valour and abilities, and to 
make them diſpute the victory with each other. 
Auguſtus and Pompey were with their armies | 
on ſhore, anxious ſpectators of the battle, the 
conſequence of which was to decide their for- 
tune ; and waited with the utmoſt impatience to 
ſee the event of this important action. A pro- 
found ſilence was obſerved on both ſides, as long 
as the victory was doubtful ; but Agrippa having 
the good fortune to ſink ſome of Pompey's ſhips, 
Auguſtus's ſoldiers were ſo elevated with the ſuc- 
ceſs, that they made the air ring with their ſhouts, 
and ſo terrified Pompey's men, that they began 
to ſtagger. In effect, this accident cauſed ſuch 
an alteration in the fight, that Pompey's fleet 
was defeated. Demochares killed himſelf throughf 
deſpair, and Pompey only ſurvived him to periſh 
ſoon after, by the hands of an infamous aſſaſſin, 
which delivered Auguſtus from this formidabęè * 
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enemy. | , 
Never did a conqueror uſe his victory mon . 
ctuelly; for as this war had kept him continually e 
in alarms, and the utmoſt uneaſineſe, he ſuffere q 
himſelf to be hurried on by his reſentmen f. 
againſt all ſuch ſenators and knights as had take » 
part with Pompey. He puniſhed them with death a 
and ſullied his triumph with the blood of the Þ 
moſt illuſtrious men in the republick. He aft. ® 
Wards gave his troops ſome tokens of his gene © 
*folity.' And, of all the honours which were de k 
creed him by the ſenate, he only accepted of ti F 
: privilege which they granted to his wife Livil 10 
and his ſiſter Octavia, to diſpoſe of their effedſi m 
"az they thought proper, and that their perſon or 


ſhould be ſacred and inviolable, like the tribune 
; Ala.) 4 020 75 Al 
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And after having regulated ſome affairs in Rome, 


f he went to give battle to Marc Anthony, with 
g whom * he had lately fallen out again, and in- 
l tirely defeated him at the famous battle of Actium, 
y which drove Antony into ſuch deſpair, that he 
killed himſelf; in which Cleopatra, who was the 
* principal cauſe of his deſtruction, imitated him 
rl ſoon after. 1 
to SR 5 | Ling 
o | » Sueton, Dio. + Horat, Od. 37. lib. 1 
ng Cleopatra ſeeing that fortune was favourable toAu- 
ps, guſtus, was the firlt to betray Marc Antony, tho' ſhe 
uc. 


was the only cauſe of his misfortune. She ſecretly 
uts, gave up the town of Peluſium to the conqueror, and 
made a great many of Antony's ſhips paſs over to his 
fide. Antony knew that ſhe was betraying him, but 


fleet was too much in love to wiſh her any harm, and ſo fell 
ugh into the ſnare that was laid for him. For Cleopatra 
ri flattering herſelf, that ſhe could make Auguſtus ſenſi- 
ſkin ble of her charms, gave out that ſhe had killed herſelf, 


imagining that Antony would never ſurvive her, and by 
that ſtratagem, hoped to deliver Auguſtus from his for- 
midable rival. Her artifice ſucceeded : Antony, who- 
was bewitched with Cleopatra, notwithſtanding her trea - 
chery and perfidiquineſs, had no ſooner heard of her 
death, than he run himſelf through the body with his 
ſword. But a moment after being informed that ſhe 
was in'good health, he repented of this raſh and fatal 
action, which was to ſeparate him from the object of 
his paſſion. He cauſed himſelf to be put into a baſket, 
and drawn up into the tower where Cleopatra was, and 
expired in her arms. ' Cleopatra however, being in- 
formed that Auguſtus's fair words and civil treatment 
e to her preſervation, only that ſne might grace 

is triumph, (which ſhe dreaded more than death) ro- 
ſolved to live no longer. She dreſſed herſelf in her 
moſt magnificent apparel, and laid herſelf down up- 
on a ſumptuous bed, where ſhe was found breathleſs. 
On her arm were perceived little marks, as if it Fo 
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This victory reſtored peace to the republick, 
and the ſovereignty of the world to Auguſtus. 
He returned to Rome, preceded by the report of 
his victory, and followed by the loud acclama- 
tions of the people, loaded with glory and ho- 
nour. He was received every where, and eſpe- 
cially at Rome, with the reſpect that was due to 
the lord of the whole earth; Þ and his triumph, 
the- moſt ſuperb that till then had ever been ſeen, 
laſted three days ſucceſſively, and were paſſed in 
diverſions, feafts, ſhews, and rejoycings, which 
at laſt ſucceeded the rivers of tears that had 
deen ſhed during ſo many civil wars. The ſenate 
was at a loſs to invent titles of honour and dig- 
nities, that could bear any proportion to the 
greatnefs of Cæſar and his family. He was cre- 
ated conſul, tribune, cenſor ; proclauned father 
of his country, and grand pontiff. They ho- 

noured him & with a new name, and called him 
Auguſtus, as if he partook of the nature of the 
gods; which the poets did not ſcruple to attri- 
bute to him in their verſes, and which are ſo 
many ſhameful monuments of their flattery and 
zmpiety. 5 

Auguſtus's empire may be ſaid to commence 
from that time 1. The town took a new face, 
and the ſtate quite another form. The republick 
was changed into a monarchy : Every thing yield- 
ed to the new yoke, and thoſe people, who of 
all others were moſt jealous of their liberties, 
were reduced. to the moſt fubmiſlive 9 
| | 1 5 
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been the bite of an afp,.or ele ſhe had done it berſel 
ith the bodkin of her hair, which. he digt in ſon 
Malignant poiſon. | a 
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Thoſe very Romans, who at the beginning of 
their republick had by a barbarous zeal ſacri- 
ficed their own children to its intereſts, were 
now making vows for the preſervation of thoſe 
who had deprived them of that liberty, the de- 
fence of which had induced them to become 
parricides *. 

The ſenate, whoſe decrees were till then ſo 
much reſpected, now acted only according to 
the will of the prince; for the paſt miſeries and 
calamities had deſtroyed all ſuch ſenators as had 
any zeal for the publick; and none remained but 
Wome timid magiſtrates, who had not courage 
enough to ſwim againſt the ſtream. The ſenate 
was for the moſt part compofed of young men, 
ho never having experienc'd the ſweets of li- 
derty, were not ſenſible of the yoke they were 
bringing themſelves under; and conſequently, 
neither freedom in their votes, nor probity in 
heir deliberations, were any longer to be met 
ith. Juſtice was oppreſſed by fear; the laws 
oſt their force; the prince was the only oracle 
Fonſulted ; and the mercenary votes of thoſe 
elf intereſted magiſtrates, were ſure to be always 
ce onformable to the will of the ſovereign, who 
purchaſed them by rewards, which the ſenators 
aſcly preferred to their honour. * 
The 


Titus Liv. Florus. | 


de. * Junius Brutus, of whom we have already made 
of ention, after having drove Tarquin the Proud from 

come, being informed that this prinee had ſecret intel- 

* eence with ſome of the principal perſons of the 
on, who were endeavouring to re · eſtabliſn him on 
e throne, among which, the moſt zealous were Titus 
nd Tiberius his own ſons; he cauſed them to be ar- 


2 ſted, cyuelly whipped, and afterwards beheaded in his 


reſence, toſhew the peoplethat the love of his country 
ag, in him, ſtronger than nature. N x 


64 1 
The provinces regulated their conduct by that 
of Rome, being thoroughly fatigued with ſo 
many civil wars, and by the rapine and extor- 
tions of the governors, who, to enrich themfelves, 
were continually plundering them. In ſhort, 
they choſe rather to obey one emperor than the 
greedy viceroys, which were ſent them by the 
ſenate. Thus all ſubmitted to the new regulz- 
tion, without the leaſt reſiſtance ; and the diſtant 
kings ſtrove who ſhould give the greateſt mark 
of their reſpect for Auguſtus, and endeavoured 
to merit his favour, by putting themſelves 2 
ſoon as poſſible under his protection. t 
They erected triumphal arches to his honour, 
built noble cities, which they dedicated to him, 
and omitted nothing that could teſtify their pro: 
found veneration and dependence. Herod king 
of Judea * was one of the foremoſt in diſplaying 
bis magnificence, and in complimenting Czar, 
This prince (the greateſt politician of his time) 
had been the moſt. zealous of all Antony' 
friends; and when he was defeated, it was ge. 
nerally thought that Herod's ruin would hatt 
followed of courſe, becauſe Auguſtus was er 
| FLY Oe tream) 


2 This was Herod the Great, famous for the ene 
- maſſacre he made of the Bethlemite children, hopuy 
to include in it the Saviour of the world, whom tit 
magi ſearched for under the title of the king of, tit 
Jews, newly born. It is credibly rex orted, that tl 
inhuman prince facrificed his own ſon among the rel 
und that Auguſtus hearing of this butchery, ſaid, ti 
Be would rather be Herod's hog than his ſon. Til 
was not the only action of Herod's that Auguſtus dil 
proved of: for we read, that this tyrant having d 
day done ſomething that did not pleaſe Auguſtus, tl 
latter wrote to him; that hitherto he had treated hi 
as 2 friend, but for the future he would uſe him like 
JubjeR. F 1 Mp . | 1 3 
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vho on the moſt preſſing occaſions had always 


where Auguſtus then was, and laying aſide his 


tony with men, money, and counſel, and 
would have ſerved him in perſon, if he had 


not, (ſaid he) abandon him after his defeat, 
neither did the love I had for him change with 
his fortune; on the contrary, ever true to his 
intereſts, I did my utmoſt to prevent his ruin, 
by the moſt prudent and zealous adviceI was 
capable of, which in all probability would 
have ſucceeded, if it had been followed ; for 
J would have had him by all means to quit 
his Cleopatra, who I told him was the great- 
eſt and moſt dangerous enemy he had ; to ral- 
ly his forces, and endeavour to repair his loſs. 
If (continued he) my firm attachment to Marc 
Antony, (who honoured me with his friend- 
ſhip, and loaded me with benefits) is to be 
reckoned a crime, I own myſelf guilty : 
every well diſpoſed heart would have done the 
ſame ; for can one poſlibly be ungrateful to 
one's benefactor ? at leaſt, it is not in my 
power to be ſo, who am too well acquainted 
with the laws of gratitude. Your majeſty may 
try it, if you pleaſe, to put youll in An- 

| c tony's 
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reamly irritated againſt all thoſe who had uben 
dart with his enemy; but the Jewiſh monareh, 


he greateſt preſence of mind, knew very well.. 
ow to. extricate himſelf out of this difficulty, 
ind remedy the bad ſtate of his affairs, which his 
ttachment to the intereſts of Antony had un- 
Jone to all appearance. He went to Rhodes, 


rown and royal robes, and every thing that ſa- 
oured of majeſty, except his greatneſs of ſou], . 
e threw himſelf at the emperor's feet, and 

dwned ingenuouſly : That he had aſſiſted An- 


not then been engaged in other wars, I did 
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4 ſame zeal, the ſame fidelity and affection fy 


only partake_of them, but there were alſo othe 
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ac tony's place; and you will find in Herod thlf 


© you, that he had hitherto for your enemy.“ 
"Pheſe noble ſentiments pleas'd Auguſtus ; þ 
did net only pardon Herod, but confirmed ty 
him the kingdom of Judea, and added fever 
very conſiderable towns; + and admiring t 
greatneſs of his courage and reſolution, at a tim 
when he had every thing to fear, he conceived i 
great an eſteem for him, that next to Aegrippli 
and Mecænas, he honoured him moſt with hl 
friendſhip. Herod, like a ſubtil courtier, cult 
vated it as much as poſſible : he built, to th 
Honour of Cæſar, a fine city, which he calle 
Cæſarea, in which were two magnificent tempie 
He inſtituted to the glory of this emperor, f « 
lemn games and ſports, and gave great rewarl 
to the conquerors. And Livia, being deſirous t 
contribute her ſhare in theſe premiums, ſent int 
Judea to the value of five hundred talents ſo 
that -purpoſe. 
It was not on Auguitus only, that all theſe ei 
ceſſive honours were conferred. Livia did nd 


inverted particularly for her. They built 
town, J which was called Liviada, The ſenat 
exhauſted all their invention in finding out the 
moſt delicate, and moſt ſtudied praiſes. The 
gave her the moſt pompous titles; among other 
the ſuperb names of Auguſta, and mothep: of he 
country. The poets || celebrated her in th: = 
verſes; and by a facrilegious exceſs, made he 
a goddeſs : they erected temples to her, and 
made a divinity of the moſt ambitious of womer No 
. ſhamef 3 10t 


+ Nicephor. Caliſt. lib. 1. c. 6. & 9. © Joſepl 
Antiq. Jud. lib. 16. c. 9. J Gaulter. Monun 
Sicil. || Horat. Od. 14. lib. 3. Ovid. de pont 
Eleg. 1. Prudent. lib. 1. in Symmach. Tacit. An. ob 
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ſhameful baſeneſs ! which occaſioned this reflec- 
tion, that if divine honours were thus proftituted 
to women, what worſhip could be thought of 
proper to the gods? 85 EY 

Auguſtus would alſo give proofs of his eſteem 
eri and tender neſs for Livia, by diſplaying his mag- 
nificence in her favour . He cauſed a — 
which had been Pollion's, to be pulled down; it 
was ſituated in the ſacred ſtreet, and took up ſo 
much ground that it refembled a town; and af- 
ter taking out of it all the coſtly furniture, with 
which the princeſs Julia had adorned it, he erect- 
ed on its ruins a moſt ſuperb portico, which he 
dedicated to Livia ; and was not content to give 
her publick marks of his eſteem, but added alſo 
many particular and domeſtick favours, putting 
ala the greateſt confidence in her, and preventing 
15 all her deſires, by contributing as much as he 
ing poffibly could, to her pleaſure and ſatisfaction. 
a ſhort, her authority was not leſs abſolute than 
mis own, | 

To 


Dio. lib. 54. + Ovid. Faſt. 1. 


* Diſce tamen veniens ætas: ubi Livia nunc et 
enat Porticus, immenſe teQa ſuiſſe domos. 
it th Pollion was a freedman of Auguſtus, and had the 
onour of being raiſed to the order of knighthood. 
the They tell a tory of him, that having once invited the 
\f h emperor to dine with him, one of his own flaves hap- 
eened by chance to break a fine vaſe of chriſtal : Pol- 
* lion being extreamly provoked at this accident, ordered 
the poor creature to be thrown into a fiſhpond. The 

Wave caſt himſelf at Auguſtus's feet, and begged he 
| woald intercede for him, which he did ; but Pollion 
0c not only refuſed his requeſt, but had not ſo much as 
the complaiſance to change the manner of his death, 
> the emperor earneſtly defired it. This diſobliging 
nu nd brutal behaviour diſpleas'd Auguſtus ſo much, 

ost he ordered every chriſtal veſſel that Pollion had, 
o be broke to pieces in his preſence. 
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leſs for her, conſidering the great regard and en- 
derneſs ſhe always had for him; tho” it cannot 
be denied, but there was a vaſt deal of art and 
Cunning in, her manner of proceeding, which 


She never gave herſelf any trouble about his 


Which all the better ſort and people of quality 
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68 Li MA 
To ſay the truth, Auguſtus could not well do 


the emperor did not find out till it was too late +: 


amours and gallantries, and was ſo far from 
thwarting him in his pleaſures, by a diſagreeable 
ö that ſhe was very well pleaſed whenever 

e was ſo; and even carried her complaiſance iſ 
ſo far, as to be extreamly civil to Terentia, Me. 
cænas's wife, who was paſſionately beloved by 
Auguftus ; and tho” in her heart ſhe had nothing 
but hatred and envy towards this rival of hers, 
who robbed her of her huſband's affections, (not- 
withſtanding his outward behaviour) yet ſhe car- 
ried it with ſo much evenneſs of temper in all 
thoſe diſputes, which their emulation created 
between them, that it ſufficiently proved the re- 
ſpect ſhe had for him She did not affect that ſort 
of auſtere virtue that makes people inacceſhble, 
but on the contrary, indulged herſelf in all thoſe 
innocent pleaſures which became her rank and 
condition; partaking of all the parties of plea- 
ſure and diverſions, which were then in vogue 
at Rome, and were promoted by Auguſtus, a 
well as the other grandees of 'the town, who 
had the art of varying them into all ſorts of vit- 
ferent ſhapes 3 ſometimes games and ſports, 
ſometimes races and ſhews of different kinds, i 


were ſure to atterd, and never failed to make 
their court to the empreſs, who always behaved 
upon thoſe occaſions with the greateſt modelly 
and reſerve, managing her reputation with 6 


5 I much 
1 Xiphil. in Aug. Dio. lib. 48. 


1 
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uch art and prudence, that tho* people had 
not the ſame opinion of her virtue that they had 
of Lucretia's, yet ſhe took care that no body 
ſhould have any thing to reproach her with. She 
was far from being as ſcrupulous as ſhe pretend- 
ed to be, witneſs the great regard ſhe had for 
ſome particular perſons, but was always defirous 
it ſhould paſs for eſteem only. She was often 
heard to ſay, that a prudent woman always finds 
in herſelf wherewithal to ſuſtain her virtue: and 
one day, when ſome young gentlemen, who had 
been ſo imprudent as to put themſelves in her 
way quite naked, were to be put to death for it, 
ſhe pardoned them; ſaying, that a naked man 
made no more impreſſion upon the imagination 
of a virtuous woman than a ſtatue. 
Policy was the very ſoul of all her actions and 
conduct, and hiſtory furniſhes but few examples 
of women who practiſed it wi:h more ſkill and 
good fortune. IT hoſe who were moſt penetrating, 
could never diſcover -her rea] ſentiments ; not 
even Auguſtus, with all bis art and ſkill, could 
prevent being deceived by her. She knew fo 
well how to take advantage of his weakneſs, and 
acquired ſuch an aſcendency over him as nothing 
could be put in competition with; and Cæſar, 
maſter of the world, might very, properly be 
ſaid to be ſlave to Livia. F rom thence proceed- 
ed the exceſſive authority of this empreſs, which 
was ſo much reyered, and to which was paid a 
ſacrilegious and extravagant homage ; and which, 
however they might flatter her vanity, were not 
capable of ſatisfying intirely her ambition. 
The throne, which was the moſt elevated of 
all ſtations, was not able to limit her defires. 
Her being ſeated there with Auguſtus was reckon-- 
ed as nothing; ſo ardent were her deſires, 2 
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them; and ordered matters ſo, that triumph 


perfeverance, all difficulties. He was generally 
ſucceſsful in war, which was owing to his val 


- ous, never acting but with artifice and cunning 
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70 . 
her poſterity ſhould alſo be raiſed to that exalted 
rank, and that was the point to which all her 
projects tended: She cauſed to be given to Ti. 
berius and Druſus (her two ſons by her former 
huſband) the moſt important and moit diſtinguiſh- 
ed employments. They had the conduct of the 
armies, and the command of the legions ; the 
authority of the emperor being always veſted in 
them; and however inconſiderable the ſervice if 
they might do to the ſtate were in themſelves, Livia 
extolled them to the ſkies, by the moſt pompou 
reports that ſhe cauſed her em iſſaries to make of 


were decreed them upon every trifling occaſion. 

Juſtice however ſhould be done to every body, 
and it muſt be confeſſed that Tiberius and Druſus 

were great captains. The firſt had not only bra- 
very but a vaſt genius, equal to any thing he could 
undertake. He underſtood perfectly the art df 
war; * ſo ready in determining what he was 2. 
bout, that it is reported he never deliberated twice 
about the fame thing. Very ſevere in point of 
military diſeipline, being the firſt in all dangen 
and- hardſhips, encouraging the ſoldiers by his 
example, and ſurmounting, by his conſtancy and 


abilities, not chance or fortune. But on the othe 
hand, what vices did not ſully and tarniſh hi 

qualities | + He was cruel, arrogant, jealou 
of other people's merit, of a dark and gloom) 
temper}, - incapable of tenderneſs or:friendfhip; 
affecting, even towards his neareſt relations, 
brutal ſort of pride, which made people afrail 
to approach him. He was deceitful and danger 


; A thin 
+ Tacit. Ann. i d * 
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Wis words were wrapped up in obſcurity and 
nuivocation, ſo that it was almoſt impoſlible to 
Wnriddle them, or find out his real meaning; 
nd if it was difficult to comprehend it, there was 
ot leſs danger in letting him know that one un- 
W-rſitood him. People had great reaſon to a 
Wrehbend his dark miſtruſtfulneſs, which made him 
Wcrifice to his ſuſpicions all thoſe whom he hated 
Wn account of their merit or virtue. Beſides, 
e was ſubject to great exceſs in wine, which he: 
arry'd to ſuch a pitch, that people in raillery call- 


plu i him Biberius inſtead of Tiberius p. But above 
K |, he was given to the moſt ſhameful debauche- 
dy, which he continued to an extream old 

1 the iſland of Caprea, where in an old and worn 


ut body, reigned the moſt unruly and depraved 
aſſions of youth. Horrible impieties ] which have 
oted and marked that iſland with an infamy that 
d many ages have not been able to waſh out. 
heſe vices of Tiberius were no. ſecret, nor 


2 ere they unknown to Auguſtus, who in ſpeaks 
genes of him, told his friends one day, that the 
„pi omann people would be very unfortunate in being 
anal overned by a man that would make them ſuffer 
ral Incredible miſery. 1 | A. 
val Druſus, on the contrary, was more polite, hu» _ 
the nane, and honeſt than his brother, and not leſs 
u bis rave, nor leſs experienced. He had acquired im- 


nortal honour by a great number of victories, which 
prep:-{cfled eyery body in his fayour. He 


ig as affable and fincere, and fo great an enemy to 
ns, . ifimulation, that it is generally thought be 
Afra 1 | would 


nger - * | | oh 750 3 4 » 

11 Some of Tiberius 's courtiers repreſenting to him 

thie e day, chat he ſhould puniſh the impudence of thels _ 
people, he anſwered, that in a free town the tongus © 
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72 E | 
would have reſtored to the republick its ancient 
glory and liberty if he had ſuccceded Auguſty, 
Never was there a prince with better diſpoſiti. 
ons. He loved virtue *, and what was to be 
wondered at in him is, that in the moſt corrupted 
1 court, at an age the moſt liable to criminal plea- 
5 ſures, and in a rank that would have furniſhed 
3 him with opportunities enough of gratifying al 
a the paſſions, he ſtill continued innocent, and az 
blameleſs as his wife Antonia, ſo much com. 
mended for her chaſtity. With all this merit he 


2 could not but gain the eſteem of every body, * 
= and eſpecially of Auguſtus, who, it is reported, 

Y would have named him for his ſucceſſor, if he #1 
'S had not apprehended, that by ſo doing he ſhould - 
Confirm the ſuſpicions people already had of his il >: 
"= being his ſon ; or elſe that he had a mind to ſet 4 


. off his own 2 the more, by having ſo un- 
= worthy a ſucceſſor. But what moſt probably 
induced him to pitch upon Tiberius, was hi 
being abſolutely unable to refuſe the empreſs any 

0 Such were the two ſons of Livia, who with al 
their merit, fell vaſtly ſhort of the prince Marcel. 
las, for beſides being poſſeſſed of all the good 
qualities in the world, he was nephew and ſon: in- 
law to Auguſtus, which were glorious advantages, 
and made him be looked upon as preſumptive 
heir. This was a powerful obſtacle to the am- 
bitious views of the empreſs, and always inſpir- 
ed her with a. ſecxet deſign to deſtroy him. ln 
effect he did at laſt fall a victim to her ambition, 


= ' for he died in the flower of his age; and we 

_. L | * . 5 ” 2 of 4 N. udes 

= hall fee, in another place, that Livia was thought "a 

_ not to be innocent in that affair. Auguſtus wa - 

__  - eamly afflicted at this loſs, and had no ſoon- ay 

er began to get over it than he had freſh matter d . 
aer e 4 | f grief, VC 


Valer. Maxim. Suet. in Tiber. Tacit. Ann. 1. 6. 3. 
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rief, occaſioned by a dangerous conſpiracy 
yzinſt his life. The chief perſon concerned in 
twas Cinna, grandſon to Pompey the Great, and 
ho had drawn in the principal perſons of the 
own. This would have been fatal to the em - 


t Auguſtus being informed of the danger to 
hich he was expoſed, was never in ſo melan- 
holy a ſituation, nor more ſenſibly alarmed “. 
e was in doubt whether he ſhould uſe ſeverity, 
or clemency. On the one fide he apprehended, 
hat if he ſhould pardon the guilty, it might en- 
ourage others to undertakings of that nature z 
ind on the other, he was afraid, that by puniſh- 
nz ſome of them, the reſt might be the more 


ut to death Cepion and Murena for the like en- 
erprize, had not hindered Cinna, and his accom- 
bees, from conſpiring againft his perſon. _.. 

Theſe cruel perplexities and agitations had ſo 
jad an effect on him that he could not ſleep, but 
as full of anxiety and fear, which made him 
ncapable of taking any reſt. Thus one may ſee, 
hat there is no condition exempt from trouble; 
o good fortune, or pleaſure, that is not 


zuſtus's hiſtory ſhews us, that the throne is far 
rom being the ſeat of peace and tranquillity, ſince 
t generally happens, that ſovereign power is no- 
hing but ſlavery, and drags after it innumerable 
ares and ſolicitude. WY 
Livia, who partook of her huſband's inquie- 
udes as much as of his pleaſures, earneſtly en- 
lured the cauſe of his melancholy ; and the em- 
ror having told her the occaſion of it, ſhe en- 


Kavoured to encourage him, by ſaying f, ** That 
Vol. I, Ei. 24 


* Dio, lib.zs. Dio. ibid, 


Neror, if one of the conſpirators had not revealed 


xaſperated, eſpecially conſidering that his having 


nixed with ſecret bitterneſs. This place in Au- 


(e he ; 
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<< he ought not to be ſurprized, that ſome peo. 
<< ple, jealous of his glory, had deelared again 
© him, becauſe, let a prince be never ſo mode. 
rate and equitable, it was not poſſible for hin 
<< to pleaſe every body. Great men, ſaid ſhe 
5 think they have a right to aſk every thing, ant 
&< to obtain every thing; thoſe who are in: 
flower ſtation think themſelves deſpiſed, if they 
& do not get what they require. From theng 
„ proceed cabals, conſpiracies, and rebellion 
« againſt the government; for diſcontented peo 
<< ple hope to find their advantage in any change, 
& You have nothing to do but to double you 
<c guard, and to cauſe the palace to be ſurround 
se ed with the ſoldiers that are moſt faithful t 
you, which will effectually hinder. the trayton 
<< from attempting your life.“ This precaution 
replied Auguſtus, would be to no purpoſe] 
6“ for the ſword of thoſe who ought to guard tt 
«<< prince, is often more to be dreaded than tha 
& of declared enemies. The moſt zealous cour 
4 tier, in appearance, is often the moſt forms 
<< dable enemy; and the more to be apprehend 
4 ed, as he conceals himſelf under the deccithi 
<< appearance of friendſhip z and has the mo 
c opportunities of gratifying his malice and 
<< tred, the leſs he is miſtruſted. If foray 
* enemies make war againſt us, we have officer 
< generals, and friends to oppoſe them; but! 
< thoſe pretended friends become our enemieiſt i 
<< what remedy have we? Nothing then remis 
<< but rigorous puniſkments, to prevent the 
<< wicked deſigns ; and that, without doubt) 
<< the only method we have to determine upof 

When Livia perceived that the emperor 'M 
reſolved to put the conſpirators to death, ſhe wWratit 
dertook to prevail on him to change his nul 


and ſpoke to him thus. The honour 1 by 
„ "oc © i 
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« Sir, of being your wife, and of partaking with 
you in all your fortunes, whether good or bad, 
© permits me alſo to declare my mind freely and 
without diſguiſe, which I take the liberty ro do 
with all ſincerity. You will pleaſe to conſider, 
that all bad people are not of the ſame charac- 
ter: ſome have, naturally, bad diſpoſitions 3 
others fall into wickedneſs, for want of judg- 
ment to diſtinguiſh, I do not ſay that all thoſe 
ſhould be pardoned who may attempt your 
life, (for that would be attended with the 
worſt conſequence) but, in my opinion, leſs 
rigour might be ſhewn to thoſe whoſe indiſcreet 
youth may prompt them to commit actions 
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of reflection. It ſeldom happens that many 
guilty perſons are puniſhed, without cauſing 
ſeveral innocem people to ſuffer, If you are 
ſo merciful as to pardon theſe criminals, your 
clemency will cauſe their ſincere repentance 
and acknowledgments. Cinna, illuſtrious by 
his birth, his name, and his exploits, will re- 
turn to himſelf, and ſincerely repent of theſe 
violences. An enemy that has been generouſly 
pardoned, when one had an opportunity of 
puniſhing him, has no. longer the power to 
hurt his benefactor,” 

Livia poſſeſſed the art of perſuading to ſuch a 
ree, that it was impoſlible for Auguſtus to 
iſt. it. Her advice was as fortunate as it was 
dent. "The emperor, who had been very at- 
tive, thought her reaſoning fo juſt, that he 
ud not help being of her opinion *. He ſent 


piracy, reproached him tenderly with his 
ratitude, and reminded him of all the favours 
bad conferred upon him ; and after havin 
"IE „ force 
Senec. de Clement. | 


which they would not do, if they were capable 


Cinna, and gave him a full account of the 
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forced this conſpirator to own his crime, he not 
only pardoned, but named him for conſul the 
following year; and, upon his account, forgaye 
all his accomplices. 
This extraordinary clemency of Auguſtus wa 
ſuch a charm as was not to be withſtood ; and 
Cæſar's kind rem nſtrances had a better eftc&, 
than his utmoſt ſeverity could have. I his ge. 
neroſity did not only extinguiſh the conſpiracy, 
but intirely gained him the hearts of all the Ro. 
mans. Every body praiſed Livia, to who 
counſel this noble action was attributed, and not 
word more of revolting was to be heard. Avguſty 
Jooked upon himſelf as indebted to her for al 
the glory that he acquired by this moderation, 
and conſequently regulated all his future condud 

by her advice, 
Ihe empreſs did not fail to make the moſt df 
the happy diſpoſition Auguſtus was in, with k. 
gard to her; and did not let ſlip this opportunity 
of advancing the fortunes of her ſons : for n 
that was the important point to which all he 
actions tended, ſhe could not bear the leaſt ob 
ſtacle to it; which, without doubt, was the re: 
ſon of her making away with Marcellus, in or cat 
to pave the way for Tiberius to the throne, Bit 
the births of Caius Cæſar, and Lucius Czar b 
brother, (ſons to Julia, Auguſtus's daughte 
whom he had married to Agrippa, after the deal 
of his nephew) was a terrible diſappointmetl 
diſconcerted all her projects, and prepared 
her other ſubjects of jealouſy, as well as matt 
for new crimes. Her policy put her upon takil 
all poſſible methods to obtain her ends. hic 
then laboured with all her might to procure 
ſons the greateſt and moſt important empl 
ments; and although Tiberius had already *M 
made tribune, and Druſus conſul, Livia wad bac. 
= ' pa ! | 
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paring new honours for them, when providence, 
% which often confounds our beſt contrived deſigns, 
the partly overthrew thoſe of the empreſs, by one of 
avi WW the moſt afflicting events that could poſſibly hap- 

pen, and that was the death of her ſon Druſus, 
Wa Tiberius, after having conquered Illyria*, and 


and reduced Germany, under the obedience of Au- 


h ouſtus, (who were become inſolent upon Varus's 
ge. being beaten) came to Rome to receive the ho, 
M WW nour of a triumph ||, which was one of the moſt 


Ro- magnificent that had ever been known, by the 


"ok care and expence which Livia had been at upon 
ot 4 that occaſion. Tiberius gave a moſt magnificent 
Cu entertainment to the ſenators, the knights, and 


[ al the people; and the empreſs, together with the 
lem princeſs Julia, did the ſame to the ladies. Livia 


did not ſtop there. She cauſed to be built a 
magnificent temple &, to perpetuate the memory 
of his victories, and dedicated it to the goddeſs 
of Concord, near the Capitol. She had an altar 
erected in it to the honour of Auguſtus ; and, 
among other rare and rich preſents with which 
ie adorned it t, people moſt of all admired a 
plece of chriſtal of fifty pounds weight, and a 
mall tree of the true cinnamon, which ſhe conſe- 
crated herſelf, and placed in a large baſon of 
maſhve gold, from which diſtilled a certain li- 
quor in drops, which became extremely hard and 
precious. | 
After Livia had procured all theſe honours for 
Tiberius, ſhe was employing her thoughts about 
doing the ſame for Druſus, when the news of 
his death arrived at Rome, almoſt as ſoon as that 
of his victory; ſo that the pompous preparations 
Which were made for his triumph, ſerved as me- 


E 3 lancholy 
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lancholy trophies for his funeral. After this ex. 
cellent prince had fubdued the Sicambers, ang 
other neighbouring nations, (antient Germans, 
from whom deſcended the inhabitants in the ter. 
ritories of Heſſe Caſsle and Guelders) and wa; 
become very formidable to all Germany, where, 
notwithſtanding the vigorous reſiſtance he ever 
where met with, he had extended his conqueſy 
as far as the banks of the Rhine, which river he 
was about to paſs, when he was arreſted by death 
in the midſt of his glorious career: for being one 
day on the brink of the river *, a ſpirit appcared 
to him, under the appearance of a beautiful wo- 
man, and ſaid to him, in a menacing tone, 
% Whither does your ambition hurry you? Re. 
ce tire, you are come to the utmoſt period of 
« your conqueſts, and your life,“ and vaniſhed, 
This fatal prediction was ſoon verified. Druſus 
died as he was juſt going to Rome to receive the 
reward of his victories. This melancholy news, 
which was ſoon brought to court, turned the 
publick rejoicings into the deepeſt mourning 
Livia's affliction was fo great +, that the philoſs 
phers were ſent for to give her what conſolation 
they could; and the fenate, in order to conti. 
bute what lay in their power to the mitigation d 
her grief, granted her the privileges which the 
laws give to women who have three children 
Poor comfort for her unſpeakable loſs! 

Tertainly Druſus was worthy of the tears thit 
were ſhed for him. His merit was ſo great, that 
if it could be ſaid, there was true virtue amo} 
Pagans, no body could have a better claim to! 
than he. Livia was not the only mourner up0l 
this cccafion ; for Auguſtus, to whom Druſu 


was very dear, for more reaſons than one, Wi 
extream) 


* Dio. lib. re, [| Sueton. in Tib. F ven 
Conſol. ad Marc. f 
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extreamly ſenſible of this loſs. But above all 
Antonia his wife was afflicted above meaſure. 
She was daughter to Marc Antony the triumvir, 
wonderfully beautiful, and as to her prudence 
and diſcretion every author bears witneſs of it. 
She always lived with her huſband in ſuch har- 
mony and Jove, that they were both of them 


T : ee 

i "atterns of virtue and conjugal fidelity, in a 
he court where gallantry and debauchery were be- 
rome the top of the faſhion. The irregular con- 


luct of ſo many ladies, who indulged themſelves 
vithout ſcruple in all the pleaſures and vices of 
he times, and which were authorized and eſta- 
liſhed by cuſtom, made no impreſſion upon 
Antonia. Thoſe maxims which were moſt ca- 
able of corrupting the heart, found that of the 
rinceſs Antonia always protected by wiſdom and 
irtue. Her reputation was ſo clear and free 
rom the leaſt ſuſpicion, . that no lady an Rome 
as in higher eſteem. Druſus was the only ob- 
ect of her inclinations; for which reaſon * ſhe 
ould never hear of a ſecond marriage ; ſhe re- 


inp, 
. dived to conſecrate the reſt of her life to the 
tion nemory of Druſus, and pafled it 4 generally at 
nt er country houſe, which ſhe much delighted in, 
n nd where, among other innocent amuſements, 
tee § took great pleaſure in taking care of, and 
ren aying with, a fiſh, which ſhe loved mightily, 


nd made it wear ear rings; which particularity 
rew an infinite number of people to her houſe, 
pho flocked thither to ſee it ||. 5 
Druſus being dead, Livia employed all her 
are and diligence in favour of Tiberius; and 
King that Auguſtus was advancing in years, ſhe 
| | | PL thought 
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thought it was of the utmoſt importance to re. 
move every obſtacle that ſtood between her (on 
and the throne, and eſpecially to get rid of al 
thoſe who were next in ſucceſſion. She might 
ſafely do whatever ſhe thought proper, for the 
emperor was intirely governed by her, without 
reflecting, that by giving her ſo abſolute a power 
he betrayed himſelf : beſides, Livia was in: 
manner adored at Rome, where her authority 
was more reſpected than that of the emperor ; 
every body ſubmitted to her orders; and that 
which would have been impoſſible to another, 
was perfectly eaſy to her; for, in order to com- 
paſs her deſigns, ſhe knew how to proceed ſ. 
lently, without force or violence &. Her policy 
and ambition put her upon taking meaſures that 
were impenetrable, even to thoſe who were moſt 
Clear-fighted ; and it was not without reaſon that 
Caligula © afterwards called her + Ulyſſes in vo- 
man's apparel. ; 

It was to ſome ſecret ſpring of her profound 
and dangerous politics, that the tragical and ſud- 
den deaths of Caius and Lucius (ſons to -Julia and 
Agrippa) were attributed. I Theſe two young 
princes, ſo nearly related to Auguſtus, had mer 
equal to their birth. The eyes of all the world 
were upon them as immediate heirs to the em- 
pire ; for there was no ſort of reaſon to ſuppoſe, 
that Cæſar would go out of his own family tor 
ſucceſſors; and Livia could make no doubt, but 
that they were intended to ſucceed, ſince Au- 


guſtus had ſufficiently declared his deſign, by # 


dopting his two grandſons, and beſtowing upoſ 
them the moſt ' honourable employments; for be 
had named them princes of the Roman yout!, 
and was reſolved to appoint them conſuls as ſool 


| * 
* Tacit. Xiphilin. + Sueton. in Cai, Caligula 
{ Tacit. Ann. 1. c. 3. * 
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as they had paſſed the ſtate of puerility; ſo that it 
might be ſaid, they had already their foot upon the 
throne ; but that was the utmoſt limits of their 
fortunes. Lucius died ſuddenly at Marſeilles ; 
and Caius his brother in Lycia, as he was return- 
ing from the war of Armenia, where he received 
a wound, which, no doubt, was induſtriouſly 
prepared for him. . 
Auguſtus ſeeing none of his kindred now left, 
except Agrippa, youngeſt ſon of Julia, adopted 
him, together with the ſon of Livia. This ſtep, 
which divided the empire between Tiberius and 
Cæſar's grandſon, might be thought ſufficient to 
ſatisfy this ambitious empreſs ; nevertheleſs ſhe 
was not able to bear this partnerſhip in ſove- 
reignty, nor could ſhe endure that her ſon ſhould 
have a collegue in a dignity which had coſt her 
ſo much anxiety, and ſo many crimes. She did 
not long heſitate whether ſhe ſhould free herſelf 
from this grievance or not. She practiſed all 
her artifices to make Agrippa ſuſpected by the 
emperor, whoſe mind ſhe ſo poiſoned with ma- 
licious reports, and gave ſuch a diſadvantageous 
turn to all the actions of this poor prince, that 
the emperor, taking all for granted that ſhe was 
pleaſed to ſuggeſt, baniſhed his grandſon into the 
land of Planaſia. SS 
This baniſhment was thought very cruch, be- 
cauſe it was very unjuſt. Agrippa had not indeed 
that politeneſs and affability which Lucius and 
Caius his brothers were endued with; * on the 
contrary, he had a ſort of coarſe air, which the 
genteel manners of the court had not been able. 
to poliſh, and was very indifferently educated : 
but on the other hand, this was the only critac- 
they had to reproach him with, except. that of. 
being too nearly related to Auguſtus, 
| 3 Thus 
I Tacit.. Ann. 10. 
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Thus the blind condeſcenſion which this em- 
peror had to the will and pleaſure of Livia, made 


him the tyrant of his family, and the principal th 
inſtrument of her ambition, who aimed at no- 0 
thing but to deſtroy his family, and who, con- 

cealing her perfidious deſigns under a falſe thew Wi © 
of zeal for Cæſar's glory, laid the foundation of Ml © 
her ſon's grandeur in the ruin of thoſe who might il © 
either traverſe or defer it. Auguſtus himſelf q 
knew. it at laſt, but too late to apply any remedy, - 
He often complained to his friends of his crut| * 
deſtiny in thus loſing all his relations in ſo ſhot il * 
a time, though they were very numerous ; and 7k 


which laid him under the neceflity of calling in 
to the ſucceſſion his wife's fon, to the prejudice 
of the only grandſon he had left, and whom he 
had condemned to a rigorous baniſhment, with- 
out ſo much as knowing for what. He called to 
mind the miſerable end of his nephew Marcellus, 
and of Lucius and Caius his grandſons, who had 
periſhed in their youth, and in whoſe death it 
ſeemed as if there had been ſomething very extra- 
ordinary. Thoſe reflections, which moved him thi 
extreamly, put him alſo upoh thinking of prince 


Agrippa's misfortunes, againſt whom he had been * 
ſo cruelly and unjuſtly irritated ; and fancying WW , 
that he had found out the true caufe of it, he T 
formed a reſolution to go and make him a viſit in 5 
the place of his exile. He did not communicate WF _ 


it to any body but Fabius Maximus, not thinking I gef 
it proper to repoſe ſuch a confidence in man) 


0 hin 
people; and after “ having taken all the neceſſary wa 
precautions to keep ſecret this journey, he went 5 


thither, accompanied only by the above- men- 
tioned ſenator. The interview was tender and M. 
moving. Cæſar's heart melted at the ſight of his 
grandſon, many tears were ſhed on both _ * 


® Tacit. Ann, 1. 
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and thoſe of the emperor made people judge that 
the fortune of this poor young prince might one 
day change much to his advantage. | 
This little voyage, however, was not ſo much 
a ſecret as Auguſtus imagined. Maximus had 
not been able to conceal it from his wife Martia, 
and ſhe had the weakneſs or imprudence to men- 
tion it to Livia, This hatched in the mind of 
the empreſs miſtruſts that were fatal both to the 
emperor and his grandſon, and even Livia, in 
ſpite of all her cunning, could not help diſcover- 
ing to Auguſtus her vexation. She told him, 
with a certain air of pride and indignation, that 
* there had been no occaſion for all this ſecrecy, 
nor. Was his journey to Planafia of that vaſt 
{© importance, as that it ſhould require ſo much 
« myſtery ; and that ſhe could not but take 


very ill this want of confidence, as it would 


cc 


render her very odious to his ſucceſſor, who 
te 


would always look upon her as a perſon he 
** ought to ſuſpect, ſince Auguſtus did ſo.” 

The emperor, who had truſted no body with 
this affair but Maximus, was not at a loſs to find 
out the perſon that revealed it; and this impru- 
dence engraved in Cæſar's heart a reſentment 
which he could not forbear giving him evident 
tokens of, by one of thoſe terrible glances of, 
the cee which he was perfect maſter of upon 
occation, and which threw- Maximus into fuch a 
deſpair, that he immediately reſolved to deſtroy 
bimſelf. He communicated his deſign to his 
wife, telling her, that ſince he had had the misfor- 


wy 
by 
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by having revealed a ſecret of ſuch importance, 
it is but juſt that I ſhould puniſh myſelf for 
my unpardonable indiſcretion. Scarce had ſhe 
finiſhed theſe words, when ſhe plunged a poniard 
into her breaſt *, and Maximus immediately fol- 
lowed her example. ? Tacitus will not allow 
of this, ſince he reports that Martia lamented the 
death of her huſband, taking the blame of it up- 
on herſelf. | 5 c 

Be that as it wil, Auguſtus never had an op- 
portunity of bringing about any change in Agrip- 
pa's fortunes. The emperor died ſoon af. er, and 
nobody doubted, but it was one of Livia's con- 
trivances, by giving him figs that were poiſoned, 
to prevent the re-eſtabliſhment of Agrippa, and 
thereby fruſtrating all her expectations. 

Auguſtus died at Nola, in the very chamber 
where his father Octavius died F His laſt words 
were in favour of Livia; for after having aſked 
his friends F whether he had not acted his part 
well on the ſtage of the world, he addreſſed 
- himſelf to his wife ||, charged her to be mindful 
of their marriage as long as ſhe lived, and then 
expired, giving her marks of his tenderneſs and 

ection. 

His death drew ſighs and tears from all Rome; 
for ſince they were to have a maſter, the repub- 
lick could not poſſibly have a more worthy one. 
His magnificence and generoſity had brought the 
greateſt and moſt powerful men of the town to 
bend to the yoke. His moderation made it 
plainly appear, that in all the violences of the 


triumvirate, 


Plutar. F Aur. Victor. Epit. Dio. 
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'? Auditos in funere ejus Martiæ gemitus ſemet 


incuſantis quod cauſa exit marito fuiſſet. 
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triumvirate, he had acted contrary to his ſweet 
natural temper, and that he was an enemy to 
blood. His excellent virtues made it ſaid of him, 
that either he ſhould never have died, or never 
have been born. | 
His death was kept ſecret for ſome time, be- 
cauſe it was apprehended that Tiberius's abſence 
might be prejudicial to his intereſts ; but 2s ſoon 
as he arrived, the ſame inſtant that publiſhed 
Auguſtus's death proclaimed Tiberius his ſucceſ- 
ſor, Livia, upon this occaſion, did not forget 
her uſual policy; the affected an inconſolable 
orief, and ſhed tears in abundance. The firſt 
thing ſhe did was to cauſe all imaginable honours 
to be ſhewn to his memory. She had him im- 
| mortalized 3 and endeavoured to perſuade every 
body, that there. was ſomething in him above 
human nature, which the ſenator Atticus con- 
hbrmed, by ſwearing, (in order to make his court 
to Livia) that he had ſeen Auguſtus's ſoul mount- 
ing up into heaven ; and the empreſs, who knew 
very well that he had not ſworn gratis, made 
him a conſiderable preſent to reward this merce- 


e | nu 

o aſſaſſinated by the ' ſenators, whom he began ta treat 
it with haughtineſs, one day after he had been harangue- 
7 ing the troops, and the people being in motion on ac- 


. 
its b 
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honour of this new god. Altars and prieſts were 
dedicated to him, and the empreſs herſelf would 
be of the number. Auguſtus by his will, leſt 
her the third part of all his riches, and adopted 
her into the Julian family, from whence ſhe took 
the name of Julia, Thus by an odd jumble of 
circumſtances, Livia was at the ſame time wi. 

dow, daughter, and prieſteſs of Auguſtus. 

'The new reign wzs fignalized by the murder 
of poor Agrippa. Livia was reſolved to be re. 
venged of that unfortunate prinde, for the mil- 
truſt of Auguſtus ; and to take off the odium of 
that inhuman action, ſhe gave out that Auguſtus 
had fo ordered it in his will : but every body 
knew that this was only another crime added to 
all the reſt ſhe had been guilty of, in order to 
eſtabliſh the power of her and her fon, which 
increaſed daily, by the baſe and abject ſubmiff- 
ons of the Romans, whofe flattery put them up- 
on ſeeking out for freſh titles and honours to be 
conferred on the empreſs. That of mother of 
her country was ſolemnly confirmed; and it was 
ordered, that to Tiberius's titles ſhould be added 
that of fon to Livia; as much as to fay, that 
the honours he enjoyed of having her for his 
mother, gave an additional luſtre to all the reſt. 
They were even of opinion, that, by a very ſin- 
gular privilege, ſhe ſhould have an altar of adop- 
tion, but Tiberius, who did not much approve 
of gratifying his mother's ambition to ſuch a de- 
gree, rejected theſe flattering propoſitions of the 
ſenate. He looked upon the exceſſive honours 
and authority which Were given to his mather, 
as a diminution of his own. He remonſtrated 
to theſe ſeruile magiſtrates; that honours: ſhoule 
not be beaped upon: women ſo, out-of alt: bound 
and meaſure ; that as for himſeFf}*he would ne- 
ver confent to their decreging bim ariy that were 
e enn e, 
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extraordinary; and covering with the maſk of 
moderation the jealouſy he had conceived of his 
mother's greatneſs, he would never permit that 
her houſhold ſhould be augmented by the addi- 
tion of a ſingle officer. 5 

This behaviour of Tiberius was very mortify- 
ing to Livia, who had an inexhauſtible fund of 
ambition. As ſhe regarded the elevation of her 
ſon as the fruit of her labours, and had not raiſed 
him to that pitch of grandeur but in order to per- 
petuate her own, ſhe never ceaſed to bawl this 
in his ears, and tell him perpetually, that he 
held the empire from her; to give him to un- 
derſtand, that his acknowledgments ought to 
bear a proportion to the favours he had received. 
Tiberius, however, often failed in that point ; 
and whether it was owing to his bad diſpoſition, 
ich or that he could not endure his mother's making 
wy tbe authority of the laws give place to her, he 
11 ee every opportunity of curbing her am- 
ition. | . ; 
ol The affair of Urgulania, the empreſs's favou- 
* rite, furniſhed kim with one: and alſo afforded 
= Piſo an opportunity of ſhewing a great deal of 
i WF firmneſs and reſolution, at a time when ſubmiſ- 
- lion and flatrery ſtood in the room of virtue. 
. This ſenator had lent money to Urgulania, and 
to recover it, he was obliged to have recourſe to 
the prætor, who cited her to appear at his tribu- 
10 nal. She was under Livia's protection, and can- 
27 ſequently very powerful at court, which * made 
her ſo proud and haughty, that, in contempt af 
the moſt antient and ſevere laws, ſhe diſdained 
A to go before the ſenate, or any magiſtrate, when 
| Cited ; being therefore encouraged b Livia's au- 
thority, ſhe went to the palace at the very Eure 


„ ONT + . when 
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when ſhe ought to have been at the court 9 
Juſtice ; for the empreſs, who ſet no more limit 
to her power than her ambition, had made a grea 
deal of noiſe about this incivility of- Piſo, ant 
openly complained that ſhe thought herſelf 2, 
fronted in the perſon of her favourite. 

Tiberius could not well avoid intereſting him. 
felf in an affair which his mother had ſo much x 
heart, and thought that decency obliged him to 
intercede with the prætor in favour of Urgulania, 
againſt whom the unpolite creditor was very ze 
loue. He ſet out for the prætor's houſe, affect. 
ing a calm and ſerene countenance ; but that the 
magiſtrate might have time to decide the affair 
before his arrival, he ſtopped fo often in the 
ſtreets, talking to one or other, that he plain) 
ſhewed he was not very ſolicitous about the mat- 
ter. Livia was not the laſt that perceived it ; and 
not being willing to expoſe herſelf to the vexation 
of finding the cauſe go againſt her, ſhe called for 
money, and paid Piſo the debt herſelf. 

It was not only upon this occafion, that the 
emperor gave marks of his indifterence to hs 
mother ; for, another time, there were evident 
proofs of it, and in a more ſhocking manner, 
where her honour was directly attacked *. Fa- 
rilla, grand-daughter of Auguſtus's ſiſter, having 
8 ſome words that were very injurious to 
Tiberius and Livia at a full aſſembly, ſhe was 

accufed of this crime; and to make her ſtill more 
In fault, they alledged, that ſhe had been guilty 
of a horrible adultery, and had ſullied the blood 
of the Cæſars by an infamous proſtitution. 
There was nobody but what looked upon Fa- 
rilla as loft, The accuſation was no trifling 
affair, as it concerned both the emperor and his 


mother ; ſo people expected, that there 2 
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be ſome dreadful puniſhment inflicted on the de- 
linquent 3; aud it was, probably, the fear of pro- 
nouncing too mild a ſentence, that induced the 
ſenate to conſult Tiberius. But the emperor did 


not gratify the expectations of the accuſers, or 


the publick, much leſs thoſe of Livia. His an- 
ſwer was, that the law Julia had ſufficiently re- 
gulated the puniſhment for adultery ; and as to 
what regarded himſelf, he did not deſire that 
Farilla ſhould ſuffer for having ſpoke ill of him; 
ſo there remained nothing to conſider of, but the 
offence againſt Livia; ufon which the conſul 
aſked Tiberius's opinion. The emperor did not 
at firſt give any anſwer, but it was eaſy to per- 
ceive his thoughts by his looks ; and accordingly 
he went the next morning to the ſenate, and as 
if he had ſpoke his mother's ſentiments, declar- 
ed, that (however provoking the lady had 
been) the empreſs did not defire any. notice 
o 

Such was the recompence that Livia received 
for all the crimes ſhe had committed to raiſe her 
lon to the throne. The ingratitudeſhe met with 
from him, did not however diſcourage her from 
taking very ſtep that was neceſlary to leave him. 
in quiet poſſeſſion of that empire which ſhe had 
procured for him, at the expence of ſo much 
blood; and to remove every thing that might 
give him the leaſt room for jealouſy, ſhe perſe- 
cuted all thoſe of Auguſtus's family that were 


conſiderable by their birth or merit. As princes © 


Germanicus, and his wife Agrippina, were cer- 
tainly the principal perſons, and moſt eſteemed 
at Rome, ſhe took c. 
for deſtruction. 


Germanicus was ſon of Druſus and Antonia, 


Whoſe great merit we have already made men- 
tion 


care to ſingle them out 
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tion of. He was, in ſo high a degree *, poſſeſſed 
of every good quality, military, civil, and poli 
tick, that it was ſaid, he might be compared to 
Alexander as to his virtues, without the leak 
tincture of his faults. He was brave, without 
Taſhneſs ; diſcreet, mild, honeſt, affable, libe. 
ral, of an inviolable fidelity, prudent, an enemy 
to vice, having a noble and great foul ; temper- 
ing the m:jeſty of his elevated ſtation with ſweet- 
neſs and courteſy, His mind was anſwerable to 
his birth. He had no ſentiments, but what were 
great and exalted ; was perfect maſter of the att 
of ſpeaking well; and in ſhort, ignorant of no- 
thing that a great prince ought to know. By al 
theſe viitues, and extraordinary qualifications, 
Germanicus well deſerved the praiſes that were 
given him, and the eſteem they had for him, not 
only at Rome, but all over the world. Never 
was general ſo much beloved by the troops az 
this excellent prince was by his, who frequently 
offered him. the empire, which he as often re- 
_ and thereby made himſelf more worthy 

Or it. 5 3 | 
Agrippina his wife was notbing inferior to him, 
She was grand- daughter to Auguſtus, and de- 
ferving of the moſt pompous encomiums. Her 
chaſtity was ſo univerſally acknowledged, that it 
was not in the power of the moſt envenomet 
calumny to injure her reputation ; and this was 
the more commendable in her, as her mother 
* her but a very bad example. She was en: 
Aiued with an extraordinary courage and greatnels 
of ſoul ; and it might be ſaid, that ſhe bad ſur- 
paſſed the weakneſs of her ſex. She had how- 
ever ſome faults, which paſs for noble ones in 
perſons of her rank. She was not without a 
good ſhare of haughtineſs and ambition, * 
k 


* Tacit. Ann. 2. c. 74. + Sueton. in Cal, 
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le of yielding ; and ſhewing upon all occaſions, 
a heart inflexible againſt all the viciſſitudes of 
ortune, and an enemy to diſſimulation and flat- 
ery ; ſhe, upon all occaſions, gave proofs of 
her ſincerity, ſhewing by her words, in her per- 
on, and all her conduct, that noble kind of 
pride that her birth, as well as the innocence of 
er life, and a general admired character in- 
ſpired her with, | | 

Livia *, whoſe reputation was by no means ſo 
well eſtabliſhed, notwithſtanding her fair and re- 
gular outſide, could not bear to hear Agrippina's 
irtue and goodneſs continually extolled, and 
which ſhe could not help efteeming, though ſhe 
could not prevail upon herſelf to imitate her. 
Beſides, having been always accuſtomed to re- 
ceive the homage of the moſt conſiderable per- 


ons, who were very aſſiduous to pay her the 


honours ſhe expected, it was inſupportable to 
her that Agrippina ſhould be the only one that 
affected not to ſhew her that ſervile complaiſance, 
nor bend under the yoke that the reſt of the 
world ſubmitted to. his reſiſtance ſeemed to 
leſſen her power; and ſhe was the more ſenſible 
of it, as ſhe had laid down it for a rule, that no 
body whatſoever ſhould dare to contend with ber. 
This was the firft cauſe of the emulation which 


aſterwards divided theſe two princeſſes ; and of 


that implacable hatred that Livia, ever after, had 
for Agrippina. 5 
Tiberius was not exempt from this jealouſy, 
with regard to Germanicus; and his diſlike was 
ſo much the more dangerbus, as it was ſecret. 
He could not endure to ſee in this prince, virtues 
which he had no pretenſions to himſelf. The 
triumphs of Germanicus, which ecchoed all over 
the empire, by the applauſes which were given 
to 
* Tacit. Ann. lib. 2. e, 43 
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Tiberius the moſt cruel envy. Whence pro. 
ceeded the indefatigable endeavours of him ani 
his mother to thwart all the deſigns and unde. 
takings of the prince; but this was but poor fi. 
tisfaction, and not at all propottionable to their 
malice and hatred. They appeaſed it therefore, 
at laſt, by the death of this great man, who wx 
poiſoned by the treachery of Piſo and Plancim 
his wife, who were ſent on purpoſe into Syria 
where Germanicus commanded the army. 
When the news of his death was brought w 
Tiberius, he pretended to be extreamly afflicted, 
. but it was impoſſible for him to make people be- 
1 lieve him innocent; for the ſecret orders that he 
had given againſt Germanicus, were ſeen in the 
V hands of Piſo, who even intended to produce 
2 them in full ſenate for his own juſtification, anl 
to throw upon the emperor the ſhame and hor- 
ror-of this murder, as well as all the other wrong 
things that had been done in Syria. Agrippine 
left' that country, in order to bring to Rome the 
urn and aſhes of her huſband. All the orders d 
the town honoured, with their unfeigned teat), 
the arrival of that precious pledge, which brought 
freſh into every body's mind the ee the wo of 


,— = Germanicus's virtues. They all left the town, 
E and went to meet the proceſſion in deep mourn- 
1 Ing, that they might give to the manes of that 
beloved prince the moſt profound and ſubſtantil 
-*tokens of their grief. Never was there ſeen ſ 

great a concourſe of people together. All the 

houſes of Rome were left deſolate. The ſenate, 
knights, plebeians, women and children, in ſhot 


Woe HE 


been a god, 


A . 


to them, and which were ſo many undeniah} 
proofs of his merit, engraved in the heart 0 


every body was gone to meet the urn; and i 
was received with as much reſpect, as if it had 


1 Neither 
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Neither Livia * nor Tiberius appeared; not 
thinking proper to ſhew themſelves in publick, 
for fear their looks ſhould be obſerved, and peo- 
ple ſhould ſee in their countenances the joy of 
their hearts upon this occaſion. Livia, however, 
could not help giving proofs of her ſatisfaction, 
by openly defending Plancina, and proteCting 
er by her intrigues and authority, againſt the 
puniſhment ſhe deſerved. 

After the empreſs had ſacrificed to her jealouſy 
and ambition all the victims that were neceſſary, 
ſhe thought ſhe had nothing more to do but en- 
joy, without care or trouble, the fruits of her 
labours. Her grandeur and power were become 
idols, that were more worſhipped at Rome than 
the gods. The ſenate exhauſted their whole 
ſock of praiſe and ſubmiſhon, being very inge- 
nious in nding out new methods of pleaſing her, 
and inventing new honours to gratify her vanity; 
and carried their flattery ſo far, as to grant her 


h a ptivilege of fitting among the veſtal virgins at 
el the theatre, placing, among thoſe who made 
of WY profeifion of religion, the woman in the world 


that had leaſt, though ſhe wore the maſk of it. 
As toher making magnificent preſents to the tem- 
ples of the gods, that was only to impoſe upon 
the publick. She was not indeed covetous in that 
reſpect ; for, not only thoſe at Rome felt marks 
of her liberality, but in all the provinces ſhe was 
careful to diſplay her magnificence that way, 
eſpecially at the temple of Jeruſalem. She ſent 
thither vaſes of gold, and other precious materi- 
als, of exceſſive price, as ſo many monuments of 
her piety, or rather her hypocriſy, 


it Tiberius however was not able to endure the 
al WJ unbounded ambition of his mother; for though 


he himſelf had as great a ſhare of it as any body, 


* Tacit. Ann, 3. 
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yet he eſteemed only the ſolid and ſubſtant;y 
part, not regarding the ſhow or outſide ;'ſo that 
the pomp and magnificence that Livia ſo much 
inſiſted upon, was inſupportable to him. He 
diſſembled notwithſtanding, as long as the em. 
preſs was content with titles and honours ; bit 
as ſoon as he perceived that ſhe was carrying 
matters further, he could not any longer forbex 
letting her know, that her behaviour was not at 
all to his taſte, eſpecially with regard to an in- 
ſcription that was to be put upon an image dedi. 
cated to Auguſtus, in which ſhe had her own 
name placed before that of the emperor. He 
did not fail to look upon this preference as 1 
manifeſt attack upon his rights ; but not being 
willing to expoſe himſelf to all the quarrels he 
foreſaw would happen between him and his mo- 
ther, he made a pretence to quit Rome, and re- 
tired to © Caprea, where he paſſed the reſt of his 
life in thoſe abominations that cannot be read 
without horror; and in the mean time Livia 
reigned abſolute at Rome, where her authority 5 
| was 


r Caprea was an iſland near Naples, where there 
was no port or harbour that could admit of large ſhips. 
There was only a little creek for the entrance of boats 
and ſmall frigates, and they were diſcovered before 
they could come near the place by the centinels, who 
were continually upon the watch. The air was very 
moderate and mild, even in winter; becauſe the neigh- 
bouring monntains'- which ſheltered it, broke the force 
of the winds : and in ſummer, the heat was not excel- 
five, being always fanned with the ſea breeze. This 
was the place Tiberius pitched upon to make the ſcene 
of ſuch obſcenities as cannot be mentioned. Formerly 
in this iſland. were two towns; at preſent there is but 
one, called Capri, which is a biſhoprick, and where 
"mw bora John Gloria, inventor of the mariners com- 
PA . : | 
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was more fully eſtabliſhed by the abſence of the 
bn Nemperor. She even enjoyed for a long time the 
leaſure of governing, and lived to an extreme 
ge old age through the goodneſs of her conſtitution, 
the uſe of Pezzino wine, and perpetually chew- 
dat irg a certain ſweetmeat compoſed of a root 
which Pliny calls F Enula Campana. But yield 


In a 
* ſhe muſt at laſt, and pay the tribute due to nature. 
be fell fick, and the news of it was ſoon carried 


into Caprea to Tiberius. 
1 Though filial duty was not ſtrong enough in 
Tiberius to rouze him out of his infamous le- 


He. tbargy, yet one would imagine, that gratitude 


and decency would have obliged him, at leaſt, 
to make a viſit to his mother, who had given him 
the empire; but Tiberius was not influenced by 
either one or the other. Whether it was that in 
reality be did not care for ſeeing her, or that he 
was aſhamed to ſhew at Rome a head that was 
grown grey in the molt odious debaucheries ; or, 
laſtly, whether it was owing to his not being 
able to refuſe his favourite Sejanus any thing, 


himſelf 
n 


* Elius Sejanus was colonel of the prætorian cohorts. 
He raiſed himſelf by his cunning and artifice to the 


arrive at, He intirely poſſeſſed all the confidence of 
iberius. He was devoured in a manner with ſuch 


an unlimited ambition, that he aſpired to no leſs than 
cel. Ine empire. He cauſed Druſus, ſon of Livia, to be 
[his poiſoned; and perſecuted, beyond meaſure, Agrippina 
dene nd all her family. He was the author of a thouſand 
erly {W'volences that the. emperor committed. Tiberius was 
but Wt laſt acquainted with the perfidious deſigns of Sejanus, 
ere end cauſed him to be condemned by the ſenate at the 


ery time when this inſolent favourite thought that the 
nperor was going to raiſe him ſtill higher. 


ho choſe rather to keep him in Caprea, that he 


igbeſt degree of favour that was poſſible for man to 


rr 
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himſelf might have the conduct of affairs. Ife 
excuſed himſelf then on one pretence or other, 
and in the mean time Livia died +, being eighty 
years of age. Her body || was placed in the 
mauſoleum of Auguſtus ; and Caius Caligul, 
grandſon of this empreſs, pronounced her fune- 
ral oration. : 

The ſenate decreed to the memory of Liyi 
as great honours as they had done to her perſon, 
But Tiberius, always affecting a great deal d 
moderation, forbid them; and would not ſuffe 
her to be immortalized. And for fear thy 
ſhould think he was deficient in point of reſped 


for his mother, he gave out, that ſhe herſelf had 
ſo ordered it. | 


+ Dio. lib. 38s | Tacit. Ann. f. 
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HERE is nothing perfect in this world, 
The moſt exalted fortune and rank do not 
ke the poſſeſſors ſo happy, but that ſomething 
ill wanting to complete their felicity: It was 
ie ſaying of a poet“ who lived in Auguſtus's 
ne, and I do not know whether 1 ever 
erified it · more than that emperor. He was be- 
ome maſter of the world by his valour and the 
od fortune of his arms; and the mildneſs of 
is temper, the ſweetneſs of his reign, and pru- 
ence of his conduct, had quite obliterated ail 
e horrors of the triumvirate, wherein he was 
ut too much concerned; and bent to the yoi:<, 


y his enemies, reſpected by the inhabitants of 
e remoteſt corners of the world, adored by his 
bjects, eſteemed by every body f. He made 
e world taſte the "charms of that peace which. 
as ſo much wiſhed for, and which was the 
uit of the victories he had gained over thoſe 
ho were more envious of his glory and fortune, 
in zealous for the publick liberty. In ſhort, 
e limits of his empire were no other than thoſe 
| the whole earth; ſo that, if one might judge 
| things by appearances, Auguſtus could not 
t be the happieft of mortals. However, it 
ople do not ſuffer themſelves to be dazzled by 
e luſtre of his. grandeur, but will take a nearer 
ew of him, examine into his domeſtick affairs, 
d look into his heart, they will fini that his 


res, fears, perplexities and afflictions, more than 
Tor. I., | Mon 


® Horat. Od. 18. lib. 2. + Suet. in Aug 


oſe who were moſt ſtubborn, He was fearcd 


counter- 


9 
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counterballanced the ſweets of governing. Fy 
what ſort of uneaſineſs did not always accomyy. 
ny that exceſſive power? Without mentionin 
the untimely death of his nephew Marcellu ler 
which almoſt broke his heart, nor the conſpit , 
cies * which were continually forming agan on, 
him, which kept him in cruel and perpetull nie 
alarms ; without calling to mind the defeat oi 
Lollius, or the total overthrow of Varus , (even 
which had ſuch an effect upon him, as to make 
him ſhew tokens of affliction that were unbecom pine 


in 
„ Sueton. in Aug. Aurel. Victor. Epitome in Aug. 


* Quintilius, Varus was of a family more illuſtriou 
than noble. He had been governor. of Sy ria, andi 
was ſaid of him, that he came poor into a rich py 
vince, and went rich out of a poor one. He was af 
terwards ſent into Ciſalpine Gaul, where he cauſel 
to be reſtored to Virgil all his goods, which ths 
troops had plundered him of, and which piece of ys 
neroſity that poet has ſo much boaſted of in one of ti 
eclogues. . after that, gave him the comma 
of the army which he ſent againſt the Germans; bd 

Varus, ſuftering himſelf to be ſurpriſed by Arminiuy 
- general of thoſe barbarians, was intirely defeated 
Three legions, and all the auxiliary troops, were cui ® 
Pieces, and almoſt all the officers killed. Varus voi in 
not ſurvive this ſhameful diſgrace, but deſtroyed his 
ſelf, as his father and grandfather had done before om 
upon the like occaſions. The diſmal news of the l 
of the troops, and ruining of the army, was no ſoond 
arrived at Rome, than Auguſtus was ſeized with t 
moſt violent grief that man was capable of, He i 
his robe to pieces, groaned piteouſly, and drove WR. , 
head againft the wall, crying outevery moment, Vi 
rys, give me back my legions. He ſuffered his veal 
to grow, and in ſhort, ſhewed all the ſigns of inexp 
ſible ſorrow. This was looked upon as the great 
loſs the Romans ever ſuſtained in a foreign count} 
gace the deſtruction of Craſſus. | 
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a great prince). Let us only conſider the un- 
akable vexation that the enormous irregulari- 
of his only daughter Julia gave him, and we 
Il reckon this prince the moſt unfortunate of 
n, in the moſt exalted ſtation. Shame, con- 
on, anger, and ſorrow, were the implacable 
mies that tore his heart. Scipio, Gracchus, 
zinus, and Julia's other admirers *, he rec- 
Ded his mortal foes. In ſhort, Julia ſeemed 
to have been born but to poiſon her father's 
ineſs, by the bitter mortifications that ſhe 
ſed him. AS 3 | 
'xfar Auguſtus had his daughter Julia by Scri- 
ia, his third wife, and he took ſuch particu- 
care of her education, that the crimes with 
ich ſhe diſhonoured herſelf, can be attributed 
othing but the extraordinary depravity of her 
d; for the emperor had ſo ſtrict an eye over 
conduct, that his vigilance extended even to 
minuteft of her actions. He made her em- 
y herſelf continually in needlework, in order 
ave her no idle moments, which are general- 
aſſed in occupations leſs commendable +. He 
id her to ſay or do any thing but in publick, 
the fear of being cenſured might put her al - 
s on her guard; and that her words and ac- 
s might be ſuch, as ſhould: deſerve a place in 
journal which he intended to keep. Beſides, 
ommerce with ſtrangers was abſolutely pro- 
ted, and Tucinius, a young handſome man 
juality, drew upon him Auguſtus's indigna- 
for having paid his reſpe&s to the princeſs 
haya. The emperor wrote him a very tharp 
. upon that ſubject, and highly blamed his 
cretion. | 


F 2 | : But 


dene, de Brevit, vit. + Sueton. in Aug. 


TT £3, 
But how could the ſtricteſt education openy 
upon a ſubject, that nature might be ſaid to hay 
turned out of her hands ruined and ſooilt? 
violent bias that Julia had to libertiniſm, bafll 6 
all her father's precautions, and Auguſtus's J 
gilance proved too flight a barrier to ſtem thek 
rious torrent of ſuch a conſtitution. The ene 
ror, who was fond of her to exceſs, could nd 
forbear treating her with more complaiſance thy 
he ought. Fatal indulgence! which was th 
cauſe of all her irregularities, and the reaſon 
ber giving afterwards full ſcope to her vicious i 
Clinations. pe * 
Julia had a vaſt ſtock of beauty, which an 
ble negligence in her apparel rather ſet off thy 
otherwiſe. She was of a chearful and moſt 
greeable temper, and her converſation had ſom 
thing in it ſo lively and charming, that all w 
approached her were delighted with it. Tot 
: fire and vivacity of the moſt inſinuating andrea 
wit, was joined ſo large a ſhare of learning, th 
ſhe was able, with a great deal of judgment, 
give her opinion of, and even criticiſe upd 
books. A graceful perſon, a ſmiling count 
nance, and irreſiſtible charms, accompanied ht 
grand and majeſtick air, which was without 
fectation or ftudy ; on the contrary, her del 
viour and all her actions were ſoftened and en 
bellithed by that eaſy and free carriage, which of 
peculiar to ſuch as have been brought up in MH avi 
life. Her eyes made as many conqueſts as 
caſt glances; ſo dangerous were they to tha 
who wou'd pfeſerve their liberty: and over 
whole perſon was diffuſed ſomething ſo bewitd 
ing, that it was impoſſible to defend one's mph 
againſt her, In ſhort, one might venture to 
firm, that Julia was, beyond, contradiftion, f 
moſt aimable lady in the empire. 


of 
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dhe was but very young, when Auguſtus 
dught of procuring her a huſband, and did not 
np heſitate as to the perſon ; he pitched upon? 
ung Marcellus, fon of Marcus Claudius Mar- 

lus, and his ſiſter Octavia; and certainly, he 
ud not make a more worthy ehoice,. for Mar- 

lus poſſeſſed ail the good qualities than cam 
oder. a prince accomp iſhed. His name ſuffi- 
ntly denoted the illuſtrious race from which he 
rung, for he was deſcended from that famous 
arcellus ®, who ſhewed the world that Hanni- 
| was not invincible ; and, who after having: 
led, with his own hand, Viridomaras, king of 
e Gauls, had the glory of being the third, af- 
Romulus d, who conſecrated to the gods the 
ms of the enemies of the republick ; glorious: 
dnuments, which demonſtrated. that in the fa- 

ly of Marcellus, valour and nobility were of. 
e ſame date. This young prince had a fine 
Ireſs, a winning air, was humane and affable, 
pular and aimable; and beſpoke the love and. 
em of all who approached him; and people, 
ove all , admired: in him that growing merit 
a 4 Which. 


Tit. Liv, Florus lib. 2. - Platar. vit. Marcel. 
Horat, Od. I 2. lib. 3. Rea 


le Romulus the firſt king of Rome, was the firſt 
iche offered to the gods the ſpoils of his enemies; 

ing in battle killed Acron, king of the Ceci- 
, be offered his arms to Jupiter, in a temple which 
aaſed to be built near the Capitol, where the Cor- 
er es church, called Ara Coeli, now ſtands. This 
called the-temple of Jupiter Feretrius, from the 
in word, fero, which ſignifies to carry, becauſe the. 
. her carried himſelf, the ſpoils he was to conſe» 


| «Ped quia vita fuis humeris hzc arma ferebant, 
np Hunc Feretri dicta eſt ara ſuperba Jovis. 


- 


which proved him to be the true deſcenden 
his worthy anceſtors, whoſe virtues and exy 


gree. Such was Marcellus, whom his ung 
_ _ Auguſtus was reſolved to draw till nearer to hip 


The emperor, who was detained at 'T aragona 
| wedding, but for all that, would not defer) 


- himſelf worthy of that honour, and acqui 
himſelf in ſuch a manner, as fully anſwered! 


the birth and high rank of the prince and ping 
Agrippa had luckily an opportunity of adi 


pened, that exactly at that time, be finiſhedi 
grand and ſuperb, that it did not a little col 


nour to the daughter and nephew of Czar, 


- no jealouſy among the gods in point of preee 


admitted only through an opening at the top. 
Urban the fourth dedicated it to the virgin WY 
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ordinary qualities be poſſeſſed in an eminent g 


by marrying him to his only daughter Ju 
an indiſpoſition, could not be preſent att 
He charged his favourite Agrippa with the d 


and management of the nuptials, who ſhe 


emperor's expectations. prin 
This ceremony was performed at Rome, m 
the utmoſt magnificence, and proportionabk WF" 


very much to the grandeur of it“, for ith 
famous temple, which he dedicated to Jupit 
and all the gods, by the name of the Panthen 
and the ſolemnity of this conſecration wa 
bute to the ſumptuguſneſs of Julia's mari 
Agrippa, being reſolved to do all nofhble! 

* Dio. lib. 55 1 


e The Pantheon is a famous temple built by 
pa, and by him conſecrated to all the gods. Its 


+ the: fineſt piece of antiquity of that ſort at Rom eme 
zs of around form, which Agrippa choſe, preferall 


any other, to imitate the {ky ; and that there wi 


There is no window in this temple, ſo that the 


all the ſaints. 
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that nothing ſhould be wanting to ſhew his gra- 
titude to his great benefactor, opened his trea- 
ures, and diſplayed all his magnificence upon 
hat occaſion. Nothing was to be ſeen at Rome, 
but races, ſports, ſhows and diverſions of all 
forts, in which the ſenate, knights, and every 
body partook, and expreſſed their extraordinary 
ſatisfaction, by all the ways that could be thought 
on. The empreſs Livia was the only perſon, 
who, in the midſt of theſe rejoicings, had ſecret 
vrief and ſorrow at heart; for her fentiments of 
Marcellus were very different from that of the 
reſt of the world; ſhe looked upon that young 
prince as a powerful obſtacle to the preferment of 
her fon Tiberius, in favour of whom ſhe had 
formed vaſt deſigns. She thought of nothing 
les, than procuring the empire for him, and in 
ider to compaſs that great point, made no ſcru- 
le of cutting off all thoſe who eee her way. 

Marcellus was the firſt victim thet was ſacri- 
ficed to the fortune of Tiberius, becauſe the 
great advantages he had of being nephew, ſon- 
n-law, and preſumptive heir to Auguſtus, kept 
he ſon of Livia at a vaſt diſtance from the throne. - 

he empreſs thought proper (before Marcellus - 
ould have children) to ſhorten his days, in order 
0 pave the way for Tiberius. It is not very 
well known what method ſhe took to accompliſh. 
er deſign, for never did woman know better 
vw to conceal her intentions : ſhe had the cun-- 
ing to throw over this horrid crime, a veil, 
bich eighteen centuries have not been able to 
emove, . | 
When Auguſtus returned to Rome, he found 
Marcellus much nearer related to him than he 
mas before, and ſaw with great pleaſure, that 
wery body's heart was as much inclined to the 
Ance as his own. The ſenators, in order to 
8 1 make 


Muſat, a famous phy ſician was called in, and he 
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make their court to Auguſtus, received Marcel. 
lus into their number, and gave him the rank d 
thoſe who had been prætors. He was permitted 
to aſk the conſulſhip ten years ſooner than he 
ought, according to the laws; and, to theſe grex 
and valuable honours, the emperor added ſuch 
others, as made all the world take it for granted, 
he intended him for his ſucceſſor. But however 
charming and aimable were the good qualities df 
this prince, they had not force enough to fix the 
heart of Julia, who was not ſenſible of that tran 
icendent merit, which was ſo much admired by 
every one elſe; and Marcellus, who ſo much de- 
ſerved to be univerſally eſteemed, was the per 
fon ſhe loved leaſt of all. As ſhe was born with 
an amorous complexion, or rather an ungovern- 
able inclination to vice and debauchery, ſhe 
liſtened with attention and complaiſance to al 
thoſe who were preſumptuous enough to make de. 
clarations of their paſſion. She was conſtantl 
ſurrounded with ſuch of the courtiers, as welt 
reckoned the moſt gallant and polite, who nevet 
ceaſed to make their offerings of the moſt deli 
cate praiſe and flattery, which was ſo much ma: 
lignant poiſon, and with which her ſuſceptible 
heart was ſoon infected. Multitudes of her lo 
vers found their account in this affiduity, and it 
credibly reported *, that Tiberius, among the 
reſt, received from her at that time, the mok 
evident proofs of her affection. | 
Matters were in this ſituation, when Auguſtu 
was attacked by a diſtemper, that made eve!) 
body deſpair of his recovery , till Antonius 


W 
® Suet. in Tib. | T9 
+ Sneton. in Aug, Plin. lib. 19. cap. 8. Hora 

Antonius Muſa was the greateſt phyſician 
TR Auguſtus“ 
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was ſo happy in the choice of his medicines, that 
in a little time the emperor was quite well. This 
ckneſs of Auguſtus, was the occafion of a miſ- 
underſtanding between Marcellus and Agrippa, 
yhich in all probability, would have come to 2 
Jownright quarrel, if Auguſtus had not by his 
prudence prevented it. | 1 
The emperor, as ſoon as he found himſelf 
taken ill, depoſited in the hands of Agrippas the 
ing he uſed to make uſe of as a ſeal. This great 
mark of confidence, engraved in the heart of 
Marcellus a gloomy jealouſy, which quite over- 
me him. He thought it a preference as mor- 
tifying as it was unjuſt, . and from that time look- 
d upon Agrippa as his rival in Cæſar's favour 3: 
nor could he hinder himſelf from ſhewing evident : 
tokens of his diſpleaſure and reſentment. This 
vas reported to Auguſtus, and as on the one 
and he tenderly loved his nephew-*,.ſo on the 


+ Tacit. Ann. 1. 


Auguſtus's time; and had been made free by the em- 
peror. His brother was phyſician to king Jaba. Muſa 
ured Auguſtus of a moſt dangerous diſeaſe, by orders 
Ing him the cold- bath. This brought him into the 
higheſt eſteem at Rome, where his preſcriptions were 
regarded as ſo many oracles, and cold baths were af-- 
erwards very much in faſhion. . Horace, -whe intend- 
| to make uſe of the hot baths at Baya, by the ad- 
ce of Muſa altered his mind in favour of the cold +-: 
which greatly enraged the inhabitants of Baya againſt 


Muſa, who had made their town deſert, . by per- 


Wading all the. world to go to Gabia or Cluſium, , 
laces famous for cold baths. Muſa, beſides the glory 
if having reſtored to Czfar his health, received from 
us prince-magnificent- preſents, and was permitted to 
ear a gold ring as the knights did. The ſenate 
rected a ſtatue in honour of him, and placed it cloſe - 
dy that of the god Eſculapius: upon his account great - 
Mivileges were alſo granted to thoſe ofhis profeſſion. - 
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other, he had a perfect eſteem and affection fy 
Agrippa; he therefore reſolved to take a middle 
courſe, that ſhould ſatisfy both parties *. fe 
ſent away his favourite for ſome time into $y. 
ria, with the honourable title of governor, ant 
dignifted Marcellus with the pontificate and the 
edileſhip ©. He acquitted himſelf fo well in both 
theſe employs, that the Romans were delightel 
with him; but in the midſt of the applauſes that 
were given him on all ſides, he was attacked þ 
a diſorder that no body thought dangerous at fir. 
Muſa had the care of him +, for he was in the 
higheſt vogue on account of his having cure 
Auguſtus by ordering him the cold bath. He 
took the ſame method with Marcellus; but whe- 
ther his diſtemper was different from that of the 
emperor, and required other remedies, or whe- 
ther Livia 1, (as was generally believed) hal 
given ſecret orders, Marcellus died in the twenty. 

126; . fourth 


Vell. Paterc. Hiſt. lib. 2. + Hor, Epod. a 
Val. Dio. lib. 54. 


»The ediles were officers, who were intruſted with 
the government of the town. They had charge of tie 
publick and ſacred: buildings, the ſolemn games, and 
the management of the theatres. Fheir employment 
alſo obliged them to take care that the ſtreets were 
kept neat and clean, which was ſo rigorouſly exactel 
of them, that Veſpaſian, when he was edile, having 
neglected to have a ſtreet cleaned, through which Ce- 
ligula was to paſs, and who finding a heap of dirt, o. 
dered it to be gathered and thrown upon the magiſſrate 
for his negligence. None but the ediles were permit 
ted to have ivory ſeats in their coaches. None under 
twenty ſeven years of age were capable of enjoying 
this dignity. But though great reſpe& was paid 9d 
their perſons, yet they were not inviolable, for a mi. 
giſtrate inveſted with greater authority, had power © 
impriſon them. 9 
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tr fourth year of his age, exceedingly regretted by 


dl: WW Auguſtus, the court, and all the empire, leaving 
He BY Julia a widow, and never bad any children by 


her. | 
nd This death filled Rome with ſorrow. The 
the BW princeſs Octavia, his mother, was inconfolable. 
oth The emperor was exceedingly afflicted, and the 
tel tears * he ſhed upon that occaſion, were glorious 
hat WW demon trations of the eſteem he had for him, and 
of Marcellus's merit. It was certainly impoſſi- 
ff. ble for Auguſtus to find ſo worthy a ſucceſſor. 
the Julia made a ſhift to acquit herſelf of thoſe punc- 
rel i tilios, which cuſtom and the rules of decency 
He required, but they ſeemed inſufferably tedious to 
be- her: for as ſhe was then in the flower of her age, 
the and height of her beauty, and of all things hated 
he- reftraint, ſhe was very much rejoiced to enter 
hal into that Rate of independence, which Marcel- 
. lus's death procured her. She was not then obliged 
cth to a ſtrict obſervance of thoſe decorums to which 

ſhe was bound during her marriage, but was at 
liberty to encourage all the gay and polite young. 

men of quality and diſtinction, who made their 
court to her very aſſiduouſly. Thus ſhe eaſily 
the WJ comforted herſelf for the loſs of a huſband, . who 
an had been forced upon her without conſulting her 
vent heart. „ | 
er It is well known that the age in which Au- 
del guſtus lived, might be called the golden age, and: 
ing the moſt productive of, great men. There never 
C. was any but that of Lewis the Great that could 
br de compared to it. The horrors of à war, during 
v bich Rome had ſeen ſpilt the pureſt and nobleſt 
blood of her citizens, were at laſt ſucceeded by 
a profound peace, the ſweetneſs of which all the: 
18 world taſted of. The whole earth obeyed: Au- 
mã· guſtus, and all ſuch as were diſtinguiſhed in the 
| | empires 


Vell. Paterc. Hiſt. lib. IS, 


r | 
empire, either by their illuſtrious birth, the im. 
portance of their employments and dignities, the 
politeneſs of their manners, the extent of thei 
genius, or the reputation of their great exploits, 
compoſed the emperor's court, where gallantry 


reigned with ſovereign authority; for Auguſty 


himſelf was the great encourager of it. And 
though his amours were never put in competition 
with his duty, it muſt be confeſſed that his love 
to the ladies was more owing to his natural in- 
clinations than policy, whatever ſome have been 
pleaſed to aſſert. The principal courtiers were 
Mecænas t, very conſiderable on account of his 

great 


5 Mecznas, who was deſcended from the kings df 
Tuſcany, was extremely powerful at the court of Au- 
guſtus. He was poſſeſſed of every good quality, but 
eſpecially his moderation was ſo great, that he refuſed 

preferment, and never would accept of any higher 
dignity than that of a knight. Auguſtus had the great- 
eſt eſteem for him, conſulted him in his moſt impor- 
tant affairs, and had ſo good an opinion of him, that 
if at any time he was obliged to quit Rome and Italy, 
he intruſted Mecznas with the government. This fa- 
vourite never made uſe of his credit, but to do all the 
good that lay in his power; and above all, was the 
molt zealous protector of learned men. He uſed to 
ſpeak his mind to the emperor with great freedom, and 
it is reported, that one day when Auguſtus was ſeated: 


on his tribunal, adminiſtring juſtice, and ſhewing 2 


great diſpoſition to condemn a number of people, Me- 
cænas, who perceived it, and not being near mop 
to ſpeak to him, threw the emperor his pocket boo 

in which were written theſe words, Riſe, hangman, and 
leave the court; which bold ſentence ſaved the lives 
of all the priſoners. Auguſtus permitted him to ſay 


what he pleaſed, and never took it amiſs ; on the con- 
trary, he was very glad to be corrected by a man he. 


intitely loved. It is true, that Cæſar's regard for 


Terentia, 


at 
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eat credit with the emperor, and juſtly eele- 
brated for his love to learning, and being the 
greateſt encourager of the muſes ; Agrippa, Au- 
guſtus's favourite, famous for his victories and 
his wiſdom ; Tiberius and Druſus, ſons to the 
empreſs, who being honoured with the moſt im- 
portant employments, held the firſt rank ; Julius: 
Antonius, ſon of Marc Antony, a very conſider- 
able perſon 3 Cinna, grandſon to Pompey ; Mu- 
rena, brother-in-law to Mecænas; Julius Flo- 
rus, nearly related to Auguſtus ; Varus, once il- 
luſtrious for his exploits, and ſince remarkable for 
his being defeated ; Lollius, very much efteem- 
ed by Cæſar; Silanus, another of the emperor's 
near relations; Criſpinus, the conſul ; Seſtius 5, 
much 

Terentia, Meczna:'s wife, occaſioned a coolneſs be- 
tween them, which was the reaſon that Cæſar did not 
place ſo much confidence in him as formerly. After 
all, Mecznas would have been more to be pitied, if 
he had Leen mores faithful to his wife, but it was well 


known that he was extremely in love with the wife of 
dulpicius Galba, whom he viſited every afternoon, 


when her huſband went to fleep. Galba was reſolved 


to let Mecznas know that he was informed of this in- 
trigue ; for having one day invited Mecznas to dine: 
with him, he pretended to ſleep after dinner, but per- 
ceiving that a ſervant, who had alſo a mind to take the 
advantage of his maſter's drowſineſs, ſtole a bottle of 
excellent wine, at the very time when Mecznas was 
making his addreſſes to the lady; Galba cried out, Vou 
rogue, do you imagine that I ſleep for every body? 
Puer, non omnibus dormio.] | 
I. Seſtius, a Roman ſenator, was ſo. ſteady a friend 
to Brutus, that after having followed his fortunes in 
al his wars, he had the boldneſs and generoſity, after 
hi death, publickly to honour his memory, and to 
ep a ſtatue of him in his houſe, without fearing to 
daw upon himſelf the anger of Auguſtus. And the 
emperor 
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much valued by Auguſtus ; Gracchus, of a moſt 
noble family; Cicero, ſon of the famous ora. 
tor; Aſprenas, and an infinite number of others, 
that were exceedingly diſtinguiſhed at court. 
DF (1 | The 


Emperor admiring the inviolable fidelity which Seſtius 
preſerved to his ancient friend, even after his death, 
conceived ſo high an eſteem for him, that he gave him 
innumerable marks of his benevolence, and made him 
eonſul. 5 

Þ Marcus Cicero, ſon of the orator, eſcaped by a ſort 
of miracle, from the fury of the triumvirate. He 
had neither the learning nor the merit of his father, 
on the contrary, was ſubject to many failings, eſpecial- 
ly much given to wine, which made him often guilty 
of unworthy actions, witneſs the heinous affront he of. 
fered to Agrippa, Auguſtus's ſon-in-law ; for happen. 
ng to be at table together, and Marcus Cicero getting 
drunk, threw his wine in Agrippa's face. As Au 
guſtus had not without great regret given up Cicero to 
the reſentment of Antony, he thought himſelf obliged 
to repair the injury, as much as ia him lay, by ex- 
traordinary civilities to his ſon. In effect, as ſoon as 
the emperor had overcome all obſtacles, he reſtored to 
Cicero his eſtate, and did him the honour to make him 
his partner in the conſulſhip. Cicero made uſe of the 
power and credit which this high employment furniſh- 
ed him with, to blacken the memory of Marc Antony, 
in revenge for the ill uſage with which that triumrir 
had perſecuted his family. He cauſed his ſtatues to be 
broken to pieces; prevailed on the ſenate to publiſh an 
edit, that not only no ſort of honour ſhould be done 
to his memory, but that no one of that family ſhouls 
be ſuffered to take tre name of Marc, to ſhew his ha- 
tred to the triumvir ; which obliged the young Marc 
Antony to take the name of Julius. Auguſtus per- 
mitted the conſul to gratify his reſentment in theſe 
trifles, becauſe he had always a very great eſteem for 
Cicero's family. It is reported, that Cæſar going oe 
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The | muſes were cultivated by ſuch ſkilful 
maſters, that none could ever be compared to 
them. Ovid, the moſt gallant of all the Romans, 
and fo ſkilful in the art of loving, was the honour 
and delight of the court, by reaſon of his happy 
enjus, and his facility in compoſing. verſes. 
Virgil 2 was in the higheſt eſteem! for his extenſive 
knowledge, 

day to viſit one of his nephews, and having found him 
with one of Cicero's books in his hand, the young 
prince endeavoured to hide it, being afraid that Au- 
guſtus ſhould be angry at his reading the works of a 
perſon to whoſe death the emperor had contributed: 
but Auguſtus taking the book, read a conſiderable 
time, and then returning it, ſaid, My nephew, this 
« was a man of prodigious learning, and a true lover 
of his country.“ 3 * 
lt is not neceſſary to ſay any thing by way of com- 
mendation of Virgil 3 his works have acquired him 
ſuch glory and reputation as muſt laſt for ever. He 
was born at Mantua, or rather a village near that 


place. His mother was on a journey, and her pains 


came upon her ſo ſuddenly, that having no better con- 
veniency, ſhe was delivered of him under a tree, and 
it is reported that this child did not cry when he was 
born, Virgil was well known to Mecznas, who was 
the great protector and patron of learning; and it was 
through his intereſt that he was introduced into Au- 
guſtus's court, and received into the emperor's. favour, 
who made him conſiderable preſents, which the poet 
did not fail to acknowledge, and took care to proclaim, 
in his poems, the virtues and great actions of that 
prince, Virgil died at Brindes in the fifty-firſt year of 
his age, juſt when he had thoughts of correcting and re- 
viſing his works. His body was carried to Naples, 
according to his own requeſt, and a monument was 
erected for him on the high road to Puzzoli. Mon- 
keur de Guiſe, in his memoirs, ſays it is of white 
marble, and that it has the form of a dome, Virgil 
* | : was 


een 
knowledge, and the nobleneſs of his thoughts 
and expreflions. Horace, ſo remarkable for his 
excellent poetry and moſt agreeable humour, 
was of a ſtature, but-ſickly. and aſthmatick. On 
his 42 engraven theſe two lines compoſed by 
Mantua me genuit; Calabri rapuere, tenet nune 
Parthenope. Cecini Paſcua, Rura, Duces. 


d Horace is no leſs famous than Virgil. He wa 


born at Venuſa, a town ſituated on the' confines of the 
country called the Pouille, and his father, who was 
fon to a freed man, having acquired ſome riches by 
fingering. the publick money, carried Horace to Rome, 
where he gave him a very liberal education, which was. 
not thrown away upon him, for Horace learnt every 
thing that children of the firſt quality ought to learn, 
And in order to add philoſophy to his other ſciences, 
he went to Athens. t the civil wars ſoon interrupt- 
ed his ſtudies, Julius Cæſar being killed, and Brutus 
retiring to Macedonia, Horace who had put himſelf 
under his protection, followed the fortunes of that ſe- 
nator, who gave him employment in his army: but a 
he had little taſte for a military life, he quitted 
Brutus at thebattle of Philippi, and returned to Rome,. 
where, finding himſelf deftitute of money and friends, 
he was forced to compoſe verſes for a livelyhood, ſome 
of which falling accidentally into the hands of Virgil 
and Varius, (who were then in great eſteem at Rome) 
they ſhewed them to Mecznas, who was fo taken with: 


them, that he expreſſed a great defire to be acquainted: 


with the author. He ſent for him, and finding in ths 
young poet an extraordinary wit and vivacity, pre: 
ſented him to Auguſtus. Horace employed his fur- 
Frifing talents in poetry, in celebrating the emperor's 


victories and great actions, and compoſing. panegyricks 
upon Mecænas, Agrippa, and all thoſe who were in 
power, whoſe friendſhip he ſecured by thoſe 1 
3 MM a 
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At that time alſo lived Propertius, Varius, Tibul- 


Jus, Catullus, Cornelius Gallus, Quintillus a 
Roman knight, Ariſtius Pollio, and a multitude 


of other great men, illuſtrious for their learning 


and birth; ſome of which celebrated the exploits 
of Cæſar, others compoſed works of learning and 
wit, and there were not a few who ſang their 
amours under feigned names, or cenſured the 
manners of the times. ; 
On the other hand, the empreſs Livia ; Octavia 

Auguſtus's ſiſter; his two nieces, ſiſters to Mar- 
cellus ; Antonia, wife of Druſus ; and the other 
Antonia, wife of Domitius Enobarbus, (daugh- 
ters of Marc Antony the triumvir ; ) Scribonia, 
whom Auguſtus had divorced ; Servilia, who alſo 
had been wife to Auguſtus ; Claudia, daughter of 
Claudius and Fulvia; Agrippina, daughter of 
Agrippa; Terentia, wife of Mecænas, and 
Cæſar's miſtreſs ; Vipſania, Urgulania, and Priſca, 
the empreſs's favourites; Farillia, Auguſtus's 
near relation; Hortenſia, famous for her elo- 
quence © ; Cornelia, and an infinite number of 

other 
and when he had gained that point, he ſet himſelf to 
make his ſatires, where he does not ſpare ſuch as he 
thought deſerved cenſure. Horace was low of ſtature, 
and was blear-eyed, in one of which he had a fiſtula, 
which occaſioned Auguſtus to ſay, that when. he had 
Horace and Virgil near him, he might be ſaid to be 


between ſighs and tears, alluding to the fiſtula of one, 


and the of the other. Horace died in his fiftys, 
ſeventh year. 1 8 

© Hortenſia, daughter of the celebrated orator Hor, 
tenſius, inherited her father's eloquence as well as his 
tame, of which ſhe one day gave good proof before 
the triumvirs, who had laid a heavy tax upon the 
Roman ladies, and which they were very deſirous to 
be eaſed of, They 1 to ſeveral famous advo- 
dates to plead their cauſe, but they all declined go 
% 
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other ladies of the moſt diſtinguiſhed merit, were 
the ſhining ornaments of Auguſtus's court. But 
none of them was to be compared to Julia. She 
was then ſurprizingly beautiful, ſo no wonder if 
all the world paid court to her, which they dil 
with the greateſt aſſid uity; ſome becauſe they 
were ſmitten with her charms, others out of re- 
ſpect to the emperor, and great numbers in or- 
der to obtain ſome favour by her intereſt. 

. Auguſtus * as ſoon as he conveniently could, 
conſidered of a proper huſband for her; and after 
a little heſitation, pitched upon his favourite 
Agrippa; Mecænas f adviſed him to it. That 
wiſe and good friend always ſpoke his mind to 
Auguſtus ſincerely and without reſerve, fome- 
times indeed a little diſreſpectfully, but the em- 
peror did not mind it, knowing that he was 
quite diſintereſted, and was ſolicitous for nothing 
but the honour and welfare of his maſter. As 
they were diſcourſing together one day, Auguſtus | 
turned the converſation upon Agrippa, and 
begged Mecznas to ſpeak his real opinion of 
him. Mecænas (taking into conſideration the 
vaſt employments that Cæſar had heaped upon 
Agrippa, his great and many victories, and the 
prodigious efteem and credit he was in all over 
the empire) anſwered Cæſar, that he had raiſed 
Sen rg ny Agrippa 
- © Sueton, in. Aug. ＋ Dio. lib. 54. , 


daring to appear before thoſe three tyrants upon ſuch 
an occaſion. Hortenſia ſhewed more courage and ge- 
nerofity than thoſe orators; for after having prepared a 
fine ſpeech, ſhe demanded an audience : it was grant- 
ed; and ſhe pleaded her own and the other ladies cauſe 
with fuch irreſiſtible eloquence. and politeneſs, that if 
ſhe had not the glory of getting it totally aboliſhed, 
— gin ed ſo far as, to have it reduced to a mere 
E 


1 


grandeur, that he muſt either put him to death or 


ample of generoſity, and ſeldom practiſed amongſt 
courtiers, who are generally as zealous to tra- 


for the obſcurity of his family, by being poſſeſ- 


to ſignalize his capacity, as well as his upright- 


obſerver of his promiſes, exempt from jealouſy, 
and of a moſt winning behaviour, never proud 


credit was with the emperor) humble, eaſy of 


Auguſtus's family 3 for * he had actuall married 


lib. 2. » Sueton. in Avg. 
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Agrippa to ſuch an extraordinary degree of 


make bim his ſon-in law. This was a rare ex- 


verſe the preferment of others as they are to ad- 
vance their own fortunes ; always imagining that - 
the exaltation of others is a detriment to them- 
ſelves. !-- : . 
Marcus Vipſanius Agrippa F was not very U- 
juſtrious by birth, but he made ample amends 


ſed of every virtue civil and military, and by 
which he arrived to the higheſt power and credit 
that a favourite could poſſibly climb up to, which | 
furniſhed him with | innumerable opportunities | 


neſs and integrity. He was a moſt experienced | 
general, valiant and fortunate ; an excellent ſol- . 
dier, able counſellor, a diſintereſted courtier, and 
great politician. ' Beſides the requiſites that go 
to form a great man, he had all thoſe that are 
neceſſary to make an honeſt man. He was an 
enemy. to diſſimulation, a ſincere friend, a ſtrict 


of his grandeur and power, (however great his 


acceſs, and ever ready to do good offices. He was 
conſequently never envied in his exalted ſtation, 
but on the contrary, univerſally eſteemed and be- 
loved. In ſhort, there was nobody but what 
rejoyced when Auguſtus gave him his daughter. 
Agrippa was already, in a manner,' one' of 


arcella, 
T Tacit. Ann. 1. c. 3. Vel. Paterc. Hiſtor, 
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Marcella, daughter of Octavia, the emperor's 
ſiſter : for which reaſon Auguſtus, before he gave 
his daughter to Agtippa, made a compliment 
to his ſiſter Octavia, whom he intreated to yield 
him her ſon-in-law, and to confent that he 
ſhould become his. After which, Agrippa put 
away Marcella, and married the princeſs Julia, 
From this marriage proceeded Caius Cæſar and 
Lucius Cæſar, whom Auguſtus adopted; and 
Julia, who was married to Lucius Paulus, and 
Agrippina, who was married to Germanicus, 
Agrippa was too far advanced in years to 
match with Julia, who was in the prime of her 
puts and charming as we have deſctibed her, 
either did ſhe value herſelf upon her fidelity; 
- for as ſhe regarded not her reputation, ſhe gave 
. encouragement to all the paſſionate declarations 
of as many as pleaſed to introduce themſelves 
into her preſence, and gratified her lovers to the 
utmoſt of her power. Gracchus was one of 
thoſe who had moſt reaſon to boaſt of his good 
fortune F The nobility of his family, the 
gracefulneſs of his perſon, and: the gift of: well 
expreſſing his ſentiments, procured him, from 
Julia, ſubſtantial marks of her eſteem, which he 
afterwards paid very dear for. Q. Criſpinus , 
_ ; Who. had been Faves „ and who under a grave 
and ſevere outſide, concealed a large fund of 
villainy and perfidiouſneſs, was alſo one of her 
favourites. Julius Antonius was another of her 
.gallants ; Scipio, Appius Claudius, and a great 
many others, ſhared. in her good graces. In 
ſhort, there was no man (however low and 
mean) that durſt not form deſigns againſt the ho- 
[Nour of the princeſs. = * pa 
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Such notorious and ſcandalous behaviour could 
not but be known by all the town. Julia became 
the common topick of raillery and ridicule. 
Thoſe, to whom ſhe proſtituted herſelf with ſo 
little reſerve, made her the ſport of their conver- 
ſation, and ſhe herſelf, not caring what people 
ſaid of her, publiſhed her own infamy, and was 
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Some of her lovers afking her one day, how it 
came to paſs that her children were ſo like 
Agrippa, who in all probability was not their fa- 
ther, ſhe anſwered laughing, that ſhe never ſuf- 
fered || any one to approach her veſſel but when 
it was full; thus making a jeſt of that which 
ought to have given her the greateſt ſhame and 


wy ww 
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Ry I know not whether any credit may be given 
; to the report of Auguſtus's having had too much 
e complaiſance for his daughter. The extraordi- 
f nary indulgence that he ſhewed her, gave occa- 
] ſion to cenſures that were not much to his ho- 
> nour *, and the baniſhment of Ovid corroborated 
l theſe ſuſpicions, It is credibly affirmed that this 
1 poet, who was ſo long the ernament of Rome, 
e was deeply in love with Julia, and was far from 
g being hated by her. That he one day ſurprized 
e the emperor taking liberties with Julia, which 
f are not very uſual between a father and his 
r daughter; unlucky accident for Ovid, whoſe ' 
r curioſity was ſeverely puniſhed by a rigorous 
t exile, which nevertheleſs was given out to be 
n for quite another ſort of crime. Be this true or 
d Wh Not, it is certain that Caligula, afterwards 2, 


made no ſcruple to ſay that his mother Agrippina 
. | - | _—__. 


2 


e niſi plena navi, tollo vectorem. Ma- 
„lib. ii. c. 85. Aurel. Victor. Epitom. in Aug. 
7 Sueton. in Cai. X s a 


hat 
* 


the firſt to make à jeſt of her debaucheries. 


. 
was the fruit of the inceſtuous amours of Auguſ- 
tus, and Julia. | 


7 


. 


and eſpecially Auguſtus, who chiefly owed his 


fortune to the wiſdom and bravery of that great 
man. Julia was then with child, and ſoon after 
was delivered of a ſon, who was called Poſthu- 


mus Agrippa. It may be imagined that ſhe was 


eaſily comforted for the loſs ef a, huſband, who 


was too well acquainted with her behaviour not to 
have a very bad opinion of her. Her mourning 


was, accordingly, a ceremonious and not a ſin- 


cere one; for he was ſcarce dead, when finding 
herſelf once more at liberty, and not much re- 
ſtrained by the preſence of her father, who was 


often -f obliged. to leave Rome on account of one 
or other of the provinces revolting, ſhe was re- 
ſolved to deny herſelf nothing, but to gratify her 


vicious paſſions without bounds. 

This irregular conduct of hers was well enough 
known to Tiberius, who, in Marcellus's life- 
an ſufficient proofs of her not being of a 
cruel diſpoſition. It was to him, however, that 


Auguſtus married his daughter, after having he- 


ſitated ſome time whether he ſhould give her to a 


ſenator or a knight ||. It was no ſmall affliction 


to Tiberius to be forced to part with his wife 
Agrippina (by whom he had his ſon Druſus, and 
whom he loved infinitely) to marry Julia, whole 
character he was ſo well acquainted with; but it 
was the emperor that ſpoke, and beſides he 


knew it could not but be a conſiderable ſtep to 
the throne, ſo his ambition got the better of all 


other conſiderations .: he divorced Agrippina and 
| married 


+ vel. Paterc. Hiftor, lib. 2. ] Sueton. in Au: | 


63. in Tib. 7. 


She was a ſecond time ſet free by the death 1 
Agrippa, who was regretted by all the world, 
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married Julia. It was foon obſerved that his 
having parted with his firſt wife was great grief 
to him; for meeting her once by chance, he 
changed countenance ſo much, that the compa- 
ny ſoon perceived how far he was from being 
cured of his affection for her, and that ſhe was 
by no means indifferent to him ; for which reaſon 
Agrippina was deſired to avoid him as much 
as poſſible, for fear that Tiberius's diſlike to 
Julia ſhould ' increaſe in proportion to his love 
for the other. SI 

Theſe precautions being taken, there ſeemed. 
to be a tolerable underſtanding between the new 
married pair, and people even thought that they 
were pretty fond of each other ; but alas ! this 
« was only of a ſhort continuance. Tiberius was 
I well informed of the life ſhe led ; and for her 
r 
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part, ſhe deſpiſed him as being her inferior, and 

becauſe his gloomy and ſurly humour did not at 

all ſuit with her gay and wanton diſpoſition. In 
h ſhort the wedding bands became inſupportable 
s chains to both of them, and their mutual hatred 
a went ſo far, (eſpecially after the death of a ſon 
it they had) that an hiſtorian tells us they did not 
cohabit together *. | TS 


2 Then it was that Julia, keeping no longer any 
n meaſures, gave herſelf up intirely to all manner 
fe of exceſſes. Thoſe conſiderations, which one 
id would imagine were capable of making impreſ- 


lions on the moſt diſſolute and abandoned, had 
no fort of effect upon her, whoſe ungovernable 
appetites, hurried her away in ſpight of duty and 


to all obſtacles. Neither the ſhame ſhe brought 
all upon herſelf, nor the reflection upon her birth, 
nd vhich ſhe ſo much diſhonoured, nor the indig- 
ied nation of her father, with which ſhe was threat- 


ned, were able to keep her within the rules of 


® Sueton, in Tib. c. . 
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decency. All thoſe who attempted to adviſe her 
the reckoned intolerably impertinent, and liſten. 
ed only to the poiſonous and infected leſſons of 
Her paramours, who were a ſet of the moſt de. 
bauched wretches, and who eaſily infuſed their 
deteſtable and corrupted maxims into a heart that 
made no defence, 
Tiberius, who could not remain an uncon- 
cerned ſpectator of all theſe diſorders, determin- 
ed to leave Rome, under pretence of being weary 
of fatigues and buſineſs. It coſt him a great 
deal of trouble to get leave, for Livia, his mo- 
ther +, beſought him with tears and intreatic 
| to ftay ; and the emperor made bitter and very 
moving complaints to the ſenate, that Tiberiu 
in his reſolution to forfake him; but he 

was inflexible, ſo they were forced to conſent at 
Iaft , when they faw him ſo obſtinate in bis de- 
fign, that upon their continuing to oppoſe hin 
he abſtained from eating during four days |. He 
quitted Rome then in a fury; went to Oftia 
without ing to, or faluting any body, and 
handed at Rhodes, where he paſſed many a te- 
dious and melancholy hour. 
| Tt is ſaid that Tiberius had many reaſons fot 
this retirement. He was apprehenfive that the 
young princes Lucius and Caius might be jealous 
of him, or rather, he was ſo of them; for be 
could not endure to fee them preferred to the 
- higheſt dignities, and looked upon them as the 
apparent heirs of the empire. He alfo imagine 
that his abſence would make him more conſidei- 
able, as he would thereby become more necelſ 
ry : for as he knew he had done the republict 


great 


I Vell. Paterc. Hiſt. lib. 2. 1 Tacit. Ann. | 
| Sueton. in Tib. c. 10. CANT 
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great ſervices, he took it for granted that the 
would not be able to do without him, But it 1s 
ertain, his chief reaſon for leaving Rome was, 
the vexation that the horrible irregularities of his 
ife gave him, and the more, becauſe he durſt 
not put her away, nor ſo much as reprimand her, 
for fear of provoking Auguſtus, He knew that 
e took a great deal of pains to give the empe- 
or a bad impreſſion of him, by the letters which 
e continually wrote to him to that purpoſe, 
hich were full of invectives and complaints; 
which letters were ſuppoſed to be the work of 
ne of her gallants, and wherein nothing was 
mitted that could make him appear in the 
plackeſt colours. 
Tiberius's abfence furniſhed Julia with an op- 
jortunity to ruin herſelf intircly ; for there was 
hen nobody to be a check upon her, and con- 
quently no bounds ſet to her vicious appetites, 
yhich a long practice of gratifying had rendered 
d habitual, that ſhe had contracted a miſerable . 
mpoihbility to be otherwiſe. © Senators, knights, 
onſuls, all were welcome. She was not one of 
hoſe nice, ſcrupulous ladies, that make a ſecret 
their amours, and conceal them under a grave 
nd demure outſide ; ſo much precaution would 
jave been an inſufferable reſtraint to her. She 
eceived her lovers by troops *, and run wild 
pith them about the ſtreets of Rome in the 
ght, and afterwards went and partook of treats 
nd entertainments that they had prepaied for 
er, which ſhe did not chuſe to quit, but in order 
o diſhonour + every corner of the town with her 
toltitutions, which ſhe had the impudence to 
ractiſe, even on the tribunal of harangues, 
Vol. I. G where 


* Admiſſos gregatim adulteros. Dio. lib. 54. 
ph. in Aug. | 
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where her father had cauſed to be publiſhed ſuch Her 
ſevere edicts againſt adultery r, without keep'ng c 
any meaſures, or conſidering any thing but ten. 
gratification of her furious appetites. All this wy Wall 
not ſufficient ; but as if it had been her whole ſtud [ 
how ſhe could poſſibly carry her exceſſes further Hot 
ſtill, ſhe took it in her head, to have placed ever en 
day on the ſtatue of Marſyas || as many crown 
as ſhe had committed crimes during the night“. th 
If all this was not atteſted by authors who ic) 
veracity has never been called in queſtion, no © 
body would give credit to” it. In effect how | 
inexpreſſibly ſhameful was it for the daughter of Hue 
the maſter of the world to diveſt herſclf of H 
modeſty and decency, and even glory in he en 
abominations. The emperor was afterwaa At 
thoroughly informed of them, but too late li 
apply any remedy. It is a fatal misfortune at 

h tending ane 


t Vell. Paterc. Hilt. lib. 2. [| P:in, lib. 21.6 
11. Senec. de Benef. 


ſe] 
4 Marſyas was a famous player on the flute its; 
Phrygia, who was ſo conceited as to challenge Apolnirec 
The god (as may well be imagined ) remained conqu bf. 
Tor, and in order to puniſh the inſolence and preiumW:: u 
tion of his rival, he had him flayed alive. Others * 
that Marſyas was a prieſt of Bacchus. His ſtatue W 15 
erected in every free town, as a mark of its liberty, 0 0 
cauſe Bacchus was alſo called Liber, which is as mud. 4 
to ſay, free. Be it as it will, there was at Rome a hi 1 
of Marſyas in the ſquare called Forum Roma. he 


which was looked upon either as a monument of li 
ty, or of A pollo's victory. It afterwards becint 
cuſtom for the lawyers to place, upon this ſtatus 
many crowns as they had gained cauſes; and it wal 
imitation of them that Julia “ eam coronari jube 
4 ab iis quos, in illa nocturna palæſtra, valentiſi 
«© celluctatores experta erat. Says Muret. on denn 
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ending princes, that they are the laſt who are 
cquainted with the affairs of their own family, 
nd at the ſame time know every thing that 
aſſes elſewhere. 

It is, however, very true, that Auguſtus was 
ot quite ignorant of his daughter's licentious 
onduct, for there were not wanting thoſe who 
ad given him hints of it; but whether he was 
th to believe theſe reports, or that his jour- 
eys, and the multiplicity of his affairs, diverted 
5 thoughts from examining into thoſe matters, 


left her intirely at liberty; till being fully in- 


10 ructed in theſe ſcandalous proceedings, he gave 
A mſelf up to grief beyond what he had ever felt 


don other occaſions. 

At firſt he thought of nothing but treating 
lia with the utmoſt ſeverity. Sometimes he 
da mind to put her to death, and ſoon after, 
anging his mind, was reſolved to banifh her 
o ſeme deſolate iſland, When he reflected 
her proſtitutions and moſt ſhameful behaviour, 
was ſo overwhelmed with contuſion, that he hid 
ſelf for a great while, and would receive no 
te Nits; and then it was, that being in the greateſt 


poagree ſenſible of all the affliction a father ts capa- 
onquſg of feeling on ſuch an occaſion, his rage againſt 
una was carried to its utmoſt extent. He wrote 


ong letter to the ſenate, containing the whole 
al of his misfortune, and in terms fo pathe- 
Fand moving, that his exceſs of grief and af- 
tion appeared in every line of his epiſtle. 

Vhen he had time to cool a little, natural 
W-tl0n took place of anger, and he repented 
can he had publiſhed his daughter's crimes, 
atue, ch unfortunately he had been ignorant of till 
it vw, or elſe had neglected to take the proper 
jubeWlures. In theſe violent agitations, he curſed 
nu avohter that was the cauſe of them, and be- 
2 2 walled 
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wailcd the loſs of Agrippa and Mecznas, why 
would either have prevented theſe evils by thei 
good advice, or at leaſt have comforted hin 
under them. So true it is, that nothing cn 
make one amends for the loſs of a ſincere ard 
diſintereſted friend: : uguſtus, among ſo many 
millions of ſubjects, was not able to find tw 
that could be ſubſtituted in the room of Mecxuy 
and Agrippa. 
The emperor, in the mean time, was deter. 
mined not to ſuffer the corrupters of Julia tog 
unpuniſhed. He made a ftrict ſearch for then, 
but yet did not chaftiſe them all equally. In th 
firſt tranſports of his rage, he fell upon one « 
theſe miſerable delinqueiits, and forgetting hi 
own dignity, ſtooped ſo low as to beat him 
verely with his fiſt, till the criminal, reproad 
ing him with the breach of bis own law, as t 
the penaltics in caſes of adu'tery, he was | 
much aſhamed *, that he did not appear for 
great while. Sempronius Gracchus was banil 
ed to Cercina, an iſland in the African ſe 
where Tiberius afterwards, to revenge the 3 
front he had received, put him to death. Cn 
pinus, Claudius, and Scipio, were alſo condent 
ed to baniſhment, which was thought a mild 
puniſhment than they deſerved. 
Julius Antonius, the moſt illuſtrious of all! 
lovers, did not come off ſo well. He fell a 
crifice to Czfar's reſentment ; and to ſay g 
truth, he was the moſt blameable, having inkil 
obligations to the emperor ; for after the bit 
of Actium, and the death of Marc Anto 
Auguſtus gave a ſingular inſtance of his model 
tion and clemency, in not only pardoning 


* Plut. Tacit. Ann. 1. Vell. Paterc. Senec. 
Clement. I | 
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ſon of his enemy, but giving him + the pontifi- 
cate, the conſulſhip, and ſeveral governments. 
He did not ftop there, but honoured him 
with his alliance, in marrying him to a daughter 
of Octavia, his fſifter. Julius Antonius, not- 
withſtanding all theſe favours, being bewitched 
with the beauty of Julia, and having the misfor- 
tune to be agreeable to her, forgot all this, and 
run headiong to the gratification of his paſſions. 
e became the ſeducer of his benefactor's 
daughter, which ingratitude coſt him his life. 
Some ſay he killed himſelf, to avoid a worſe 
eath that was preparing for him; others affirm 
that he was formally condemned, and ſuffered in 
onſequence of the ſentence pronounced againſt 
him for the crimes of adultery and treafon. Be 
that as it may, it is certain that his amours with 
ulia were the occaſion of his death, and that he 
wed his ruin to love, as his father had done. 
The princeſs had her ſhare in the puniſhment, 
or Auguſtus baniſhed her into the iſland of Pan- 
ateria 3 and being apprehenſive that her gallants 
ught viſit her, he expreſly forbid that any body 
hould preſume to go thither without his permiſ- 
on: and when any man aſked his leave to do 
0, Auguſtus would examine, with great ſtrict- 
eſs and attention, the ſize, age, colour of their 
lair, the air of their face, the blemiſhes or par- 
cular marks of their body, in order to hinder $ 
y theſe precautions, any one from ſeeing her in 
liſpuiſe, imagining that in caſe he ſhould be de- 
eired in ſpight of his vigilance, and that any 
ver ſhould venture to tranſgreſs his orders, he 
night be able to find him out by theſe marks 
nd tokens, * | 


G ; . Phoebe, 


+ Vell. Paterc. Hiſt, lib, 2. + Dio. lib, 54; 
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Phœbe, who had been made free by Juli he 
and was her aſſociate and confidant in all he ſer 
proſtitutions, prevented the puniſhment ſhe d. fol 
ſerved by hanging berſelf; and Auguſtus p 
felted, that it would have rejoiced him if hi [ak 
daughter had imitated her. Nobody doubt 
but he ſpoke ſincerely, for he was not ſo ſenfibL””" 
of the death of thoſe who belonged to him as of"! 
their diſhonour ; and it was obi:: ved, that heb ine 
mented his condition whenever he thought of hi 
daughter, the other Julia his grand-daughter, wh her 
was as debauched as her mother, and of Poſth. 
mus Agrippa. 

Tiberius was all this while at Rhodes e, werf 
he was indulging ( with impatience enough) hi 
ſpleen and ill humour, when he was informed d 
what paſſed at Rome, and how the emperor hu 
punithed Julia, He was extremely glad tok 
revenged of her {or the affronts he had e ceivei 
but as he was maſter of the art of diſſimulation 
he affected a falſe compaſhon for her, and wrot 
an artiul letter to the emperor, whom he ir 
treated to take ſome pity on her, and to excil 


e Rhodes was a town ſituated in the iſland called h 
the ſame name; it was formerly a celebrated plact 
There was a ſtatue of the ſun made by Charles the i 
dian, which was ſeventy cubits high. It was calle 
the Coloſſus of Rhodes, and from thence the Rhodut 
were called Coloſſians. It was as much as a man coil 
do to compaſs with both his arms the thumb of th 
flatue. It was placed at the entrance of the port, an 
the largeft ſhip paſſed between its legs under full a 
This Coloflus had been made but fifty- fix years will 
an earthquake threw it down. The knights of d. 
Jahn of Jeruſalem had for a long time poſſeſſed tit 
iſland, which was taken by the Turks in fiſteen hut 
dred and twenty-two. St. Paul addieſſed one of 
epiſtles to the Coloſſians. 
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her weakneſs, which perhaps had been repre- 
ſented in a worſe light than it ought ; to make 
ſome allowances for the vivacity of her temper, 
and to abate ſomewhat of his ſeverity for his 
fake. Thus he pretended to have a great affec- 
tion for his wife, and to be very ſenſible of her 
misfortunes, when at the ſame time nothing 
could give him greater pleaſure than her ſuffer- 
ings. 

The people were touched with eompaſſion for 
her, and begged for her return and forgiveneſs, 
with more ſincerity, but not with better ſucceſs. 
Auguitus was implacable, and ſwore that fire and 
water ſhould ſooner agree together, than he 
would conſent to her return. Cæſar's obſtinacy 
in this reſpect increaſed the people's deſire to ob- 
tain their requeſt: they redoubled their efforts; 
and that the emperor might be diſengaged from 
his oath, and have it in his power to recall her 

ithout being guilty of perjury, they threw into. 
the Tiber a great quantity of lighted flambeaux, 
that the ridiculous prodigy of making fire and 
water agree, might thereby be brought about. 
But Auguſtus was not to be prevailed on to alter 
his mind, and hearing that there was a deſign to 
arry her off by force, he changed the place of 
her baniſhment, and ſent her to Rhegio in Cala- 
bria, where ſhe was treated with a little leſs ri- 
gour; but he firſt diſſolved the marriage that he 
had ob'iged Tiberius to contract with her. 
Auguſtus died, and it was generally ſuppoſed 
hat Julia's exile would end with her father's 
life, and that Tiberius would recall her, ſince he 
had intereſted himſelf ſo much in her behalf. 
But this new emperor ſoon ſhewed that what he 
bad done was through policy, not love; he 
had ſuffered too much vexation from Julia's be- 
Nviour to pardon her, ſo that he no ſooner laid 
G 4 | hold 
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hold of the reins of the government, than he for 
got all he had wrote to Auguſtus in her favou, 
H immediately forbid her to ſtir out of he 
houſe, took from her the little money that her 
father had allowed her, under pretence that ther 
was no mention made of it in Cæſar's will. l 
ſhort, he contrived matters ſo, that ſhe +:.riſhe 
with hunger and miſery. It cannot be a 5 tha 
this princeſs was much to be pitied, ſince it : cer 
tain that her crimes did not deſerve a k 
puniſhment. 
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her . 

her Wives of CALIGULA, 

ere | 

If HE emperor Caius was ſon to Germanicus 
he and Agrippina *, He was alſo called Ca- 
hat MW ligula, from the little boots which he wore after 


the manner of the ſoldiers, among whom he was 
bred up „ and which education procured him the 
affection of the troops f. He paſſed ſome of his 
youth with | iberius in the iſland of Caprea, 
where he was a witneſs to all thoſe abominations 
into which that emperor plunged himſelf, and 
which he afterwards imitated: He alfo learnt 
there the art of diſſimulation, (ſo neceſſary in 
courts) and had an opportunity of acquiring and 
practiſing that great degree of cunning, which en- 
fabled him to accommodate himſelf to the odd 
and dangerous humour of Tiberius, from whom 
he found means to conceal all his vices by a moſt 
profound and matchleſs artifice ; he contrived to 
inſinuate himſelf into the good graces, and pre- 
ſerve the eſteem of the emperor, in ſpight of 
the many ſnares that were laid for him by his 
G5 enemies, 


* Tacit. Ann. 1. ＋Sueton. in Cai. 


' Caius Cæſar Caligula was born on the laſt day of 
Auguſt, under the conſulſhip of his father and of C. 
Fonteius Capito, at the time when the Jegions, com- 
manded by Germanicus, were in their winter quarters: 

aich the Romans looked upon as an omen of his fu- 
ture grandeur, And as ſoon as he became emperor, 
chele two lines were publiſhed, which expreſs as much. 


In caſtris genitus, patriis nutritus in armis, 
Jam deſignati principis omen erat. 
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cnemies, who did their utmoſt to make hin 
complain, that they might have it in their power 
to ruin him. By thus wearing a maſk he deceived 
Tiberius, who of all men living was the mof 
impenetrable in his deſigns and words, His be. 
ing perpetually obliged to act ſuch a part as thiz 
could not but be extremely diſagreeable, but it 
was abſolutely neceſſary to his deſigns. He wa 
naturally baughty, proud, cruel and inivlent, 
which was ſo different from what he pretended 
to when in awe of Tiberius, that it afterward; 
occaſioned people to ſay, that there never was: 

better ſervant, nor a worſe maſter f. 
His firſt wife was Junia Claudia, daughter of 
Junius Silanus, remarkable for the antiquity of 
his family. He married her by the orders of 
Tiberius, for which he pretended to have the 
greateſt reſpect; and though he did not like hi 
wife, he took care to be very complaiſant to her, 
She died in child-bed, which he was rather glad 
of than otherwiſe, efpecially as ſhe was nota 
perſon that could contribute much to the accom- 
pliſhment of his vaſt deſigns ; for which reaſon ht 
looked about for one that was more for his put- 
poſe, and at laſt pitched upon Ennia, wife 0 
Macron, colonel of the prætorian cohorts 5, who 
ſucceeded 

* Sueton. in Cai. c. 20. 


E After the emperors had intirely aboliſhed the I 
berty of Rome, theſe prætorian cohorts were appointel 
guards to the emperor and to the town, They had a 
camp in the middle of Rome, and became ſo powerll, 
or rather ſo inſolent, that when any of the empei 
were killed, they took upon themſelyes to chuſe aid 
ther, which choice the ſenate was often obliged © 
confirm. Auguſtus made two of them captains of i 
guard; and whoever were poſſeſſed of thoſe poſts, be 


came afterwards very potent; ſo that from Conſtantine 
| time 


. 4 8 
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ſucceeded Sejanus in his employments and fa- 
your of the emperor, though he was as unworthy 
2 man as the other. This woman had an inex- 
hauſtible fund of ambition, and as her vanity had 
been fully gratified by the vaſt degree of credit 
and almoſt abſolute power that her huſband had 
exerciſed under Tiberius, (who was drawing faſt 
towards his end) there were no ways or means, 
though never ſo bad, that ihe was not capable of 
putting in practice to perpetuate her authority, 

Caligula had no great trouble to gain over a 
woman, of ſuch diſpoſitions ; nor was it any 
wonder that he found her ſo ready to liſten to his 
propoſals. She had been always at the top of 
Fortune's wheel, and was ſolicitous about no- 
thing ſo much as to keep ſo, by ſecuring, in her 
intereſts, the perſon who very. ſhortly was to be 
maſter of the world. Caligula promiſed to mar- 
ry her as ſoon as he was in poſſeſſion of the ſove- 
reign authority, if ſhe would make uſe of her 
power with T iberius in his favour, and prevail 
upon Macron to do the fame : and to convince 
her of his ſincerity, he added to his proteſtations, 
a promiſe in writing ſigned by his own hand, and 
confirmed it with ſuch oaths as were capable of 
overcoming the moſt obſtinate incredulity; which: 
afterwards coſt him no more trouble to forget 
than it did to make them. 

Theſe artifices of Caius had their deſired effect. 
Ennia *, dazzled by the luſtre of the throne, was 
not able to reſiſt theſe ſeducing and Alattering- 


hopes, though ſhe had no better ſecurity for 


them than the promiſe of the baſeſt and moſt diſ- 
ſembling 


Bueton. in Cai, 


time they were reckoned the firſt officers of the em- 


pire. The prætorian ſoldiers had better pay than the- 
ater troops. 
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ſembling of princes, whoſe affection ſhe endes. 
voured to purchaſe beforchand t, by granting al 
the favours in her power, and ſhametully proſt. 
tuting herſelf to him whoſe pretended love wa 
only a maſter piece of policy; fooliſhly belier. 
ing that Caligula would keep his word with her, 
and that when he came to the empire, he woul( 
ſtrictly perform what he had promiſed when he 
ftood in need of her aſſiſtance. That which wa 
the moſt ſcandalous in this infamous traffick, waz 
that Macron, who was intoxicated with his power 
and credit, (and the leſſening of which, by the 
approaching change of government, he dreaded 
above all things) was the chief inſtrument in al- 
fiſting Caligula to corrupt his wife; imagining 
that he could not but be always dear to a prince 
who had ſuch obligations to him, and conſe 
quently that he ought to ſtick at nothing to hu- 
mour him. Fatal blindneſs of the man that i 
* devoured by ambition, who is not aſhamed to 
| bring upon himſelf a real and preſent diſgrace fot 
a bare proſpect of future grandeur, though hi 
hopes are uncertain and deceitful ! The inte. 
reſted ſolicitations of this flattering courtier be. 
trayed his deſigns, and were too eaſily cet 
through to eſcape the penetration of Tiberiu-, 
who was not eaſily impoſed upon, and who wa 
reſolved to ſhew that he had found out the defign, 
One day the artful Macron, having cunningly 
turned the diſcourſe upon Caius, whom he praiſe 
exceſſively; the emperor interrupting him , 
told him coldly, that he perceived he turned hs 
back on the ſetting, and his face to the riſing Bl th 
fun. in 
Caligula, however, recompenſed very ill tie at 
ſubſtantial favours that Macron had conferred up- 
| 0 


T Tacit. 1 Tacit, Ann. 6. cap. 46. Dio. lib. 58, 
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on him, who, beſides *, was very uſeful to him 
in governing the empire; for, not remembering 
that he was indebted for it to Macron and his 
wife, he never omitted an opportunity of ufing 
them ill. Hatred and ingratitude ſoon took place 
of the pretended friendſhip +, for he ſacrificed 
them both to his brutal fury. A melancholy in- 
ſtance of the ſmall dependence one ought to have 
on the favours of princes, that have been purchaſed 
by wickedneſs | : 
Tiberius, having by his death ſet Caligula at 
liberty, delivered him from the inſupportable 
yoke of ſubjection and dependence 4. It may 
be ſaid that he mounted the throne with univerſal 


approbation, and every body offered up their 


vows for his proſperity. The ſenate, the le- 
gions, and the people, gave evident tokens of the 
joy they had at his elevation. The people con- 
ceived the higheſt ſatisfaction at ſeeing on the 
throne the ſon of Germanicus, whoſe memory 
was ſo dear to them, and whole virtues ſeemed 
to revive in this young prince. The legions had 
deſired nothing ſo ardently as the pleaſure of 

obeying an emperor who was born among them, 
and who had paſled his youth in the camps and 
armies. The ſenate, that had been ſo humbled 
by Tiberius, and fo terrified by his repeated acts 
of tyranny, who were almoſt continually in deep 
mourning for the death of ſome of their moſt il- 


luſtrious members, (ſacrificed to his jealouſy and 


cruelty) hoped to find in the young Caius a wiſe 
and mild emperor. They therefore, to ſhew 
the extraordinary joy and ſatisfaction they had 


in him, unanimouſly decreed him the empire, 


abſolutely, without a partner; contrary to Ti- 
| berius'. 


* Philo. Leg. ad Cai. A Sueton. in Cai. 4 Aurel, 
Victor. Epitom. in Calig. Philo, Leg. ad Cai. 
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berius's will, who had ordered that his grandſon a 
ſhould be joined with hun in the government, t. 
In ſhort, as the firſt beginnings of liberty alway n 
ſeem ſweet after a reign of {lavery, every body 


hoped to find *, under this young prince, a hap- 1 
py change in his fortune, and each promiſe t 
himſelf ſome advantage or other; ſo much, that If 
the day of his exa!tation was called Rome's ſe. {c 
cond birth. p 


Caligula, at fiift, juſtified the high opinion that a 
all the world had of him, by a few pretended ap- c] 


pearances of virtue and juſtice. ' He paid ven cl 
punctually the legacies of Tiberius and Livia; Wi ©: 
and to their bounties he added ſome of his own, W 


He caufed to be publickly burnt the memoirs t 
which he found againſt thoſe who had perſecuted 
his mother and his family, to ſhew that he was 
ready to ſacrifice his own private reſentments to 
the good of the publick, and even of his ene 
mies. He puniſhed the miſbehaviour of the go- 
vernors of provinces ; among whom -was Pontius 
Pilate , procurator of Judea, who being con- 
victed of bribery, extortion, and other crimes 
was baniſhed to Vienne, where he became hi 
own executioner, and killed himſelf in deſpair, 
He could not certainly die by a more infamous 
hand than that with which (by a borrible in- 
Juſtice) he had ſigned the condemnation of the 
Godhead incarnate, and of innocence itſelf. Cal 
gula alſo drove out of Rome thoſe corrupt and 
effeminate wretches that had been inſtruments oi 
Tiberius's monſtrous abominations. He degrade 
as many of the knights as had diſhonoured thei 
dignity by any notorious crime, Laſtly, he ſet 

| [5 — 


= 


* Sueton. in Calig. c. 16, + Dio. lib. 59 
. P Niceph. Caliſt. lib, 1. c. 1. 16. 
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at liberty all thoſe who had been impriſoned by 
the cruelty. of his predeceſſor, and beſides that, 
made ſome of them very conſiderable preſents. 
The happy beginnings of this new reign bu- 
ried in oblivion all the horrors of the laſt; and 
there ſeemed to be little doubt but that an empe- 
ror, who in his youth could give ſuch tokens of 
ſolid wiſdom, would be a pattern of conſummate 
prudence, as ſoon as he ſhould have attained to 
a riper age. All the actions of Caligula pro- 
claimed his merit and eminent virtues, and in- 
creaſed the high idea that every one had formed 
of the new government. But theſe ſerene days 
were ſoon changed into frightful ſtorms, for 
they were not the natural eftects of real good- 
neſs, but a wicked and malicious diſguiſe that he 
na; WY bad put on, the better to deceive mankind, and 
to eſtabliſh himſelf upon the throne ; where he was 
ne. no ſooner fixed, than he threw off the maſk. 
o0- i By degrees he ſhewed himſelf in his true colours; 
tivs and at laſt, weary of this reſtraint, he gave him- 
on- ſelf up intirely to thoſe paſſions that had long 
nes, been curbed and checked by a tedious and diſa- 


bs i orceable ſtate of diflimulation. They broke 
r boſe like an impetuous torrent“ that had under- 
jose mined its banks, and bore down all before it. 


He ſhewed himſelf ſuch as he really was +, that 


in- 

the is to ſay, cruel, wicked, and furious; the tyrant r, 

Dal and not the father of the republick. In ſhort, 
and be verified the prediction that the late emperor 

ts d bad made of him, who diſcovered enough of 
aded BY his natural temper, notwithſtanding his child- 

ther I 000d, and the thick cloud of diflimulation in 


which he wrapped himſelf. Tiberius faid, that 


* Sueton, in Cai. + Dio. lib. c9. Aurel. 
Via. in Epit. in Calig. 4 . 
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in Caius, he nouriſhed a ſerpent for the repub. 
lick , and a phaeton for all the earth. 

Caius Caligula made good this prophecy, 
The death of Tiberius broke the bands that held 
in his depraved inclinations, which were 2 
ſhameful as they were violent; fo that this 
prince, though but a youth, was thoroughly ac. 
quainted with all thoſe vices, which one would 
imagine required a long life of iniquity to have 0 
made himſelf ſo pertect a maſter of. Aﬀer 1 
having debauched his ſiſters by an horrible inceſt, | 
he expoſed them to be treated after the fam: 5 
manner by other young men as wicked as hin- il 
ſelf, and afterwards confined them in iſlands, for 
having committed the very crimes that he had 
compelled them to ; telling them, with a brutal 
and threatning air, that he had not only iſland: 
but knives, He forced his ſiſter Druſilla from 
her huſband Caſſius Longinus, (a perſon of great 
dignity, who had been conſul, and to whom ſhe 
was lately married) and kept her publickly in hi 
Houſe as his wife; ſhewing ſuch a furious paſſion 
for her, that when ſhe died, he run into the moſt 
ſhameful and ridiculous extravagancies, by way 
of demonſtrating his grief. In ſhort, he wi 
guilty of the greateſt of all brutalities, and whit 
was the moſt ſhocking to nature of any thing that 
can be conceived, for he debauched a daughter 
he had by one of his ſiſteis * before he became 
empcror. 

Theſe infamous practices were not confined to 
his own houſe. There was ſcarce any ilJuſt1io!s 
family in Rome, nor any lady of quality in tt 
town, that he did not diſhonour, which he & 
nerally choſe ſhould be in the preſence of the! 


huſbands, who were obliged to be — of 
the 


| Sneton, in Cai. - Eutrop. in Cai. Calig · 
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their misfortune F, and then added the moſt pro- 
voking inſults and affronts he could invent . 

He ſcandalouſly maintained in his houſe the 
courtezan Pyrallis, who was the moſt famous 
concubine of her time. At laſt, after having 
glutted all his deteſtable sppetites in the com- 
mon way, he proſtituted his own perſon by a 
brutal.ty that would ſcarce be credible, if there 
was any thing too bad for him to be capable of. 
He had practiſed all forts of crimes from his 
cradle, and ſet out, as we have obſerved, with 
abuſing, moſt abominably, his own ſiſters, 


| Sueton. in Cai, 36. T Dao. lib. 59. 
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ALIGULA's inclination for his fifter 

Drufilla had been fo violent, that it wy 
ſuppoſed he was incapable of engaging in any 
new amour ; but he, who by the natural levity of 
his temper, was extremely given to Chang, 
could not remain long in the ſame mind. Livi 
Oreftil/a was the perſon that innocently inſpire 
him with a new paſſion. She was of one ot the 
moſt ancient, and moſt illuſtrious families of 
Rome; and Calpurnius Piſo, to whom ſhe ha 


lately been betrothed, did not ſet a leſs value on 


her birth, than on her beauty. This nobleman, 
who was of the higheſt quality *, and immenſch 
rich, was reſolved to celebrate his nuptials by: 
magnificent entertainment, to which were ini 
ted all the people of diſtinction. The bride 
groom, in order to make it ſtill more grand and 
pompous, intreated the emperor to honour hin 
Frith his preſence, for which he payed. very dex, 
— it coſt him no leſs than his quiet and his l. 
rt y. | 
 Oreſtilla was very young, and very beautiful; 
the emperor very ſuſceptible of love, aud pol- 
ſeſſed of abſolute power: it is often dangerous to 
be too civil to ſuch ſort of gueſts, Every thing 
was managed with the utmoſt ſplendour nt 
were the moſt delicate meats, wines, and the 
richeſt furniture wanting, to gratify the ſight and 
taſte, even of thoſe who were the moſt difficult 
to: pleafe.” Oreſtilla, the chief ornament of the 
aſſembly, appeared in all her charms, which well 
ſet off to the utmoſt, with jewels, rich clan 
an 


* Dio. lib. 59. Sueton, in Cai. 
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and every thing that was rare and coſtly. All this 


could not fail to make the greateft impreſſion on 


the emperor, nor was it at all improbable but 


| that Oreſtilla had ſome deſign of that nature; for 


that flattering ſuperiority of power, which raiſes 
one ſo much above other people, is ſo extremely 
tempting, that few have moderation and humi- 
lity enough to reſiſt it. Be that as it will, the 
mirth and pleaſure of the banquet concluded in a 
very mortitying way for Piſo, and the more, be- 
cauſe he was far from expecting any ſuch thing 3 


for he little imagined that the bride was to fall to 
the ſhare of another perſon, after he had been 


at all the expence of the wedding. It happened 
juſt ſo, however. Caligula, whilſt at table, fell 
in love with Oreſtilla, and not being over-bur- 
thened with the gift of ſelf-denial, carried her 
off without any ceremony, conducted her to the 
palace, and married her *; which marriage he 
afterwards confirmed by an edict, declaring that 
he had married Oreſtilla, though wife to another, 
after the example of Romulus and Auguſtus. 


But he was not ſo conſtant as either of thoſe two 
princes, for ſoon after he put her away: ſo 


true is it, that the moſt violent paſſions are the 
eaſieſt extinguiſhed, and that ſort of love which 
is ſo ſudden, often ends the ſame way. But 
what was moſt of all unjuſt in Caius, was, that 


after he had divorced Oreſtilla, he would not 


ſuffer Piſo to have her + ; and ſuſpecting that they 


might ſee each other, notwithſtanding the prohi- 


dition, he baniſhed them both into ſeparate 
iſlands, 


10 


* Dio, lib. 59. + Sueton, in Cai. 
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10 a iN, a 
Socond Wife of CALIGULA. W 
* n. 
OLLIA PAULINA was not happier than Wi '* 
her predeceſſor. She was granddaughter . 
to M. Lollius, remarkable for nothing * bu WW" 
poſſeſſing in perfection the art of concealing the 1 
greateſt vices under the appearance of medem. k. 
tion and wiſdom, In effect, he diſguiſed hin} Wil 
-} fo well, that as penetrating as Auguſtus was, he 
was deceived by him, and took the maſk of virtue at 
for virtue itſelf, which he thought he was reward. il © 
ing, when he honoured Lollius with the greatel il '© 
employments ; for he made him governor of Gs. t 
latia, with the character of proconſul*, when thit 1 
kingdom, after the death of Amynthas, was re o 
duced to a province. He afterwards made hin ) 
cConſul, and gave him the command of the armis Wil 
in ſeveral expeditions, in which he was not al 4 
ways ſucceſsful; and at laſt, in order to ſhew 1 0 

e 
u 
* Vell. Patere. Hiſtor. lib. 2. % 
| T7 of 
* Auguſtus divided the provinces tributary to tie A 
empire, into ſeveral parts. He reſerved the goven- A 
ment of the beſt to himſelf, and left the reſt to the {- : 
nate, and the republick, which was ruled by ſuch & 15 
nators as had been conſuls or prætors, and they had tit | 
title of proconſuls. They were ſent to their reſpectie ad 
governments in the name of the ſenate. They were pu 
6; preceded by lictors, and other marks of cheir dignt). 4a 
= They had power of life and death over the inhabitant lo 
of the provinces they governed. They had authority WW 
to raiſe ſubſidies as far as a certain regulated ſum. The to 


people were at liberty to appeal from them to the {e- 
nate and conſuls, in cauſes, ſuits, &c. Thoſe province 
which were ruled by proconſuls, were called 90 Pa 
conſulary provinces. ; '0) 
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the greateſt mark of his eſteem, he truſted him 
with the tuition of his grandſon Caius Cæſar, 
when he ſent him into the eaſt; in which ho- 
nourable employment Lollius acquitted himſelf 
very ill, for he gave the young prince very 
bad advice t, and by falſe reports and inventions, 
infpirecd him with an implacable hatred againſt 
Tiberius 1. He alfo fruſtrated, by his under- 
hand practices |, whatever conqueſts Caius might 
have made; thus baſely betraying the truſt that 


was repoſed in him, to fatisfy his inſatiable ava- 


rice, though a great poet has been pleaſed, in 
one of his flattering «des, to praiſe his diſinte- 
reftedneſs F. For Phraates, king of the Par- 
thians, at an Interview which he had with the 
young prince Caius Cæſar, in one of the iſlands 
of the Euphrates, diſcovered to him the infideli- 
ty of Lollius, his governor, who being dazzled 
with the gold of thoſe oriental kings, and not be- 
ing able to reſiſt their preſents, fold them the 
ſecrets that had been communicated to him, and 
informed them of every thing that was reſolved 
upon in the Roman council. This baſe and un- 
worthy behaviour obliged Caius to deprive him 
of his confidence and friendſhip. Lollius, ſee- 
ing himſelf ruined in his reputation, and not be- 
ing able to ſay any thing in his own juſtification, 
poiſoned himſelf that he might not ſurvive his 
diſgrace. Such is generally the miſerable end of 
traytors. They meet, ſooner or later, with the 
puniſhment due to their perfidiouſneſs, either in 
a violent death, or in dragging on a wretched life 
loaded with ſhame and infamy, hated by thoſe 
whom they have betrayed, and deſpiſed by thoſe 
to whom they have ſold their honour and probity. 


- Lollia” 


-* Tacit. Ann. 3. c. 48. T Dio. lib. 59. 1 Vell. 


Paterc. Hiſtor. lib, 2. || Sueton. in Tib. 5 Horat, 
Od. 9. lib. 4. e 
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3 - FAULIN 4; 

Lollia had all the advantages that could be de. 
ſired. Her birth illuſtrious, her beauty of the 
firſt claſs, and her character very advantageous, 
To all theſe good qualities were added immenſe 
riches &, which furniſhed her with the means of 
making a very conſiderable figure at Rome. She 
was even remarkable for making a good uſe of 
that wealth, which had been the fruit of her fi. 
ther's horrid extortions and treaſons. 

Memmius Regulus, conſul and governor of 
Macedonia and Achaia, married her; and ſoon 
after took her with him to his government. 
Their unlucky ſtars, or rather the brutality of 
Caligula, in a little time brought them back to 
Rome . The emperor having one day heard 
ſay, that Lollia's grandmother had been a lady 
of extraordinary beauty, he took it in his head 
to have a great mind þ to ſee the granddaughter of 
ſo remarkable a perſon. He did not long heſitate 
whether he ſhould gratify his curioſity or not. 
Memmius, who was then at the head of the ar- 
my, had orders to haſten, as ſoon as poſſible, to 
court, with Lollia Paulina his wife. 

She no ſooner made her appearance, but Cali- 

ula was deeply in love, and being hurried on by 
his furious paſſion, obliged Memmius to yield 
her to him. He even compelled him to act the 
part of her father upon this occaſion, and to give 
her. He then married her with all the uſual for- 
malities, much in the ſame manner as Auguſtus 
had married Livia. | 

Lollia was very ſenſible of the advantages that 
this great change of fortune afforded her, and 
was, no doubt, rejoiced to have her vanity thus 
gratified ; but her ſatisfaction was of as ſhort 

continuance 


Þb. 58. ee 1 -— 
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le. Wcontinuance as the emperor's paſſion, for Cali- 
he Wil (as ready to hate as he was to love) was 
us on as much diſguſted with this lady, as he had 
ne been with the others, ſo that with all her beauty 
and rich apparel, ſhe was not capable of fixing 
ze the heart of this fickle and whimſical prince *, 
ho divorced her without giving any reaſon for 
it, and very coldly ſent her away, ſtrictly charging 
her never to marry any man whatſoever, 

Lollia Paulina, who had been with ſo much 
rapidity exalted to the ſovereign power, was as 
ſuddenly reduced to her former condition, and 
became an example of the inſtability of fortune, 
and how little it is to be reckoned upon. She 
ſupported it, however, with a great deal of firm- 


ady nels and reſolution, comforting herſelf with, her 
end riches. She partook of all the diverſions, but 
- of Ws very careful of her conduct, ſo as to give no 
ate room for cenſure. She ſhone at all aſſemblies , 


as well by her captivating beauty, as by the 
pearls, rubies, and moſt valuable diamonds, with 
which ſhe might be ſaid to be rather covered than 
adorned ;' and for which ſhe was not indebted to 
the generoſity of Caligula, but to the ſucceſſion 
of Loilius, who had accumulated all this wealth 


field by the plunder of whole provinces. 
the . She lived in this manner during all the reſt of 
oive MCahgula's reign, and the beginning of Claudius's: 


but Meflalina being dead, Paulina, who had by 


iſtus no means loſt her reliſh for power and authority, 

began to conceive hopes of remounting that 
that {Wibrone, which ſhe loſt by the inconſtancy of 
and MCaius. She might reaſonably have pretended to 
thus this exalted degree of bonour, if there had not 
hort been a great many competitors ; but the throne 


as too many Charms not to make more than one 
we perſon 


Dio. Sueton. in Cai, 1 Plin, lib, 9. c. 35. 
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perſon ſigh for it f. Every lady of beauty and 
diſtinction at Rome, flattered herſelf with having 
as good pretenfions to the ſovereignty as Paulina; 
but two there were eſpecially, who diſputed with 
her the heart of Cæſar. Elia Petina, and Agrip. 
pina, were theſe two' dangerous rivals. Iheſe 
ladies, as may well be imagined, made the moſt 
of their beauty, and neglected nothing that coull 
poſſibly ſet themſelves off to advantage. They 
had almoſt an equal degree of favour and intereſt, 
being each of them ſupported by one of thre 
favourites that governed the emperor. Claudius, 
the moſt ſtupid and irreſolute of all men, heſita. 
ted a great while before he could come to any 
reſolution ; and before he determined, was re 
ſolved to «now the opinions of Pallas, Caliſtes 
and Narciſſus, his three maſters; for Claudius had 
veſted the ſovereign authority, and intire g- 
vernment of the empire, in the hands of theſe 
three unworthy wretches, who ruled the worll 
according to their own humour and caprice. 
Narciſſus propoſed Elia Petina, who had al 
ready been married to Claudius, and divorce 
without any crime being imputed to her. [St 
Claudius's wives. ] Caliſtes, who undertook Lol. 
lia's intereſts, repreſented to the emperor, that 
though it was true that Petina had been divorce 
without any reaſon, it would be dangerous t0 
expoſe himſelf and his children to her revenge, 
who was full of reſentment for the affront that 
had been put upon her, and that ſhe could neue 
be other than a cruel ſtepmother to his children, 
(the prince Germanicus, and the princeſs Oct 
via.) That his marrying her a ſecond time 
would make her only more haughty and impe 
rious. That nothing of all this was to be _ 
2 I 


t Tacit. Ann, 12, c. 1. 


* I 
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from Lollia, who was remarkable for her illu- = 
ſtrious birth, and for her beauty, in which reſpect "i 


nd 
ly 


1; but few could be compared to her, and for ſuch b 
ith Na reputation, as was proof againſt the utmoſt that x 
b. nalice could invent. He added, that the parti- 

oe Ncular intereſt of Britannicus and Octavia, (who = 
of ]Whvere Claudius's children by his wife Meſſalina) _ 
ul required Lollia preferably to any other, becauſe, | | 
icy es ſhe never. had children, ſhe would look upon 

ft, er huſband's as her own. : 


Pallas ſpeaking in behalf of Agrippina (t 

hoſe intereſts be was particularly attached, for 
reaſons that were far from being innocent) pro- 
laimed aloud her extraordinary qualifications, 
laid great ſtreſs upon the nobility of her birth; 


kee 
lus, 
Ita: 
any 

[es 


tes, or ſhe was deſcended from the family of the 8 
nad laudians, as Well as the emperor. He extolled : 
oo- i the ſKies her beauty and merit; and Agrippina 

heſe ierſelf had the art of fortifying his reaſons in 
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uch a manner, by her cunning and bewitching 
arefles, which were not at all conſiſtent with 
odeſty ; that Claudius determined for her, by 
a falſe and ill judged diſcernment, of which- he 
ad very ſoon reaſon to repent, | 

This choice confounded all the hopes of Pau- 


Toi 
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[Vet 
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that ina, who now ſaw her pretenſions vaniſh, and . 
reel ll her ambitious projects come to nothing; but 1 
us to "at was not her only misfortune, for the re- 15 
enge, enge and jcalouſy of Agrippina was the occa- * 


ian of others, which were fatal to her E. This 


— 2 — 


r 


neye i rinceſs, who had extremely dreaded the power Wi! 
atem f ber rivals, conceived an implacable hatred to- 1 
Od rds Paulina, and reſolved to chaſtiſe her aſſu- 1 
time ace in pretending to marry the emperor, which 5th 
impe ne looked upon as an attack upon her rights. | 
feared me thought proper, indeed, to conceal her re- | 


ſtol entment for ſome time, but as ſoon as ſhe had 
Vox. I, H ſecured 


* Tacit, Ann, 12. cap. 22. 


* 
wh — 


* * 
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but yet in its infancy, did not care to procecd in: 
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ſecured her fortune, ſhe indulged her rage to the 
utmoſt. | : 

The ſpeedieſt and moſt cruel effects of her fury 


fell upon Lollia, becauſe her beauty was the moſ 
formidable. Agrippina, whilſt her power wx 


violent manner, ſo would not venture to put 
Lollia to death without ſome pretence ; and it 
was no eaſy matter to find one, becauſe the con- 
duct of this lady had always been ſuch, .as gaz 
her enemies no handle againſt her; but the em— 
preſs, not being longer able to deny herſc]f the 
ſatisfaction of ſacrificing this victim to her malic, 
ſuborned a perſon, who accuſed her to Claudius 
of the crime of ſuperſtition. 
In order to render this more plauſible, it wa 
embelliſhed with many ſpecious circumſtance, 
which were artfully invented. She was re 
proached with having“ given credit to the pre- 
dictions of the Chaldeans, and to have factile- 
giouſly ſearched into the dark caverns of futurity, 
to diſcover whether the emperor's marriage woul 
be fortunate or not, and to have conſulted the 
oracles of the gods, to ſatisfy this criminal ei- 
rioſity. All theſe crimes were enormous, but 
they were all falſe; and it would have been very 
eaſy for Lollia to have ſhewn the contrary (fo 
they were ſupported by no proofs) if ſhe had 
been permitted to juſtify herſelf. But care ws 
taken that ſhe ſhould have no ſuch opportunity: 
That would have occaſioned; too much confulton 
to the authors of this calumny ; and the inno- 
cence of the accuſed could not have appeareh 
without publiſhing the infernal malice of the a6 
cuſer. | 

As ſoon as this accuſation was contrived again 
Lollia, the emperor went to inform the ſenate d 


i 
” Tank. Ann, 12. e. 22. 


— 


geouſly, mentioned her great nobility, and how 
nuch ſhe was to be reſpected for being the daugh- 
it WW ter of L. Voluſius, and niece of Cotta Meſtali- 
„nus. He ſpoke of her marriage with Memmius, 
ho was illuſtrious by his great employments ; 
ut but was maliciouſly ſilent as to her having been 


t WW wife to Caligula, for fear that it would put them 


n- in mind of the ill treatment he was giving to the 
vc vife of an emperor, who ought not to be put on 
m. a level with ordinary people. At laſt, after ha- 
the ing tired the ſenate with a very tedious diſcourſe, 
ce, he told them that Lollia took upon her to trou- 
us ble the ſt.te with her dark practices, and that it 

might not be in her power to put her miſchie- 
vous projects in execution, he ſacrificed her to 
ces, the good of the publick ; and immediately ba- 


te-. niſhed her from all Italy, and confiſcated- her 


pre. estate, leaving her but a very ſmall part of her 
rile- WMimmenſe riches. | EE 


rity, This unjuſt exile, one would think, was a pu- 


oull Wniſhment fevere enough for an imaginary crime, 


) the and what ought to have ſatisfied Agrippina; but 
ler ſeldom happens that malicious people can pre- 
, but rail on themſclves to ſet bounds to their revenge, 
ver) hen they have in their hands the power to gra- 
(ui that diabolical paſſion. Agrippina mortally 
> hal Wated Lollia, and it was not poſſible that the fire 
e WA 


di her implacable wrath could be extinguiſhed 


unit; y any thing leſs than the blood of her enemy. 
fubo0 WF tribune d was preſently diſpatched to the place 
ny df her baniſhment, with orders to put her to 
cared, 


feat; and it is very probable that the empreſs 
ook care to chuſe a proper peiſon to perform 
is infamous commiſſion. She was not decei- 

98 H 2 ved 


* They gave the name of tribune to the captains of 
dhorts, A cohort conſiſts of five hundred men. A 
ion of ten cohorts. | 
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ved in her choice, for this unjuſt order was exe. 
cuted with the ſame cruelty with which it was 
given; and Lollia expiated by her death, the un. 


pardonable crime of having endeavoured to mar- 
ry Claudius. Agrippina's vengeance was not 
yet intirely glutted : ſhe was determined to carry 
it beyond the death of her rival, and therefore 
commanded her head to be brought to her, in or- 
der to feaſt her eyes with ſo agreeable a ſpectacle 
She had this poor ſatisfaction *; for the head was 
brought to Rome. She contemplated and exz- 
mined it very narrowly ; and, for fear of being 
impoſed upon, and that ſome other head had been 
brought inſtead of Lollia's, ſhe had Þ the cruel 
curioſity to convince herſelf of the truth, by bru- 
tally opening her mouth, which ſhe did with her 
own hands, to ſee by her teeth (where it ſeem 
ſhe had ſomething a little particular) whether i 
was really the head of Lollia. 


Dio. lib. Co. + Xiphilin. in Claud. 
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3 CE SONS Dn 

Pp | 

. The laſt Mie of CALIGULa: 

ot 

ry FTER Caligula had divorced Lollia, as 
re has been related, Ceſonia made her ap- 
t- pearance &. She was daughter of Orphitus and 
le, Veſtilla. Ceſonia was married to another man +, 


„when Caius eſpouſed her, who had three daugh- 
a- ters by her. She had neither the beauty nor the 
ins Wi prudence of Caius's other wives 4; notwithſtand- 
een ing which, he loved her the beſt, and was always 
el conſtant to her. He could not poſſibly make a 
ru- i choice more worthy of himſelf, nor pitch upon 
her one who would enter more cordially into all his 
em ways and humours. She was impudent, bold, 
r it and haughty, to the laſt degree ||. Her lewdneſs 
and cruelty was equal to his, and ſhe contributed 
not a little to thoſe tragical executions, that filled 
Rome with blood and tears, under the reign of 
this tyrant. + 
The emperor had loved her long before he 
married her; and it is reported that ſhe employ- 
ed other arts beſides her beauty to gain his affecti- 


(of which a poet pretends to give us an account 
of the ingredients H) which having had a greater 
effect than ſhe intended, diſturbed his brain, and 
was the occaſion of that fury which made him. 
commit ſo many extravagancies and cruelties. 
Caligula being quite mad with love for his Ce- 
ſonia, dreſſed her up ſometimes like a ſoldier, 
ne wed her to the troops in this equipage, made 
| 3 ©" 
_ * Sueton, in Cai. + Plin. lib. 9. c. 7. 4 Dio. 


[1A 


udaic, lib, 20. $ Juvenal. Sat. 6. 


* 


ons: for we read that ſhe prepared him a potion, 


b. 59. Suet. in Cai. cap. 25. | Joſeph. Ant. 
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her ride on horſeback by his ſide, and often ex. 
poſed her quite naked to his friends, telling them 
that by ſpeaking a ſingle word, he could make 
that pretty head of hers leap from her ſhoulder, 
with which polite compliment he generally con. 
cluded his brutal careſſes. 

His paſſion for her increaſed after the birth of 
a daughter he had by her. He was lo overjoyed 
to ſee himſelf a father, that he ran into a thou- 
ſand ridiculous extravagances. He then, in the 
moiſt formal and folemn manner, declared him- 
ſelf huſband to Ceſonia, and father to the young 
princeſs. She was called Julia Druſilla, and the 
mother was honoured with the title of 4 uguft, 
He obliged every body to make him preſents up 
on this occaſion *, and moſt baſely received the 
money that was brought him from all parts fa 
the maintenance of the child. He had her ca- 
ried into the temple of all the goddeſſes, and 
placed in the arms of Minerva, to whom he + 
commended her education, proteſting, that ju 
piter and he were equally fathers of Druſilla, and 
that he left the people to judge which ſhe would 
have moſt reaſon to be proud of. It is certail 
that nobody had the leaft reaſon to doubt whe 
ther Caligula was her father or not. The matk 
of cruelty which ſoon appeared in this girl, were 
a ſufficient proof of it. Never was there ſeen ſo 
ill diſpoſed a child: a deviliſh ſort of malice wa 
preſently perceived in her, and ſuch an inclination 
to cruelty, that it was dangerous to let any chi 
Jren come near her; ſo much did ſhe delight 
ſcratching them, pulling out their eyes, and dv 
ing them all the miſchief in her power. 

As every body knew that Caligula's love Ws 
nothing but caprice, and finiſhed as brutally as! 


began, it was expected that his incl nation fi 
| : Ceſonn 


* fſoſeph. Sueton. Dio. 
| i 
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Ceſonia would ſoon give place to ſome other 
paſſion, and that he would get rid of her as he. 
had done of her predeceſſors. But he was al- 
ways conſtant to her; which made it generally 
believed, that ſhe had given him love potions ; 
for he carried it ſo far, that he was not able to 
live a moment without her *. He gave her leave 
to diſtribute as ſhe pleaſed, the ſpoils of the Ger- 
mans, that Gulba had defeated. He frequently 
ſp ke himſelf of the violent love he had for her, 
and that he was ſurpriſed at it; and in ſome of 
his furies he was heard to ſay, that rather than 
not draw the ſecret from her, he was determined 
to put her to the torture. 

If Caius's unaccountable paſſion for Ceſonia, 
made it generally believed that he was out of his 
wits, nobody could have the leaſt doubt of it, 
when they ſaw him commit ſuch other follies, 
that the hiſtorians, who give us an account of 
them, would ſcarce be believed, if it was not 
well known, that men are capable of every bad 
thing, when the Almighty abandons and leaves 
them to themſelves. For, not content with be- 
ing ſuperior to the reſt of mankind, he was reſol- 
ved that nothing in heaven or earth ſhould be 
above him; and therefore inſolently determined 
to make himſelf a god, though guilty of actions 
tiat favoured leſs of the man that of the devil. 
This fooliſh and wicked fancy, gave the finiſhing 
ſtroke to his ſenſes, and quite put an end to the 
little reaſon he had left. He commanded that 
he ſhould be reſpected as a divinity, that every 
body ſhould proftrate themſelves — him, and 
pay him adoration. Nor had he much difficulty 
to obtain that from a people, as much given to 
lattery, as he was to pride and vanity. He of- 
ten pleaſed himſelf with fitting in the temples 
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among the ſtatues of the gods, and receiving tie 
homage that was paid to him, with the ſame de- 
ference as to the gods themſelves ; which impicty 
was no leſs diſhonourable in the infamous cyur- 
tiers that paid it him, than it was in him that re- 
quired it. Sometimes he appeared with the or- 
naments belonging to the fabulous gods, with 
wings (for example) at his feet, and the cadu- 
ceus in his hand, like Mercury; at other times, 
with a crown like the rays of the Sun, in imita- 
tion of Apollo, and often with a ſword and buck- 
ler like Mars. He frequently affected to whiſper 
to the ſtatue of Jupiter, and then pretended to 
liſten to it, as if the god had been ſpeaking to him, 
to ſhew that the gods the mſelves looked upon 
him as their equal. | 

This mad and unaccountable pride, inſpired 
him with a violent defire to have his ſtatue placed 
in the temple of Jeruſalem, imagining that it 
would exceedingly contribute to his dee ; 
and knowing that the Jews would by no means 
ſuff-r any image in their temple, he thought 
proper to uſe ſtratagems, and then to employ his 
authority to the utmoſt ; but neither one nor the 
other ſucceeded : he always found in the Jews a 
reſiſtance, which zeal for their religion rendered 
ſo invincibly obſtinate, that neither threats nor 
promiſes could prevail upon them to admit of ſo 
monſtrous a novelty, and ſo contrary to theit 
law. All theſe difficulties did not diſcourage 
him, but ſtill perſiſting in the reſolution of being 
a god, he called Jupiter his brother; and invited 
the Moon when it was at the full, to come and 
lye with him, and would needs have it, that ſhe 
was his wife. Sometimes he would threaten 
Jupiter, ſaying, Either kill me, or I will kil 
thee. At laſt being intirely perſuaded that he 


was a god, he cauſed a magnificent temple - > 
ul 
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built in honour of himſelf, in which the victims 
dat were offered up to him, conſiſted of the moſt 
rare and coſtly birds. There were prieſts inſti- 
tuted to him on purpoſe, amongſt whom Ceſonia 
was conſecrated a prieſteſs, He was reſolved to 
increaſe the number of them, and by the moſt 
» WJ ridiculous imagination in the world, he cauſed his 
. borſe Incitatus, to be alſo made a prieſt; a worthy 
„ bontiff to ſuch a divinity ! this however was not 
. the only honour that he conferred upon him: 
. be often beſtowed on him that of inviting him 
er o ſupper, and commanded his oats to be given 
to him in a golden manger. He fitted up a houſe 
n, bor him with the richeſt furniture, and appointed 
\n Wl officers of his houſhold, aſſigning him revenues, 

wherewithal to entertain ſplendidly the gueſts 
of that ſhould be invited to eat at his houſe ; and, 
ed that his Incitatus might paſs through all the de- 
it grees of honour F, he intended to make him con- 
1 ; ful; degrading, by this contempt, the moſt ſub- 
ns lime dignity of the empire. - 
ct His cruelty carried him to exceſſes ſo great 


him, might paſs for a mild and merciful prince. 
After having put to death Macron, and Ennia his 


red vife, by way of recompence for having procured 
nor him the empire, he ſacrificed to his brutal fury, 
ſo i lanus, whoſe daughter he had married in Tibe- 
cir {WH rivs's reign, and fo, by an almoſt unprecedented 
age {Wl ibumanity, he became the butcher of his father- 
ing {WH 'n-law. He compelled fathers to be preſent and 
ited MW 2ffiſt at the execution of their children, without 


ten and, as if he took a particular pleaſure in violating: 
kill de laws of nature, one of thoſe miſerable fa- 
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and barbarous, that Tiberius, in compariſon of 


ſo much as permitting them to ſhut their eyes, 
that they might not behold ſo diſmal a ſpectacle; 


tiers being ordered to ſee his fon put up to death, 
H. 5 and. 
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and excuſing himſelf on account of an indiſpj, 
tion, the tyrant had the cruelty to ſend him a 
litter. | 

The greateſt potentates were as liable to the 
effects of his fury as the meaneſt people. Pio 
lomy ©, fon of king Juba, and couſin-german to 
his father Germanicus, was deteſtably and moſt 
unjuſtly murdered, And Mithridates, king of 
Armenia, was thought to be very happy, when 
Caligula contented himſelf with only condemn. 
ing him to a rigorous banihment. All thoſe 
that had been exiled, were put out of their pain, 
by being ſpeedily executed, becauſe that the em- 
peror happening by chance to afk one of the pe- 
ſons that had been long baniſhed, and recalled at 
the beginning of his reign, how he employed his 
time during his exile ? the other imprudently an- 
twered, that he was continually praying for th: 
death of Tiberius, and the advancement of Ca 
ligula. Caius immediately took it for granted 
that all thoſe whom he had ſent into baniſhment, 
were of the ſame mind, and wiſhed for his death; 
upon Which ridiculous notion, he commandz! 
them all to be maſſacred. Cannius, the philoſo- 
pher, was ſo bold as to ſpeak to the emperot 
with a little more liberty than ordinary, fot 
which he was ordered to prepare for death, and 
was accordingly put to the ſword ; for Caligul 
was never known to break his wort upor thoſe 
occaſions. The centurion, who came to con- 
duct him to his execution, found hin 
playing at cheſs, with all the calmneſs imagins- 
ble, and worthy his profeſſion. | b- 
5 
Juda married Cleopatra by order of Auguſtis 
She was daughter of Marc Antony; and Ptolomy, wi 
*was put to death by Caligula, was the fruit of tit 
Mariage, | 
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e ſhould never have done, if we were to go 
Ii 5 particulars of his cruelties : they filled 
Rome with murders.—And though they were 
monſtrous in their kind, and infinite in number, 
they could not ſatisfy his inſatiable thirſt after 
blood. He was frequently heard to ſay, he 
wiſhed the Roman people had but one head, that 
he might have the pleaſure of deſtroying them at 
one ſtroke. As to his abominable lewdneſs, it is 
not to be read or mentioned without horror, and 
what elſe could be expected from a prince, that 
was born with the moſt vicious and depraved ap- 
petites? We can only add, that a government, 
exerciſed with ſuch inſupportable inſolence and 
barbarity, could not chuſe but give occaſion for 
innumerable diſcontents and murmurings ; nor: 
were there wanting people enough; that were re- 
ſolved, at any rate, to get rid of this monſter, 
who was abandoned by thoſe gods, whom he. 
pretended to equal, and dcteſted by all mankind, 
whom he ruled with tyranny and oppreſſion. 
Many conſpiracies were formed againſt him, 
which being cither premature or ill concerted, 
were diſcovered, and expiated by the death of 
their authors ; but Caſſius Choerca, and Corne-: 
lius Sabinus, conducted theirs with ſo much.cun-: 
ning and ſecrecy, that Caligula received by their, 
hands, the juſt reward of his wickedneſs. 

The news of this aſſaſſination filled Rome with 

joy, but people were apprehenſive that it might. 
not be true. T'o put the matter beyond all. 
doubt, the centurion 8 haſted to the palace, 
where he found Ceſonia, and the princeſs Drufſi!- 
a her daughter, weeping over the bleeding corps. 
of Caligula. Ceſonia was demonſtrating the ex- 
ceſs of her grief, by ſighs and tears in abundance, 
and in deploring the misfortune of her huſband; 


he bitterly lamented his obſtinacy, in not taking 
a | t. 18 
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the advice which ſhe ſaid ſhe had often eine 


him. e 

| Theſe words were variouſly interpreted. Some 
imagined * that ſhe had adviſed the emperor to 
ſhed no more blood, but to affect, at leaſt, ſome 
ſentiments of humanity for the future. Other, 
on the —— were of opinion, that Þ ſhe had 
got ſome intelligence of the plot, and had told 
the emperor that there was no way of prevent- 
ing its conſequences, but by putting all the con- 
ſpirators to death. Be it as it will, Lupus | 
making his appearaece before Ceſonia, ſhe all 
bath'd in tears intreated him to come near and 
aſſiſt her in paying the laſt duty to the emperor's 
body. But knowing at the ſame time, that Lu- 
pus was come with another deſign, preſently al. 
tered her tone; and putting on a firm and bold 
countenance, prepared herſelf for death, intreat- 
ing him to deprive her of a life that was already 
odious to her. Lupus, who came with no other 
intention, did not keep her long in pain. He ran 
her through the body with his ſword ; and after- 
- wards ſeizing the young princeſs, daſh'd out hes 
brains againſt the wall, with a barbarity that 
agreed very well with his name. 


- *® Joſeph, Antiq. Judaic. lib. 19. 1 Sueton. i 
Calig. Dio. lib, 59. 
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VALERIA MESSALIN à, 
Mife of CLauplus. | 


HE RE are vices as well as virtues that 
ſeem hereditary in families; and the bad 
examples of parents have ſometimes a fort of 


a; contagious effect upon their children. A lady, 
* whoſe works have been much admired by the 
| publick, has very juſtly obſerved, that a coquetiſh 
all mother has ſeldom daughters that are remarkable 
nd for their virtue. Valeria Meſſalina is an unfor- 
rs tunate example, that ſufficiently juſtifies the truth 
u- of this maxim. She was the daughter of a vi- 
al. cious woman, whom ſhe not only imitated, but 
Id ſurpaJ-d in all manner of debaucheries. Her 
its wh-je life was one continued ſeries of crimes and 
dy moſt ſhameful impurities. Her proſtitutions were 


infamous, publick, and deteſtable. The moſt 
brutal pleaſures were what ſhe moſt delighted in; 
and the moſt horrible vices appeared to her under 
the moſt charming and delightful forms. Virtue 
was the only object ſhe looked upon with horror, 
and her reputation was the thing in the world ſhe 
ſet the leaſt value upon. She forgot her dignity, 
her birth, and the natural modeſty of her ſex, 
as well as the fidelity ſhe owed to her huſband, 
in order to abandon herſelf to brutal paſſions, 
without the leaſt regard to decency, without 
fearing to incur the puniſhment of ſuch of her 
predeceſſors as had purſued the like courſes, 
without dreading either the cenſures of the 
world, or the anger of Claudius the emperor.. 
Never was there ſeen ſuch an utter contempt for 
ſhame and modeſty as in her. 
She was daughter of Valerius Meſſala Barbarus 
and. of Lepida, who was accuſed of magick - 
> 1 well” 
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well as proſtitutions, and to have had an inceſtu— 
ous commerce with Eno: barbus, her brother, 
From this impure fountain ſprang Meflalina, who 
was married to her couſin Claudius, who had 
had four wives before, viz. Emilia Lepida, 
whom he divorced without cohabiting with her: 
Livia Medullina, who dicd the very day of her 
marriage: Piantina, by whom he had Druſus, 


Who a few days after having betrothcd the 


. O 
daughter of Sejanus, was choaked by an acci- 


dent; for diverting himſelf with toſſing up a pear 
and catching it in his mouth, it got ſo far down 
his throat, that he died before any relief could 
be had; he had beſides Druſus, a daughter 
called Claudia, whom he cxpyſed quite naked 
before her mother's door, upon a. well grounded 
ſuſpicion that he was not her father: for much 
the ſame reaſon, he put away Plantina, in order. 
to marry Elia Petina. by whom he had Antonia; 
and alfo divorced her that he might marry Meſla- 
lina his relation, who was by much the worſt of 
them all. He was then only a private perſon ; 


he bad by her a daughter called Octavia, fince 


married to Nero, and a fon called Britanicus, 


who was born the twentieth day of his empire. 
Meſſalina had naturally ſuch a violent paſſion 
for gallantry, that it was a very difficult matter 


for her to keep within the narrow bounds of 
Marriage. She had beauty enough to procure 


gallants, and too little virtue to let them ſuffer 
long ; ſo that ſhe was guilty of innumerable 
tranſgreſſions of that ſort, beſides cruelty and 
avarice, to which ſhe was as much jnclined: 
Her power was equally fatal to all that were 
chaſte and rich. The depravation and corruption 
of her heart excited the one, and her inſatiable 
love of money put her upon uſing all manner ot. 
cruelty againſt the poſſeſſors of it in order to hr 

553 tity 
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tify the other. Debauchery and avarice were 
then the two poles upon which all the defires and 
actions of this empreſs turned. It is hard to 
conceive the miſerable condition of an empire 
that is governed by a woman, who has nothing at 
heart but the gratification of her appetites, whoſe 
violence, meeting with no reſiſtance, ſpread their 
fatal influence indifferently upon all thofe that 
her caprice inclines her to perſecute. For Meſ- 
ſalina could not have carried her impudence and 
tyranny to ſuch lengths, if they had been oppoſed 
at fuſt ; but her crimes, being in a manner per- 
mitted, ſhe was encouraged to go on in the ſame 
track, So true it is, that there is nothing ſo 
bad but a wicked heart 1s capable of, when ſuf- 
fered to proceed without controul. 

Claudius was made emperor in a tumultuous 
manner, by a body of ſoldiers, who thought 
proper, of their own authority, to advance hin 
to the throne. He was ſeized with a panick at 
the ſight of this coniuſed multitude, who he 
imagined were come to kill him. He was a 
heavy and moſt ſtupid man, too thoughtleſs to 
mind his wife's conduct, and too timid to puniſh 
her irregularities ; of an eaſy, indolent temper, 
and intirely taken up with the pleaſures of the 
table and gaming *, never troubling his head about 


his 


Sluttony was Claudius's predominant paſſion. He 
made, almoſt every day, ſumptuous entertainments in 
publick; to which a vaſt number of gueſts were in- 
vited, frequently fix hundred at a time. A ſtory is told 
of Titus V inius, of a very noble family, who being one 
day invited to dine with the emperor, got an opportu- 
nity of ſtealing a gold cup from the ſide- board. Clau- 
dius was informed of this, and being reſolved to mor- 
tify him for the theft, invited him to dinner again the 
next day with the ſame company; he gave orders that 


no 
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his domeſtick affairs nor thoſe of the empire, 
whieh ſeemed to him an inſupportable burthen, 
and which he choſe rather to lay upon his treed- 
men, a parcel of baſe, artful, and ſelf-intereſted 
wretches, to whom he gave himſelf up intirely; 
and who having infinitely more at heart their 
own private advantage than the honour of their 
maſter, made him do whatever they pleaſed, in 
fuch manner as that Claudius was leſs their fove- 
reign than their ſlave. 

This ſtupid indolence was the occaſion of all 
Meſſalina's debaucheries. From hence procecd- 
ded all thoſe horrible proſtitutions and tyrannical 
cruelties, that made her ſo formidable to thoſe 
who were rich or virtuous. At firſt ſhe affected 
to keep ſome meaſures, and to be a little ſecret 
in her amours ; but finding that nobody offered 
to give her the leaſt oppoſition, and that ſhe 
might undertake every thing without fear or re- 
ſerve, ſhe ſhook off ſhame and conſtraint, and 
indulged, to the utmoſt, her infamous paſſions, 
which by degrees became quite familiar to her, 
This miſerable habit fortified her mind againſt 
all the reaſons that might have perſuaded -: to 

obſerve 


no veſſels ſhould be put near Vinius but earthenware. | 
This injurious diſtinction was taken notice of by all the 

gueſts, who were informed of the affair, upon which a 
great laugh was ſet up at poor Vinius's expence, and 

all the eyes were fixed upon him. This was a greater 
mortification than any corporal puniſhment, It is re- 
ported that Claudius was ſo fond of lengthening out the 
entertainments, that for fear any of his gueſts ſhould be 
prejudiced by the reſtraint they might bg under in his 
preſence, he was reſolved to publiſh an edict, by which 
every body was permitted to break wind at table, 

« having been informed that one of thoſe that were in- 
vited, and having been detained a great while at table, 
was very ill by not having that liberty. 
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obſerve ſome rules of decency ; ſhe was therefore 
plunged into the moſt ſcandalous behaviour, 
which ſhe carried to ſuch a degree *, that the 
hiſtorians who have tranſmitted theſe facts to us, 
own that poſterity will ſcarce ever be brought to 
believe them. | 
She began her cruelties by the murder of the 
princeſs Julia, daughter of Germanicus and wife 
of Vinicius F. This lady, together with her 
iter Agrippina, had been baniſhed into the iſland 
of Pontia by order of their brother Caligula, 
who deprived them of their liberty after having 
robbed them of their honour. : 
Claudius, their uncle, being touched with their 
misfortune, recalled them from their exile, and 
reſtored to them their eſtates and all their former 
ſplendour. Theſe illuſtrious perſons appeared 
again at court, where they held the rank that was 
due to their birth, their beauty, and their merit. 
The emperor ſeemed to have a great regard for 
Julia, and it was obſerved that he did not diſlike 
to be alone with her, and that they paſſed a con- 
ſiderable ſhare of their time together. Meſſalina 
took theſe marks of the emperor's complaiſance 
for love, and was preſently alarmed at it f. 
Claudius was weak and ſubject to change; Julia 
handſome, and perhaps ambitious, and her 
charms powerful enough to inſpire the emperor 
with an inclination to marry her. Meſſalina was 
apprehenſive of this, and conſequently looked 
upon Julia as her rival. She had alſo another 
reaſon to hate this princeſs. She was deſcended 
from the family of the Cæſars, and inherited a 
ſort of noble haughtineſs, & which would not ſuf- 
fer 


Tacit. Ann. 11. Sueton. in Claud. c. 29. Þ Sue- 
ton. in Calig. Þ Dio. lib. 60. $ Sueton. in Claud. 
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fer her to ſtoop to thoſe baſe, unworthy flattetiey 
that the empreſs required, (the ordinary ſteps 
which people climb up to favour) but which ſhe 
never could ſubmit to. Theſe were the true pro- 
vocations ; but the empreſs did not fail to accuſe 
her of many crimes which could not poſſibly be 
proved ; for which notwithſtanding, Julia was 
baniſhed ; and ſoon after, her life was ſacrificed 
to Meſſalina's jealouſy. 

Seneca had alſo his ſhare in the diſgrace *, be— 
ing accuſed of not having always behaved with 
the wiſdom of a philoſopher with reſpect to the 
princeſs Julia, upon which account Claudius ba- 
niſhed him into the iſland of Corſica, Seneca 
(ſtoic as he was 4) felt very ſenſibly the ſhame 
and ſuffering of this exile, of which he preſerved 
a bitter remembrance, and which broke out into 
fatires and inveCtives againſt Claudius, as ſoon as 
the emperor's death had ſecured him from further 
miſchief, Agrippina very narrowly eſcaped un- 
dergoing the ſame puniſhment with her ſiſter, 
Meſſalina could not paidon her beauty and merit, 
but on the contrary, was reſolved that her death 
ſhould expiate thoſe heinous crimes ; but that of 
Druſus's daughter, ſeeming the moſt neceſlary of 
the two, ſhe turned her thoughts intirely that 
way J. This princeſs, who was called Julia, and 
was alſo niece to Claudius, had the misfortune 
not to be agreeable to Meſſalina, for which crime 
ſhe was ſoon put to death. It is this Julia who 
had contracted ſo intimate a friendſhip with Pom- 
ponia Gracina, wife of Plautus; who ſeeing 
Julia treated with ſo much cruelty, broke her 
heart with grief, after paſſing her whole life in 

mourning 


Teæcit. Ann. 12 + Senec. Lud. in Claud. 
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mourning and affliction, nouriſhing her melan- 
choly in ſolitude, far removed from all pleaſures 
and diverſions, even the moſt innocent. This 
Pomponia was a lady of very great merit. Her 
conduct was always ſo regular and unblameable, 
that it was generally ſuppoſed ſhe had embraced 
the chriſtian religion *, which the apoſtles St. 
Peter and St. Paul had already preached at 
Rome. In effect, ſhe was accuſed of being in- 
clined to the new and foreign ſupperſtitions, as 
they called the Chriſtian faith, 

Meſſalina, having thus cured her jealouſy by 
the death of her that cauſed it, thought of no- 
thing but how to ſatisfy her appetites. All thoſe 
who had virtue enough to reſiſt her infamous 
purſuits, ſoon felt the effects of her cruelty ; for 
ſhe made no ſcruple to accuſe them of treaſon or 
ſome horrid crime, upon which they were put to 
death without mercy. Appius Silanus was one 
of the firſt who died a martyr to his virtue. 
Claudius had married him to Domitia Lepida, 
his mother-in-law, and honoured him with his 
friendſhip and particular eſteem ; it muſt be ac- 
knowledged he was worthy of it, as well on ac- 
count of his birth as his extraordinary merit, 
which had procured him the honour of having 
tor his firſt wife Emilia Lepida, grand-daughter 
of Auguſtus, Silanus, who was univerſally 
eſteemed, had the misfortune to be agreeable to 
Meſſalina, who regarding nothing but her brutal 
paſſion, was not aſhamed to make him advances 
to which he had the greateſt averſion. 

He repreſented to her, that being ſo nearly re- 
lated to her as he was, he could not comply 
with her unlawful deſires, without being guilty of 
the greateſt crime; but this had no effect upon 
| | Meſtalina. 


* Baron, ad Ann. Ner. 3. 
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Meflalina, The moſt powerful conſiderations 
are of no weight, when nature and conſtitution 
are to be forced. The empreſs, whoſe violent 
deſires were increaſed by difficulties, redoubled 
her purſuits in proportion to the reſiſtance ſhe 
met with. Silanus was victorious in this conflict, 
and Meſſalina had the mortification of having 
employed all her threats and promiſes to no pur- 
poſe. This was ſufficient to enrage the empteſs 
beyond all bounds. She could not be diſap- 
pointed and affronted in ſo ſenſible a manner, 
without being full of indignation. She ſwore to 
deſtroy Silanus, and thereby make herſelf amends 
for the ſcandalous ſteps ſhe had taken without 
ſucceſs. She took care not to appear in this af. 
fair herſelf, but committed the management of 
it to Narciſſus, who was intirely devoted to her, 
and who was full of expedients when a piece of 
work of that ſort was in hand. 

This freedman, who was become exceeding) 
powerful by his immenſe riches, which he had 
amaſſed by theft and rapine, and by being the 
fcourge of all thoſe that had money, whether at 
Rome or in the provinces, went eaſily into Mei- 
falina's deſign of ruining Silanus, whoſe virtue ſhe 
had not been able to overcome ; and becauſe no 
crime could juſtly be laid to his charge, they 
were forced to have recourſe to calumny and ar- 
tice. Narciſſus came one morning very ear) 
into the emperor's chamber, with a melancholy 
countenance, which he well knew how to put 
on, and after a good deal of ſighing and lament- 
ing the bad things he had to foretell, he declared 
to Claudius that he had dreamt he ſaw the traitor 
Silanus plunge his dagger into the emperor's 
heart. c | 

Meſſalina upon this, pretended to be extreme- 
ly terrified, and proteſted that ſhe had * 

ream 
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dreamt the ſame thing of late. Claudius, who 
was very weak and fooliſh, fell preſently into 
the ſnare that was laid for him. He was imme- 
diately ſeized with a panick, and the more, be- 
cauſe at the very time when Meflalina and Nar- 
ciſſus were acting their part ſo well ®, a perſon 
came to inform the emperor that Silanns was at 
the door. This was true, for by a diabolical 
ſtratagem, orders were ſent him the night before 


p- to be at the palace early in the morning, which 
, command Silanus was obliged to obey. Clau- 
to dius no ſooner heard of his being there, than 
0 (being already frighted at what had been told 
ut him) he was convinced of the truthof it, and no 
if. longer doubted of his being come to put his 
of wicked deſigns in execution. Fear would not 
er, permit him to weigh and confider the matter, 
of nor examine whether Silanus was really guilty 


or not; ſo he ordered him to be killed that mo- 
ment. This ſtupid prince imagined he owed his 
life to Narciſſus, and made him great acknow- 


the ledgments, for that he was, (ſleeping as well as 
at Wl vaking) ſolicitous for his ſafety and welfare. 
of. He was not aſhamed to go afterwards to the ſe- 


nate, and give them a tedious account of the 
whole affair. 

Silanus's murder ſerved for a ſad example to 
all honeſt and good people, how precarious their 
lives were under this phantom of an emperor, 
who ſerved only as the inſtrument which Meſſa- 
lina and his wretched freedmen made uſe of; 
and the misfortune of Silanus gave them ſufficient 
warning of what they were to expect. To pre- 
vent this, they were reſolyed to deprive Claudius 
of the throne which he filled ſo unworthily, and 
formed themſelves into a conſpiracy, wherein 
many ſenators and people of diſtinction were 


concerned 3 


* Sueton, in Claud. 


concerned; and, that a per fon of weight and 
confideration might be at the head of them +, 
they choſe Furius Camillus Scribonius, governor 
of Dalmatia, and who had a confiderable army 
under his command. This general, flattering 
himſelf with vain hopes and expectations of no 
leſs than the throne, permitted the troops to ſa- 
lute him as emperor; the grandeur of this high 
dignity concealing from him the danger to which 
he expoſed himſelf. 

As this hazardous affair was undertaken with 
precipitation, and conducted without prudence, 
ſo it came to nothing 1. Camillus and his zc- 
complices knowing Claudius to be extremely 
timid, contented themſelves with writing him 3 


letter, full of threats and reproaches, ordering 


him inſ-lently to quit the throne which he was 
totally unfit for, and re- aſſume bis private capa- 
city. This ill digeſted deſign was fatal to all 
thoſe who were concerned in it, ſo that Camil- 
lus's joy was as ſhort as Claudius his fear; for 
juſt as he was deliberating with the ſenate whe- 
ther he ſhould ſubmit to Camillus, the news ar- 

rived of the conſpuacy's beirg diſſipated of itſelf: 

the ſoldiers, out of a principle of religion, te- 

fuſing to obey their commanders, though they 

had taken the oath to thenew emperor; for when 
they attempted to take the colours from the 

place where they were fixed in the ground, no 

body was able to remove them. As they were 

very ſuperſtitious, this intimidated the legions], 

and they immediately concluded that the gods 

were averſe to their acknowledging the uſurped 
authority of Camillus, ſo they abandoned him. 

He immediately fled to an iſland, mw 

= e 


+ Tacit. Ann. 12. © Dio, lib, 60, Sueton, in 
Claud. 35. | Tacit, 
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killed in the arms of his wife Junia, and expiated 
his raſhneſs by a tragical end; which may ſerve 
as a leſſon to. ambitious people, and teach them 
that reaſon ought to banith from their minds 
thoſe falſe notions of grandeur, which vanity and 
pride are apt to encourage ; and that an untime- 
ly end is generally the fate of thoſe, whoſe fooliſh 
ambition puts them upon rebelling againft the 
lawful authority. 

In the mean time the conſpirators were dili- 
rently ſought after; and this plot furniſhed Meſ- 
alina and Narciſſus with an opportunity of grati- 
fing their greedineſs and cruelty ; for, affecting 
an extraordinary zeal for Claudius, they filled 
Rome with murders, ruin and funerals, ſo that 
the town never groaned under ſo cruel a ſcourge. 
Riches became fatal to all thoſe that were poſſeſ- 
ed of them; witneſſes were ſuborned to prove 
them guilty of treaſon, their eſtates confiſcated, 
and very often they were put to death. Nothing 
was heard of but horrible torments and bloody 
executions, ſo that none were ſafe but the pooreſt 
ſort of people. All the families of diſtinction 
were reduced to the moſt ſhameful miſery ; for 
the extortions and rapines of Meſſalina and Nar- 
ciſſus, was a flame that could never be extin- 
euſhed but by a ſhower of gold. One might then 
ſee put to the torture, Roman knights“ and ſe- 
nators, notwithſtanding their rank and dignity. 
n ſhort, matters were come to ſuch a pitch of 
miſery, that great numbers choſe to kill them- 
ſlves rather than continue to live in ſuch a con- 
dition. Cecinna Pætus was one of that number, 
being encouraged thereto by the example of 
Aria, his wife, who ſeeing him heſitate about it, 
plunged a poyniard into her own breaſt before his 
face, with ſuch a firmneſs of ſoul, as was much 

| admired 


* Dis. lib. 60. 
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admired in thoſe days, and ſtill makes a great 
noiſe in hiſtory . 

Meſlalina being become more inſolent by the 
conſpiracy's not ſucceeding, and by the full li. 
berty ſhe had of practiſing her wickedneſs, in- 
dulged ſtill more her vicious appetites, which 
were now carried to the utmoſt exceſs. Being 
intoxicated with her power, which was formida— 


ble to all the world, ſhe imagined that every 


thing ought to give way to her, ſo that the leaſt re 
ſiſtance {he thought intolerable. In the number 
of her paramours were Proculus, Urbicus, Tro- 
cus, Calpurnianus captain of the guards, Rufus, 
the ſenator Virgilianus, Montanus a Roman 
knight, Ceſonius, and multitudes of others, 
whom a poet calls the rivals of gods *. 
Plautinus Lateranus was one of her oallants, 
as alſo the phyſician Valens, who valued himſcif 
much upon his eloquence. Vinicius was one of 
the few that did not carry his complaiſance ſo far, 
He was of an illuſtrious family, which had given 
ſeveral conſuls to the republic. He had all the 


qualities that were neceſſary to form an honeſt 


and 
Juvenal. Sat. 6. 


b Cecinna Pztus, a conſulary perſon, being engaged 
in the conſpiracy of Scribonius, was apprehended and 
brought to Rome, whither his wife alſo haſtened after 
him, to try if it was poſſible to ſave his life; but finding 
that there was no probability of ſucceeding, ſhe endes 
voured to perſuade her huſband to prevent the tor- 
ments that were preparing for him by a voluntary 
death. But perceiving that he had not the courage to 
deprive himſelf of a life which he was not, however, 
long to enjoy, ſhe rook a dagger and plunged it into 
her own boſom ; then drawing it out, preſented it to 
her huſband, ſaying, very calmly, Pætus, it is not ven 
painful. | Pæte nec dolet.] . 2 
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man , ſet off with a politeneſs and affability 
that gained him the eſteem of all the world. 
Tiberius, who had honoured him with his alli- 
ance, gave him alſo many important employ- 
ments; and Caligula (whoſe odd and capricious 
temper it was no eaſy matter to pleaſe) could 
never find any fault with him ; ſo judicious and 
blameleſs had his conduct always been. No 
body but Meſſalina was capable of depriving the 
ſenate of one of its moſt illuſtrious members. 
This empreſs, who put no limits to her pleafures 
er deſires, being hurried on by her brutal paſſions, 
made advances of gallantry to Vinicius, which 
were not received as ſhe wiſhed and expected. 
dhe found in this worthy ſenator that goodneſs 
which ſhe had diveſted herſelf of. He was too 
vituous to defile the bed of his emperor, and 
therefore conſtantly reſiſted her purſuits, and ge- 
nerouſly deſpiſed her threats; but it coſt him 
very dear. 

A woman who has had the weakneſs to offer 
ine Wi f:vours which have not been accepted, is ex- 
et uemely to be feared. She is capable of all the 
and Wi cruelties that vengeance can inf) pire her with. As 

ſhe cannot bear the fight of the man, to whom 
he would have proſtituted her honour and her 
perſon, ſhe thinks of nothing ſo much as of ruin- 
ng an object which ſhe imagines eternally re- 
preaches her with her infamous behaviour, Both 
ſacred and prophane hiſtory furniſhes us with 
abundance of examples of what a woman thus 
appointed is capable of. Joſeph loſt his liberty 
for having preſerved his chaſtity inviolable. He 
vas ſtripped of his employments, and ſhut up in 


i frghtful dungeon, for having viituouſly oppoſed 
Vor. I, . the 


+ Dio. lib. Co. Tacit. Ann. 15. 
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the impudent and earneſt ſollicitations of Pati. 
phar's wife. And the empreſs * Mary of Ar. 
ragon, wife of Otho III, cauſed a young count 
of her court to be cruelly put to death, for ha- 
ving been more faithful to his prince than ſhe was 
to her huſband. He would never commit the 
crime to which ſhe had long ſolicited him, 
which provoked her ſo much, that ſhe accuſed 
him herſelf to the emperor of having attempted 
to corrupt her. That over-credulous prince con- 
demned him, too haſtily, to have Lis head cut 
off; and ſoon after, was convinced of the in- 
Juſtice he had done him. 

Such was the fate of Vinicius ; he ſurvived his 
victory but a very little time. Meſſalina, to 
whoſe power every thing yielded, not at all 
aſhamed of having taken ſuch ſcandalous mea- 
ſures, but enraged at their being unſucceſsful, 
and not being able to endure that her impudent 
behaviour ſhould be continually reproached by his 
virtue, had him put to death. He was poiſoned 
by her order, and was a tragical inſtance of the 
danger there was in diſobey ing her. 

All that has been ſaid of this empreſs is but a 
{ſketch of her abominations, which were without 
number. She was not content with being plunged 
in the groſſeſt and moſt infamous debaucheries, 
(ſuch as proſtituting herſelf to all comers! 
without being ever able to ſatisfy her inſatiable 
defires) but ſhe muſt needs have companions 
Her lewdneſs; and becauſe example is of great 
force, and ſeems to authoriſe wickedneſs, {be 
imagined that if there were any other women 
who could be prevailed on to imitate her, k 


might in a great meaſure take off the * 
| be 


* Cuiſpin in Othon. 3 Sigon. 1 Xiphilin. in 
Claud. | 
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the tried perſuaſion, but finding that would not 
do , compelled ladies of the greateſt quality in 
Rome to live with her in that ſhameful ſtate of 
lbertiniſm; and becauſe that was not ſufficient, 
ſhe was reſolved to carry the brutality as far as it 
would go, and therefore obliged theſe Jadies to 
woſtitute themſelves to the greateſt debauchees 
that could be found, and that in the preſence of 
their huſbands, who muſt be ſpectators of their 
own infamy, and very often accomplices and ap- 
rrovers of it: + for ſhe heaped favours and re- 
wards upon all ſuch as approved of theſe abumi- 
nable proſtitutions; but on the contrary, thoſe 
who refuſed to be witneſſes of their ſhame, were 
ſure to die martyrs to their baſnfulneſs and mo- 


leſty. At laſt this monſter of impurity, being 


weary of all ſorts of vices in the ordinary road, 
which ſhe had no longer any reliſh for, reſolved 
to invent ſomething new, to gratify, if poſſible, 
ter unbounded lewdneſs; to this end ſhe ordered 
chamber in the palace to be fitted up on pur- 
poſe, and which was to be the ſcene of theſe 
avominable proſtitutions, where the chaſtity of 
he moſt conſiderable ladies in Rome was to be 
lated, On the door of this infamous place 
e cauſed to be wrote the name of the moſt no- 
orious courtezan of the town, whom ſhe perſo- 
ted, and was the firſt to proſtitute herſelf pro- 
niſcuouſly to every man that pleaſed to come, 
nd that every night; making a moſt ſhameful 
oft of her crimes, and brutally exacting the 
ice of thoſe favours ſhe granted ſo eafily, never 
turing till morning. Et laſſata viris, nondum 
Fuata, receſſit 1. 
| = 4 Here 


Aurelius Victor; Epitome in Claud. Juvenal. 
1. 6. 1 Juvenal. ibid. 
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Here amazement ſeems to be exhauſted ; for 
it cannot be conceived how theſe things (which 
were ſo notorious and publick, that the moſt di. 
ſtant nations were not ignorant of them) ſhould il | 
be unknown to Claudius only; and that the em-. 
peror had nobody abaut him fo much in bis in- 
tereſts, as to let him know the horrible debauche. ! 
ries of his wife. It is true that he was ſo ſtupid ! 
and weak, that Meſſalina made him believe what. 
ever ſhe had a mind, eaſily deſtroying all that q 
any body told him to her prejudice. She had i x 
gained ſuch an aſcendancy over him, that no h 
body durſt truſt him with a ſecret upon which u 


their life depended, being aſſured that as ſhe go- WW h 
verned him ſo abſolutely, the would ſoon extort h 
it from him: for ſhe had the ſecret of making WW af 
him approve of every that ſhe did, even of her WW re 
proſtitutions. 3 8 | th 
This was evident in the affair of Mneſter, the WM in 
moſt famous dancer of his time. Meſſalina, who of 
had long ſince acquired a front of braſs, not for 
knowing what it was to bluſh, and always run-W em 
ning after new pleaſures, was ſo furiouſly in love d: 
wit him, that at the emperor's expence ſbe al 
' erected ſtatues in honour of him *, which wer the 
ſo many monuments of her impudence 2s wel he 
as of the emperor's weakneſs. Wat 
But however ardent and earneſt her ſolicits ] 
tions were to Mneſter to have the ſame com- to \ 
plaiſance for her that ſo many others had, ſhy The 
always met with a reſiſtance that was not to bl to h 
overcome, which did not proceed from his vi trier 
tue, but his fear of being one day puniſhed only rival 
his raſhneſs.s Meſſalina was not diſcouraged Wordit 
ſhe preſſed the comedian, careſſed him, threateneQipare 
hm, and in ſhort attacked him in fo me who 
ſhapes, that being at laſt cenquered by ber im auc 


| portunit. N 
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ttunities, he promiſed to do whatever ſhe 


ch pleaſed, if the emperor conſented. 

di To inſiſt upon ſuch terms as thoſe, was (one 
1d would imagine) to require impoſſibilities, becauſe 
n- WT one muſt be out of their wits to ſuppoſe an em- 
n:. preſs ſhould carry her impudence fo far as to 


he hope for her huſband's conſent in ſuch a caſe. 
did But theſe conditions, however extravagant and 
at. difficult to appearance, coſt Meſſalina no trouble 
hat at all. She goes directly to Claudius; and after 
had a thouſand deceitful careſſes which ſhe made 
no bim, complained that having ſent for Mneſter 
ich upon ſome little buſineſs, he had refuſed to obey 
go- her: ſhe dwelt much upon the contempt people 
tort had for her orders, and pretended to be much 
ing WH afflicted at it, beſeeching the emperor to give di- 
her WW reRions that more reſpect ſhould be paid her for 
the future, Claudius, who was ſtupid and fooliſh 

the in the higheſt degree, was immediately convinced 
who of the reaſonableneſs of this diſcourſe ; he fent 
not for Mneſter, and commanded him to obey the 
run-W empreſs in every particular. Such a poſitive or- 
love der cured Mneſter of his ſcruples, and diſſipated 
(he all his fears. He became Meſſalina's — 
were the approbation of Claudius, which approbition 
well be _ not fail to take the advantage of after- 
wards. | 
This dancer, however, was not over faithful 
to Meſſalina, for he was alſo beloved by Poppea. 
The empreſs being deſirous to keep her gallant 
to herſelf, was no ſooner informed of this in- 
tigue, than ſhe was determined to deſtroy her 
nval, This lady was remarkable for her extra- 
ordinary beauty, to which none could be com- 
pared but that of Sabina Poppea her daughter, 
Who was much handſomer, and at leaſt as de- 
huched as the mother; as if it was decreed that 
| 13 | all 
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all of that name were to be lewd and beautiful #, 
She was accuſed of living in a criminal manner 
with Valerius Aſiaticus, a ſenator of great i. 
ſtinction, who had been twice conſul, This 
was the crime that Meſſalina reproached Poppea 
with, and was the more zealous in this affair, 
becauſe, in the ſame accuſation, ſhe contrived to 
involve Aſiaticus t, that ſhe might have an op- 
1 of ſeizing on the famous gardens of 

ucullus, which he was in pofleflion- of, and 
which ſhe had long coveted. Thus her jealouſy 
and avarice were both concerned in the deſtruc- 
tion of Poppea and Aſiaticus. 

Suilius and Sofibe, governors of prince Bri- 
tannicus, joined with her in this piece of iniquity, 


Thoſe venal wretches accuſed Aſiaticus of ha- 


ving committed adultery with Poppea ; and be- 
cauſe Meflalina was aſhamed to puniſh, in others, 
what ſhe had been ſo often guilty of herſelf, this 
accuſation was corroborated by another of greats 
er importance. Aſiaticus was charged with has 
ving perſuaded the garrifons of Germany to re- 
volt, and of promiſing to put himſelf at the head 
of them. The calumny was carried yet further, 
by adding, that Aſiaticus had been the author of 
Caligula's murder, and that he had boaſted of 
that horrid aſſaſſination. Meſſalina could not 
poſſibly have been better ſerved, nor could her 
wicked agents find out a more plauſible pretence 
for Meſſalina's vengeance and perſecution, than 
that of bringing to juſtice a perſon who had 
murdered an emperor. 5 
Aſiaticus, upon this, was arreſted at Baya: he 
was loaded with chains, brought to Rome, and 
conducted to the emperor's palace to be tried. 
As he was innocent of all theſe crimes, he ap- 
| Ce k 7 40 '? peared 
Dio. lib. 60. T Tacit. Ann, 
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peared before the emperor with ſuch an aſſurance ' 
as is always the companion of a good conſci- 
ence ; and vindicated himſelf ſo effectually, by 
proving the falſhood of this charge, and putting 
to confuſion one of his accuſers, by reproaching 
him with the heinous crimes he had been guilty 
of, that the emperor, being convinced of his 
innocence, ſhewed a great diſpoſition to pardon 
him. Meſſalina hetſelf (cruel and implacable as 
ſhe was) could not forbear giving ſome tokens of 
humamty upon this occaſion, and was not able 
to hear him juſtify himſelf with ſo much ſtrength 
and eloquence, without ſhedding ſome tears. 
But her compaſſion ſoon gave place to her co- 
vetouſneſs; and as ſhe was not a perſon to be 
wicked by halves, eſpecially when the queſtion 
was to gratify her darling paffions, ſhe charged 
Vitellius (as ſhe went out of the emperor's 
chamber where this farce was acted) to be ſure 
not to Jet the pretended criminal eſcape. Meſ- 
alina could not have given this commiſſion to a 
man more capable of executing it: ſhe was well 
acquainted with his character, for he had fre- 
quently given her ſufficient proofs of his abilities 
in caſes where baſeneſs and perfidiouſneſs were 
neceſſary. This corrupt and flattering courtier, 
ſeeing that Claudius heſitated whether he ſhould 
condemn or acquit Aftaticus, approached the 
emperor, and with a diabolical malice affected a 
falſe compaſſion for the priſoner, with whom he 
aid he had always lived in the ſtricteſt friendſhip. 
He mentioned every thing in his favour that he 
thought capable of touching the emperor, and 
dwelt upon the many conſiderable ſervices he 
had done the republick, particulaaly to Claudius's 
family; afterwards, letting drop ſome artificial 
tears, he intreated the emperor, in the name of 
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Aſiaticus, to give him leave to chuſe what kind of 
death he liked beſt, ſince he deſired no other fa 
vour. 

Claudius, believing that Vitellius ſpoke this at 
the inſtigation of Aſiaticus, granted his requeſt ; 
and this unfortunate ſenator, being thus con- 
demned, choſe to be bled to death, and ſo had 
all his veins opened ; after proteſting that it 
would not have grieved him ſo much to have loft 
his life by ſome of Tiberius's artifices, or the 
cruelty of Caligula, as by the cunning ſtratagems 
of a wicked woman, and a parcel of vile merce- 
nary ſycophants. es | 

Pcppea did not long ſurvive Aſiaticus, for 
Meſſalina ſo terrified her with threats, that ſhe 
choſe rather to die once for all by her own hand, 
than remain in continual fear and apprehenſion, 
The accuſers of Aſiaticus, who had not proſe- 
cuted him for nothing, were amply rewarded for 
their pains. Criſpinus, captain of the guards, 
received a great ſum of money, together with 
the ornamens and privileges of the prætors, for 
having arreſted him at Baya, Meſſalina made 
Soſibè a very conſiderable preſent ; and the 
fineſt employments in the empire were beſtowed 
upon Vitellius, who preferved them by the ſame 
methods by which he had acquired them, that is 
to ſay, by all ſorts of baſeneſs and wickedneſs, 
and ſpecially flattery, which he carried ſo far as 
to have always about him * one of Meſſalina's 
ſhoes, which he was not aſhamed to kiſs conti- 
nually in publick, as if it had been ſomething ſa- 
cred. 

After all that we have ſaid of Meſſalina, it 
might be thought impoſſible for her to go greater 
lengths in wickedneſs that ſhe had hitherto — 
an 
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and that there was no new crime for her to com- 
mit: but we have yet one to ſpeak of which was 
without example. She took it in her head to 
marry publickly C. Silius, with whom ſhe was 
exceſſively in love, and ſo to have two huſbands 
at once. Silius was of one of the moſt illuſtri- 
ous families of Rome; and never was there ſeen 
a handſomer man. He was appointed conſul for 
the next year. His wife was Junia Silana, a lady 
of great diſtinction and merit, and Meſſalina, in 
purſuance of her ridiculous ſcheme, obliged him 
to put her away, in order to ſupply her place. 
Though this ſhameleſs empreſs had long ſince 
bid adieu to every ſymptom of decency, yet ſhe 
could not but foreſee that this monſtrous mar- 
rage muſt needs make a great noiſe throughout 
al the empire. This reflection induced her to 
prepare people's minds for a thing ſo extraordina- 
ry, by introducing + the cuſtom of womens 
having ſeveral huſbands ; imagining that, how- 
ever ſtrange it might appear at firſt, example 
would ſoon authoriſe and make it familiar; and 
that nobody could reaſonably blame her for do- 
ing what many others did as well as ſhe. But 
afterwards, conſidering. that people would never 
be reconciled to ſuch a novelty, becauſe of the 
great and many inconveniencies it muſt be at- 
tended with, and being weary of ordinary plea- 
ſures, which were become inſipid by being ſo ea- 
lily obtained, ſhe was reſolved not to deny her- 
ſelf any longer the ſatisfaction ſhe hoped. for from 
this marriage, but to accompliſh it let what will 
happen, without giving herſelf any. trouble about 
the conſequences ; not doubting but. ſhe ſhould 
get over it as well as ſhe had done innumerable 
Ds ctimes 
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1538 VALERIA MESSALINA, 
crimes which ſhe had been guilty of. Taking it 
therefore for granted that there was nothing too 
difficult for her to perform, ſhe heaped all ſorts 
of favours, riches, and honours upon her new 
huſband that was to be. The ſervants of the 
emperor, as well as the moſt magnificent and 
coſtly furniture in the palace, were all ſent to 
Si:ius's houſe ; and nothing was wanting but the 
title of emperor, | | 

Silius, however, in the midſt of all this pomp 
and ſplendour, was far from being eaſy in his 
mind : he foreſaw the peril to which he expoſed 
himſelf by this raſh and hazardous enterprize, 
Fear of puniſhment made him even heſitate for 
fome time between duty and ambition ; but at 
laſt he ſhut his eyes againſt all danger; whether 
it was that he was in hopes, by ſome means or 
other, to eſcape the chaſtiſement he deſerved, 
or that he was apprehenſive of being ruined if he 
ſhould diſoblige Meſſalina, or, in ſhort, that be- 
ing weary of a private life, he was reſolved to 
obtain the throne if poſſible; be it as it will, he 
was the firſt to preſs Meſſalina to conclude the 

marriage, and to celebrate it publickly. 

All the uſual ſolemnities were punctually ob- 
ſerved. The contract was perfected in due 
form *. Witneſſes were called in, to ſign it; 
the ſolemn clauſe that they married to have chil- 
dren was not forgot; but the miracle of all was, 
that Claudius ſhould ſign the contract himſelf; 


Meſſalina making him believe that All this was 


performed only to turn away from him ſome un- 
fortunate events with which he was threatened, 
(and which were foretold ſhould befal him) in 
order to make them light upon Silius. Claudius 
going into the country a few days after, gave 
them an opportunity of c-lebrating their 1 

Wich 
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with great magnificence; Meſſalina appeared 
drefſed like a bride, ſacrificed to the gods for the 
proſperity of her marriage; and after a ſuperb 
entertainment which ſhe gave the gueſts, at which 
ſhe was placed (according to the ceremony) next 
to Silius, and to whom ſhe ſhewed all the marks 
of tenderneſs and affection that ſhe could have 
done if he had been her real huſband, ſhe retired 
to her new huſband's houſe, and lived with him 
as familiarly as if ſhe had been with Claudius. 
This hiſtory would certainly paſs for a fable, 
if the veracity of thoſe who have tranſmitted it to 
us, could be called in queſtion ; and Tacitus, 
who is one of them, fays he is perſuaded that 
poſterity will not eaſily give credit to it. But 
what is moſt wonderful, is, that Claudius, who 
was then at Oftia, (and whither Meſſalina ex- 
cuſed herſelf from going on pretence of ſome in- 
diſpoſition) knew nothing of what paſſed, though 
every thing was done in preſence of the three or- 
ders; and in all probability this piece of unpre- 
cedented aſſurance would have paſſed as the reſt 
had done, if Narciſſus had not taken care to in- 
form the emperor of it. 
This favourite, as well as many of the other 
freemen, had abandoned the intereſts of Meſſa- 
lina, after ſhe had put to death one of their fra- 


ternity named Polybe, whom ſhe had formerly 


loved but too well. This was looked upon by 


them as a ſpecimen of what they had to fear, and 
united them againſt the empreſs, upon whoſe: 
friendſhip they ſaw plainly they could never de- 


pend. hey therefore reſolved to ruin her, and 
waited only for a fair opportunity of doing it 


effectually. Eſpecially Caliſtes, Pallas, and Nar- 


cillus, thought it incumbent on them to inform 
the emperor of this marriage of Meſſalina with 
dilius, for fear he ſhould come to know of it by 


ſome. 
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ſome other means, and then they would have 


been liable to puniſhment for ſo criminal] a ſi- 
lence ; beſides, that they plainly ſaw their lives 
were not in ſafety if Silius ſhould ſucceed in his 
enterprize. Pallas and Caliſtes, however, ſoon 
changed their opinion, and were determined to 
try if it was not poſſible to prevail on Meſſalina to 
return to her duty, and break off her infamous 
commerce with Silius. This reſolution was as 
ſoon dropped as taken, and another ſucceeded. 
On the one hand, they were convinced of the ab- 
ſolute power the empreſs had over Claudius, and 


that ſhe could make him believe what ſhe pleaſed, 


if the could but be admitted to ſpeak to him a 
moment ; and on the other hand, being per- 
ſuaded that, as ſhe had been accuſtomed all her 
life to ſuch an unbounded libertiniſm, it was ab- 
ſolutely impoſſible for her to break herſelf of it, 
they reſolved not to meddle in it one way or 
other : Pallas, becauſe he was afraid of undoing 
himſelf in endeavouring to ruin the empreſs; 
and Caliſtes, becauſe he knew, by the long ex- 
perience he had gained in the preceding reigns, 
that the ſure way of maintaining one's power and 
credit in courts, is by practifing the art of diſſi- 
mulation, and not ſetting up to give advice. 
Thus theſe ſelf- intereſted and baſe favourites pre- 
ferred their ſafety to their duty; the fear of 
loſing their fortune quite filenced them, and they 
thought it the beſt way to leave the management 
of this affair to Narciſſus. 

As for him, he perſiſted conſtantly in his de- 
ſigu of «informing the emperor of this marriage 
of his wife with Silius; and his only care was 
hau to keep it ſecret from Meſſalina *. Clau- 
dius had two concubines that were more in his 
good graccs than moſt other people, who being 

flattered 
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flattered and careſſed, and promiſed great rewards 


by Narciſſus, undertook to open the affair to 
Claudius, They went to him to Oſtia, and 
throwing themſelves at his feet, told him, with 
ſeeming fear and conſternation, that Silius, who 
was become huſband to Meſſalina by a monſtrous 
and treaſonable impudence, thought of nothing 
leſs than dethroning him; that at Rome every 
thing was in confuſion, and that Silius wanted 
very little of being emperor ; to which they ad- 
ded, that Narciſſus had charged them with this 
commiſhon. Claudius, ſtruck with aſtoniſhment 
and fear, ſent for Narciſſus, who was alſo at 
Oftia, and interrogated him as to this marriage.. 
This was what he expected, ſo affecting a melan- 
choly countenance and voice, confeſſed that hi- 
therto indeed he had concealed from him the 
horrible adulteries and proftitutions of his wite 
with Valens, Plautius, and innumerable others, 
to whom ſhe had intirely abandoned herſelf, and 
thereby affronted her huſband and her emperor 
in the moſt injurious and outrageous manner, be- 
cauſe he was unwilling to acquaint the whole 
empire with the ſhame and diſgrace which this 


abominable and ſcandalous behaviour brought up= 


on Cæſar's family; and beſides, he had been ſtill 
in hopes that Meſſalina would repent of her wick- 
edneſs ; but ſince the diſhonour was now publick, 
that M-flalina ſhewed no ſigns of repentance, and 
that he himſelf deſired to be acquainted with his 


wite's conduct, he was no longer at liberty to 
diſguiſe the truth, nor to conceal the empreſs's * 
marriage with Silius, which had been celebrated 


in the ſolemneſt manner before the whole town. 
Geta, captain of the guards, and Turanius, com- 
miſſary for the receipt of corn, confirmed what 
Narciſſus had ſaid; and in ſhort, every body ad- 
viſed the emperor to provide for his ſafety. The 

emperor 
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emperor was at firſt ſo terrified, that he tubugbt 
himſelf . ruined beyond redemption. He made 
what haſte he could to the camp, but not thinking 


himſelf ſafe there, he enquired every moment 


whether Silius was not yet emperor. 

In the mean time Meſlalina, being intoxicated 
with her wild and diſorderly pleaſures, was in the 
houſe of Silius, her new huſband, with whom, 
in ſpight of all the crimes ſhe was guilty of, ſhe 
enjoyed herſelf as calmly as if ſhe had had no- 
thing to fear. She had aſſembled a troop of fa- 
vourites and women as debauched as herſelf, to 
a maſquerade. They celebrated the feaſt of 


Bacchus with all the impure ceremonies and in- 
famous geſtures which were practiſed at the Bac- 


chanals. Valens was one of this ſcandalous 
party ; and this vicious phylician having climbed 
to the top of a high tree, cricd out, that he fore- 
ſaw ſome dreadful calamity that was to happen to 
them from Oſtia. This was literally verified; 


for ſoon after, the people came from all parts to 


give them notice that Claudius, being fully inform- 
ed how matters were, was coming from Oſtia to 
puniſh the horrid behaviour of his wife as wel] as 
that of her wicked accomplices. Cæſar's ap- 
proach ſtruck this inſolent troop with ſuch a pan- 
nic, that they all fled different ways: Meſſalina 
retired into the gardens of Lucullus, of which 


ſhe had robbed Aſiaticus; and Silius, affecting a 


falfe ſecurity, went to the council to perform the 
functions of his employment; though in reality 


his apprehenſions were as great as the danger that 
- threatened him. 


As for Meſfalina, ſhe was indeed terribly 


- alarmed, but yet did not deſpair of extricating 


herſelf if ſhe could but ſpeak a few words to 
Claudius, fo much did ſhe rely on the ſtupidity 


of the emperor. I his would not be the fit 


time 
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time ſhe had brought herſelf off by making no- 
torious lies paſs for truths. She had the ſecret 
of lulling him aſleep by her artful careſſes, which 
ſeldom failed of producing the deſigned effect. 

Ia order to move him to compaſſion, ſhe ſent 


Britannicus and Octavia to meet him, and in- 


treated the great veſtal Vibidia to accompany 
them *. She herſelf followed on foot from one 
end of Rome to the other, abandoged by every 
body, for none were touched with her misfor- 
tunes, on account of the abominable life ſhe had 
led. At laſt finding, at the fartheſt gate of the 
town, a gardener's tumbril, ſhe got into it, and 
went to meet the emperor, whom ſhe hoped to 
mollify, if ſhe could poſſibly procure an audience: 


Narciſſus, who knew very well of what import- 


ance it was that ſhe ſhould not ſee Claudius, 
(who in that caſe would certainly have pardoned 
her) very — contrived that they ſhould 
not meet.” He took care to accompany the em- 
peror in his coach, and talked of nothing all the 
way but Meſſalina's proſtitutions. Vitellius and 
Cecinna, who were alſo in the coach, kept a 


profound filence, and ſpoke not a word either for ; 


or againſt her, that they might not incur her dif- 
pleaſure if ſhe came off victorious; and that it 
might not be ſaid they approved of her debauch- 
eries if they undertook to juſtify her. 

At laſt Meſſalina appeared, and loudly inſiſted 
that the mother of Britannicus and Octavia ſhould 
have an opportunity of ſpeaking to the emperor. 


This was a critical moment to Narciſſus; and it 
is certain that his fate and that of Meſſalina de- 


pended on that inſtant. This ſubtle courtier, 


who knew the conſequence of it, did all he could 


to hindei he emperor from hearing her, and 


amuſed him with reading memoirs which con- 


tatned 
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| tained the hiſtory of Meſſalina's conduct, until 

ſhe and her children were left far behind. Vibi- 
dia however, notwithſtanding all Narciſſus's en- 
deavours, found means to ſpeak to Claudius, 
She repreſented to him with great liberty, that he 
ought not to take for granted all that had been 
told him of Meſlalina ; that theſe reports were 
ſo many impoſtures which her eneinies had in- 
vented to blacken her in his opinion, and ruin 
her. That at leaſt it was but reaſonable ſhe 
ſhould be heard before ſhe was condemned. 
Narciſſus, who was afraid this veſtal might change 
the emperor's mind, which he knew was irreſo- 
Jute enough, interrupted her very ſmartly, and 
told her that Meſſalina would be heard, but that 
a veſtal as ſhe was ſhould mind her own buſineſs. 
Claudius was all this while quite dumb, and to 
ſee him, one would have imagined that he was 
no way intereſted in what paſſed. But as ſoon 
as he arrived at Rome, Narciſſus very cunningly 
conducted him to Silius's houſe, which he found 
magnificently adorned with the moſt ſumptuous 
furniture of his palace, and which had belonged 
to the Druſuses and Neroes, his anceſtors. He 
then fell into a rage proportionable to. his ſhame, 
and immediately ordered Silius, and ſome of the 
other corrupters of Meflalina, to be put to death, 
Laternus owed his ſafety to the merit and ſer- 
vices of his uncle; and Ceſonius was pardoned 
for reaſons that modeſty will not permit us to 
mention, and for which he deſerved, long ago, 

+ to have loſt his life. | 
Mneſter pleaded the abſolute command of 

Claudius to obey Metlalina in every particular; 
and proteſted that he ſhould never have been guil- 
ty, if he had not been ſo by order of the emperor 3 
that being forced. to obey, he became criminel 
with regret and by neceflity, far from Sov 
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thoſe ambitious and ſelf-intereſted views which 
Meſſalina's other lovers had, who did not diſ- 
honour the emperor but with an intent to aggran- 
dize their own families, or to gratify their paſ- 
ſions. 

Claudius was a little ſtaggered by theſe reaſons, 
and without doubt would have pardoned Mneſter, 
if all the freedmen had not repreſented to him, 
that he ought not to forgive a crime in him that 
had coſt ſo many others their lives; and that 
death ought to expiate his aſſurance in having de- 
fled the emperor's bed; ſince in effect, he had 
committed adultery with Meſſalina, whether it 
was by his conſent or by force ; ſo he underwent 
the ſame fate with the ret. 

While all this was going on, Meſſalina, who 
had retired to the gardens of Lucullus, was in- 
terrible agitations. Sometimes ſhe deſpaired of 
being ever able to obtain her pardon, and at 
other times flattered herſelf that ſhe might pro- 
bably be forgiven, by the help of thoſe careſſes 
that had ſo often re-eſtabliſhed her in the good 
graces of Claudius. It is certain that if Narciſ- 
ſus had not haſtened the death of the empreſs, 
and thereby put it out of Claudius's power to 
forgive her, he would have done it: for, being 
returned to his palace, and finding a good ſupper 
ſerved up, he forgot, in his wine, all that had 
been told him of Meſſalina, and commanded 
that ſome body ſhould go and tell that miſerable 
| wretch ( that was the term he made uſe of) to 
dome and juſtify herſelf the next morning. 7 
g empreſs's vindication of herſelf would in- 
; falibſy have been the gaining of her cauſe, and | 
| the fuin of her accufers. Naccifſus was per- 
ſualed-=that his life depended on the death of | 
| | Mefalina, and that he ſhould be undone if ſhe 1 
; was admitted to an audience of the emperor, — 
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cauſe he knew that Claudias would never haye 
the reſolution to condemn her if ſhe made her 
appearance before him, in which cafe ſhe would 
have found no difficulty in making him believe 
whatever ſhe pleaſed ; and therefore reſolved to 
riſque every thing. He went out of the empe- 
ror's chamber, and meeting ſome centurions, or- 
dered them in the emperor's name, to go and 
put Meſſalina to death; and Evodius, a freed- 
man belonging to Claudius, was commanded to 
affuſt at the execution. They went immediately 
to the gardens of Lucullus, where they found 
Meſſalina lying upon the ground in ſuch circum- 
ſtances as would have moved pity. Lepida, her 
mother, was with her, not being willing to quit 
her in her misfortuncs, though the empreſs had 
behaved very undutifully to her in her proſperity, 
Her mother, knowing how many and heinous 
her. crimes had been, exhorted her to prevent, 
by a voluntary death, the cruel one, which no 
doubt was preparing for her. But Meſſalina, 
who had been fo long accuſtomed to pleaſure and 
vice as to be utterly incapable of any ſentiments 
of honour, (for ſuicide was fo accounted among 
the Romans) could do nothing but ſhed tears, and 
bewail her miſerable condition. 

In the mean time the ſoldiers broke open the 
doors of the garden, and the captain preſented 
himſelf before her without ſpeaking a word. 
Evodius, who had been a ſlave, did not ſhew her 
the ſame reſpect, but on the contrary, affronted 


| her, in the moſt ſenſible manner, brutally re- 
proaching her * with all the ſhameful actions of 


her life, and mortified her with a rudeneſs and 


nnſolence that was worthy of his former condi- 
tion. This treatment ſoon gave the em preſs to 
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Wife of Ci Aubios. 1897 
underſtand that there were no hopes left for her, 
ſo ſhe would have killed herſelf with a ponyard, 
which her trembling hand frequently applied to 
her boſom, and as often refuſed to do her that 
office; but the centurion, without waiting any 
longer, ſpared her the trouble, and ran his ſword 
through her body. ; | 

Claudius was at ſupper when. the account of 
her death was brought him. The meſſenger did 


not inform him whether ſhe died by her own 


hand or another perſon's, nor did he give himſelf 
the trouble to aſk any queſtions about it: on the 
contrary, as if they had told him the moſt indif- 
ferent news in the world, he called for ſome 
wine, and continued to eat and drink very hear- 


tily. The next day, he ſhewed no tokens either 


of joy or grief ; nay, ſo great was his ſtupidity, 
and ſo little did he remember what had happened, 
that one day being at table, he aſked why the 
empreſs did not come . | 

Such was the miſerable end of Meſſalina, whoſe 
life was one continued ſeries of monſtrous crimes. 
And here it muſt be obſerved, that fhe was maſ- 
ſacre'd in the gardens of Lucullus, which ſhe had 
violently taken away from Aſiaticus, and in order 
to obtain them, had moſt barbarouſly murdered 
him. As if the Almighty would revenge the. 
death of that virtuous man by that of his perſe- 
cutrix, and in the very place which had been the 
object of her inſatiable avarice : in like manner 
as he had formerly revenged the murder of Na- 
both by the dreadful death of Jezabel, who, in 
order to ſeize a vineyard that belonged to him, 
ſuborned falſe witneſſes to accuſe him of crimes 
which he was innocent of, and in conſequence 


of which he was condemned to die; but God ſo 


ordered 
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188 VALERIA MESSALINA. 
ordered it by a juſt judgment, that ſhe was maf. 
facre'd herſelf in that very vineyard. Theſe ter- 
Tible inftances of the divine wrath ought to 
teach thoſe who have power, never to make uſe 

of it to deprive others of their right, becauſe 
they are not able to defend themſelves ; for, 
ſooner or later, heaven will revenge theſe acts of 
injuſtice and oppreſſion, . 


AGRIPPINA 
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O T one of the empreſſes has made more 
noiſe than Agrippina. Every thing con- 
cerning her was remarkable ; her birth, her 
beauty, her faults, her good qualities, and her 
misfortunes. She was daughter of Germanicus*, 
the delight of the Roman people, and of Agrip- 
pina, grand daughter of Auguſtus, who was de- 
livered of her in a town which was afterwards 
called the colony of Agrippina, and now Co- 
logne. She was obſerved to have a double tooth 
on the right ſide, which Pliny looked upon as a 
certain preſage of great fortune f. 

Agrippina had received from nature, all the ad- 
vantages of body and mind, that were neceſſary 
to render her a moſt accompliſhed princeſs, if ſhe 
had not degraded them by making a very bad uſe 
of them. Her beauty T yielded to none in 
Rome. She had a majeſtick air, her manners 
noble, a lively and enterprizing wit, capable of 
the greateſt undertakings, which ſhe gave proof 
of in the ſtrength and delicacy of thoſe curious 
memoirs, which ſhe compoſed upon her own ad- 
ventures |, and which were of no ſmall ſervice 
to Tacitus the hiſtorian, when he wrote his an- 
nals. But, on the other hand, her avarice was 
inſatiable H, her jealouſy ſuch as made her capa- 
ble of the moſt cruel revenge ; and eſpecially, 
her ambition was without bounds, which was 
the principal, and perhaps the only cauſe, of all 
-her 
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her crimes and misfortunes. Daughter, ſiſter, 
niece, wife, and mother, of emperors or Cæſarsa; 


from her cradle ſhe had ſo violent an inclination 
to reign, that ſhe could ſet no limits to it. This 


vice was ſo interwoven into her very nature, that 


it corrupted all her actions, and produced, in 
great abundance, all ſorts of crimes. 
Agrippina was bred up with her grandmother 
Antonia, who by her irreproachable conduct, 
might have ſerved her as a model of virtue; but 


this excellent * princeſs, who educated the chil- 


dren of, her ſon Germanicus along with her 
own, and endeavoured to inſpire them with 
ſentiments of honour and goodneſs, ſoon per- 
ceived that all her labour was in vain. She had 
the mortification of finding her grand daughters 
capable of the moſt infamous actions, at an age 


when they could not be thought ſuſceptible of 


any paſſions; but vice made its appearance before 


their reaſon began to dawn , and they ſullied 


their tender years by committing the moſt hor- 
rible inceſt with their brother Caligula; ſo true 


is it, that modeſty, prudence, and virtue, are 


not always the fruits of birth, good example, or 
inſtruction; it is too often ſeen, that theſe virtues 
are more owing to conſtitution than any thing 


_ elle. | 


Agrippina was very oung when her mother 
brought to Rome the 25 of Germanicus, which 
melancholy object opened afreſh the wound 
which the death of that accompliſhed prince 


had made in the hearts of the Romans, and did 
not 


®* Eut. Suet. in Cai. + Dio. lib. 59. 


Agrippina was great grand daughter to Auguſtus, 
nd daughter to Agrippa, daughter to Germanicus, 


wife to Claudius, filter to Caligula, and mother of 
Nero. | As 
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not a little contribute to the extraordinary affecti- 
on which they had, and always preſerved, for 
his children. Tiberius, jealous as he was. of 
the merit of this great man, ( and of whoſe death 
he was not innocent) yet affected a deep ſorrow 


LO 


for his death, which he pretended to regret as 


much as poſlible ; and taking. upon himſelf the 
care of his children, invited Caius Caligula to 
live with him; and as ſoon as Agrippina was of 
z proper age, married * her to Domitius Eno- 

barbus. : 
This nobleman, beſides his illuſtrious birth, 
had the honour of being related to Cæſar's fa- 
mily, and therein conſiſted all his merit; for, ex- 
cepting that, the ſun never ſhone upon a more 
wicked man. Perfidious, brutal, cruel, ſtained 
vith murders, adulteries, and even the moſt 
horrible inceſt with his ſiſter Lepida; in ſhort, 
loaded with all ſorts of crimes 7. He owned, 
himſelf, that from his marriage with Agrippina, 
nothing could ever ſpring but what would be per- 
nicious to the republick ; and, in effect, no good 
was to be expected from ſo deteſtable a man, and 
a woman I whoſe vice and lewdneſs might be 
dated almoſt from her cradle. | 
This prediction was but too well verified by 
the birth of Nero, who was born at Antium, 
and came into the world the feet foremoſt. He 
was the cruelleſt ſcourge that could afflic the em- 
pre, They deliberated a great while what they 
hould call him, and Agrippina, having defired 
Caligula, who reigned at that time, to give him 
a name, the emperor, out of derifion, would 
needs have him called Claudius, becauſe he was 
hen the ſport of the court |. This vexed Agrip- 
| pina 
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pina extremely, and ſhe had him named after his 
father Domitius. . 
Agrippina having ſet out in the world with 
. committing inceſt, nobody could expect that ſhe 
ſhould prove an example of chaſtity ; neither did 
ſhe bely the bad opinion that every body had of 
her, for ſhe lived with her brother Caius in an 
infamous familiarity *. Tigillinus was baniſhed 
for having carried on an arhour with her, and 
Lepidus, her couſin e and brother - in- law, 
was, according to Dion, put to death for hav- 
ing received criminal favours from her, 
pidus, without doubt, did not deſerve a leſs 
puniſhment, for he was bound to Agrippina by 
ſo many tyes, that he ought to have behaved 
more honourably towards her; but this, how- 
ever, was not the fault that made him ſo blame- 
able in the eyes of Caligula ; for the emperor, in 
putting him ta death, intended to puniſh his 2m- 
bition more than his debaucheries : for Lepidus 
deſigned to pave himſeif a way to the throne, 
through Agrippina's means +, and ſhe endeavour- 
ed to make Lepidus her friend with the ſame 
view. This deſign coſt thoſe who were engaged 
in it very dear, for Lepidus had his head cut 
off T, and Agrippina had the mortification of be- 
ing forced to carry the urn, wherein were inclo- 
ſed the aſhes of her lover, upon her ſhoulders, 
from the place of execution to Rome. This was 
not the only ſuffering ſhe underwent ; Caius, be- 
ing diſguſted at her and his other ſiſters, railed at 
them moſt bitterly, reproached them with their 
ſhameful and ſcandalous crimes, publiſhed their 
love letters, which inſtructed the whole town in 
their intrigues, and baniſhed them into the * 
0 


_ . Tacit. Ann. 14, 4 Kutil. in itiner. Lepid. 
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of Pontia, after having conſecrated, to Jupiter 
the Revenger, three poniards, which he pretend- 
ed they had prepared in order to aſſaſſinate him. 

The death of Caligula put an end to Agrip- 
pina's exile. Her uncle Claudius recalled her 
and her ſiſters, and reſtored to them all that 
their father (who was dead) had bequeathed 
them, and which Caligula had ſeized upon. It 
did not appear that Agrippina's baniſhment had 
in the leaſt diminiſhed her ambition, which was 
till predominant ; on the contrary, the magni- 
ficence and ſplendour of the court, increaſed 
her thirſt after power to ſuch a degree, that ſhe 
ſet no bounds to it. This devouring paſſion ex- 
tinguiſhed what few ſentiments of honour ſhe 
had left, ſo that ſhe reſolved to employ all ſorts 
of means to advance her fortune. The firſt pro- 
jet ſhe went upon, was to try all poſſible arts to 
make the emperor her uncle in love with her. 
ah With this view, ſhe took care to diſplay all her 
ie, charms, Which this weak prince was the more 


ir- Wy. ſuſceptible of, as ſhe did not fail to heighten 


me them by ſuch artful and engaging ways, as few 
people would have been able to reſiſt, and which 
ſhe was perfect miſtreſs of. Claudius had not 


he- penetration enough to ſee into her intentions, 
do- Wl being too ſtupid to comprehend that all this was 
ers, bractiſed to promote ſome deep deſign. Thie, 
was "ll bowever, was not the only method Agrippina 
be- took to obtain her ends, for her policy ſoon put 
dat ber upon other ways. She was apprehenſive 


that ſhe ſhould not be able of herſelf to gain her 
point, for which reaſon ſhe thought it neceſſary 


n in de look out for ſuch a huſband, as was capable 
and WM © giving her all the afliftance ſhe ſtood in need 
of MW and who had ambition and courage enough to 


ſeize the empire in caſe of Claudius's death. 
Galba icemed a very fit perſon for this purpoſe : 
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his important employments, high birth, and great 
credit, made him conſiderable at court, and in 
the whole empire. But he making but an indif. Wl « 
ferent return for all the advances the made him, i 
ſhe employed her thoughts another way, and t 
Criſpus Paſſinus was the perſon ſhe pitched upon, 
He had neither the nobility nor the power of (3al- 
ba; but, to make amends, he was extremely rich, 
and ſhe did not doubt, but this treaſure would 
.be of great ſervice to her in her principal ſcheme ; 
for at all times, money has been the chief ſpring 
in important undertakings. She married him 
then; but had the ſecret of getting rid of him, 


as ſoon as ſhe had poſſeſſed herſelf of his wealth. n 
This furniſhed her, very à propos, with the Ve 
means of gratifying her taſte for luxury, and ap- tit 
pearing every where with diſtinction, which, til en 
then, ſhe had not been able to do, becauſe the bor. 
inherited but the third part of her firſt huſband's ens 
eſtate, which was but ſmall. The figure ſhe WW nl 
now made, brought her into great credit at court; vit 
but on the other hand it alarmed Meſſalina, and nat 
it was not very ſafe to provoke her. Agrippina iſ": 
who had too good ſenſe, not to be aware of ber 
. What ſhe expoſed herſelf to, choſe rather to di- 
ſemble than riſque her life; ſo ſhe thought bet beit 
to affect great reſervedneſs and circumſpection, lan 
when ſhe was with the emperor, and before lyes 
witneſſes ; reſerving her flatteries and careſſes, as 
her 


which were ſcarce ever innocent, for private op- 
portunities. | 

It was not only with regard to Claudius the 
ſhe was prodigal of her favours, for ſhe beſtowel 
them very liberally to all that could be of an 
ſervice to her in her projects, and was not long 
before ſhe reaped the fruits of them; for Meſſa 
lira being killed, Caliſtes, Narciſſus, and Pals 


were each of them determined to have the bo 
nou 


The three favourites had got the better of Clau- 
dius ſo intirely, that he had not the power nor 
reſolution to contradict the will and pleaſure of 
theſe inſolent miniſters ; who having the ſove- 
reign authority thus veſted in them, ordered eve- 
ry thing as they pleaſed, without reſpecting ei- 
ther the Jaws or the emperor, who blindly gave 
himſelf up to them in all ſorts of affairs; and they 
took care to keep him in this ſtate of indolence, 
that they might have the ſole direction and ma- 
nagement of every thing. Pallas was intendant 
of his exchequer, Narciſſus was his ſecretary, 
and Caliſtes gave anſwers to the petitions that 
were preſented to him. In theſe three impor- 
tant poſts, they became a ſcourge to the whole 
empire, for as they had raiſed themſelves by all 
T forts of baſe actions, they performed the functi- 
1d's ons of their reſpective employs with the greateſt 
ſhe BW nfolence. People were obliged to pay them, 
art; vith all poſſible deference and reſpect, that ho- 
and nage which was not given to the emperors 
ina, demſelves, without great regret. It was to 
e ol dem that the moſt conſiderable of the ſenators, 


ifs well as all others of the higheſt quality, paid 
belt deir court aflidupuſly, and in the moſt ſervile 
tion, anner, to preſerve their ſubſtance and their 
efole "cs ; for they were become the arbiters of eve- 


tj bodies fortunes. Children did not enjoy the 
nteritance of their parents, but when they were 
leaſed to permit it. All the provinces groaned 
ander the weight of the taxes which they laid on 
hem, and only the leaſt part of which was 


faucht into the emperor's coffers. Their houſes 
long ere burſting with the wealth which they had 
leſſa Mpired by rapine and oppreſſion. In ſhort, they 
ley lo well how to fatten themſelves at the ex- 
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pence of others, that they were each of them 
richer than Creœſus. | | 

After Narciſſus and Caliſtes had recommended 
to Claudius, the one Petina, and the other Lol. 
lia, Pallas ſpoke for Agrippina. We have taken 
notice of the reaſons he alledged in her favour: 
they were ſuch as determined Claudius to prefer 
her to the other two; but there remained one 
obſtacle, and that was the near relationſhip that 
was between them, for it was quite a new thing 
among the Romans, for an uncle to marry his 
niece; ſuch an alliance was always reckoned 
the forerunner of ſome misfortune to the empire; 
for which reaſon, it would never have gone down 
with Claudius, if Vitellius, the moſt ſervile 
wretch in the world, had not helped him to get 
over all ſcruples, with his uſual artifice and cun- 


ning. | | 

This flattering courtier, perceiving that the 
emperor heſitated, about concluding his marriage 
with Agrippina, becauſe of the nearneſs of their 
Findred, repreſented to him, that there was no 
need of all theſe difficulties, for that ſovereign 
princes had nothing to do with the laws that were 
made for private perſons; and that, for reaſon 
of ſtate, the ordinary rules and cuſtoms were fre 

uently to be diſpenſed with; but if he ſtill per 
ted in theſe ſcruples, he adviſed him to leave 
the matter to the ſenate, the proper interpreters 
of the laws, and if they decided it for the mar 
riage, there could be no longer any room fo 
doubts, © Claudius conſented to this propoſal 
and the ſenate was aſſembled for that purpoſe 
Vitellius did not fail to haſten thither, and? 
ſoon as the affair was brought upon the Carpe! 
exaggerated the neceſſity of the emperor's takin 


> : f 
another wife, to aſſiſt him in his dumeſtick ? 
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firs *, and that he might be more at leiſure to 
attend thoſe of the empire. He added, that in 
his opinion, there was no occaſion to deliberate 
zmoment, upon the choice of a proper perſon, 
ince Agrippina was the only one that could rea- 
ſonably be propoſed to him, becauſe of the great 
qualities that Cæſar's wife ought to be poſſeſſed 
of, and which were not to be met with but in 
her. Thar, as to her being the emperor's niece, 
no great ſtreſs ought to be laid upon that, the 
marriage being fo neceſſary for the good of the 
republick, to which the laws ſhould always give 
place. That it would not be the only caſe in 
which things of that nature had been permitted, 
ince formerly, the marriage of couſin germans 
was forbid, and yet at preſent nothing was more 
common. I he ſenate made a decree conform- 
able to the advice of Vitellius, and the incli— 
nations of Agrippina, who now became the wife 
of Claudius, and was advanced to that throne, 
which ſhe had ſo ardently wiſhed for. She fig- 
'nalized the beginning of her reign, by an action 
that was agteeable to all the orders of the town, 
which was the recalling of Seneca, the philoſo- 
pher, from the + baniſhment to which Claudius 
pet lad condemned him (for a crime which was not 
very conſiſtent with the gravity of his profeſſion) 
ad made choice of him to be governor to Domi- 


mar ius. This was highly reliſhed by all the world, 
1 fol for Seneca was in great reputation at Rome; and 
poſal_gil every body was in hopes that the young prince 
rpoſeſſh being formed by fo ſkilful a maſter) could have 
and no other ſentiments than thoſe of honour and 
arp moderation. 
raking} Agrippina's advancement acquired her no leſs 
ick ban abſolute power, and ſhe thought of nothing 
fal K but 
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but the means of preſerving it; the methods 
however, which ſhe took, were always either 
cruel or ſhameful. She kept all thoſe in a ſervile 
and dependent ſtate, that were not conſiderable 
on account of their credit or their employments, 
She perſecuted thoſe whom ſhe imagined ſhe had 
any reaſon to be afraid of, and that would not be 


prevailed upon to eſpouſe her intereſts. She ſe- > 
cured (by granting the moſt criminal favours) 
ſuch, as by their power and authority at court, i 


might be any hindrance to her vaſt projects; thoſe . 
who had reſvjution enough not to regard her 0 
threats, had very ſeldom virtue enough to reſiſt Wil "! 
her charms *, ſo that between her power and her 
beauty, ſhe gained all her points. 

This ſucceſs only ſerved to make her more 
haughty, and the emperor, after becoming her 
huſband, became her ſlave. She governed this 
weak prince fo intirely, that ſhe diſpoſed of every 
thing according to her own will and pleaſure, If 
ſhe had favours to confer, ſhe neither minded 
birth nor merit, nor any thing but the attachment 
that people had to her perſon ; from whence it 
proceeded, that the greateſt employments were 
beſtowed upon upſtarts, that were never known 
or heard of before, except for having been gull 
ty of ſome notorious crime, which had procured] 
them her efteem. As for virtue, it remained in 


obſcurity, becauſe it was ſure to meet with no 1 
recompence. People were brought into the ſe- > 
nate, that had neither honour, nobility, nor de- at 
ſert, and at the ſame time, the deſcendents of * 
thoſe patriots and ſenators, who had been the "my 
ornaments of Rome, were languiſhing in miſery #) 
and contempt ; ſo that the moſt honourable go- a 
'vernments and employments of the empire, were ni 


diſgraced by the meanneſs and baſeneſs of "7 
WIe 
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who were exalted to them ; and thoſe glorious 
ornaments, which formerly were never granted 
but to the greateſt and worthieſt of men, were 
now proſtituted to the vileſt wretches, and ſuch 
as had been ſlaves. 

To do ſervice to the republick, was no longer 
the way to advance people's fortune; nor was 
conquering provinces, gaining battles, or any 
ſuch like exploits, the road to preferment in 
theſe miſerable reigns ; but it was by commit- 
ting the blackeſt crimes, that men arrived to the 
dgnity of prætor, cenſor, or conſul, which glo- 
a 110us and honourable poſts were not now to be 
obtained, but by treafons, calumnics, murders, 
and perjury. : 

But the moſt deplorable circumſtance was, that 
ver the ſenate, being chiefly compoſed of low, fer- 
his vie people, approved (by ſhameful decrees) of 
all that the emperors, or rather their minions, 
ic Wl vere pleaſed to do. What they did in favour of 
ded Pallas, will be ſufficient to ſhew, to what a mi- 
ſerable ſtate of ſervitude this vencrable body was 
e it BY "educed, which formerly was fo reſpected, and fo 
jealous of their liberties, that they were not able 


2 toendure the leaſt encroachments of the firſt em- 
zul perors, but who were naw obliged to yield to 
"red very humour and caprice of a ſhameleſs woman, 
din nd the vileſt wretches in the empire. | 
no Thus Rome, after having groaned under th 
e ſe-rannical government of Meſſalina, fell under 
100 that of grippina *, who was not leſs cruel, nor 
Ht of kis covetous, nor perhaps much leſs impudent. 
n the There was indeed this difference between them; 
nilen that whereas the former diſhonoured her huſband 
e ge- and the empire, by proſtitutions, to which ſhe 
were vas hurried by an invincible inclination to liber- 
thoſe tiniſm ; the other was not guilty but when her 
Wbe + intereſt 
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intereſt- made it neceſſary. Meſſalina boaſted of 
her debaucheries ; Agrippina, on the contrary, 
diſguiſed hers, under the veil of a grave and de- 
mure countenance. In ſhort, Melalina was bad 
through conſtitution, the other through poliey; 
for ſhe did not beſtow her favours but upon thoſe 
who could forward her ambitious views, and pro- 
mote the advancement of her ſon, which was 
the favourite projet that employed all her 
thoughts, and for the ſucceſs of which ſhe took 
infinite pains, though it was foretold her, that 
he would repay them with horrible ingratitude ; 
for having one day conſulted the Chaldeans, as 
to the fate of her ſon, the ſoothſayers anſwered, 
that he would be emperor, but that he would put 
her to death. The unfortunate part of this pre- 
diction, certainly counterballanced, at leaſt, what 
was agreeable, and Agrippina had no reaſon to 
be overpleaſed with it; however *, the joy of 
having her ambition gratified, would not permit 
her to reflect upon the evil which threatened her, 
but turned her thoughts intirely upon :hat which 
indulged her vanity ; and ſhe was fo tranſported 
as to cry out, O let my ſon kill me, provided he 
reigns. 

As ſoon as Agrippina imagined her authority 
and power was ſufficiently eſtabliſhed, ſhe turned 
all her thoughts to the ſatisfying of her ven- 
geance . Lollia Paulina was the firſt victim that 
was ſacrificed to it : and we have already ſeen, 
that the jealouſy of this empreſs was not appeal- 
ed, but by the death of her rival. Calpurnia, 2 
very illuſtrious lady, and of the higheſt quality, 
paid for the praiſes that Claudius one day gave | 
| her beauty, at the expence of her life; and all 
thoſe that Agrippina found amiable enough = 

*. p.caie 
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pleaſe the emperor, became the objects of her 
hatred and perſecution. 

Her covetouſneſs was alſo the occaſion of her 
committing great cruelties: ſhe ſuborned falſe 
witneſſes againſt thoſe whoſe riches ſhe could 
not obtain by other means; and, however in- 
nocent people were, they were ſoon thought 
criminal enough, if poſſeſſed of great wealth; nor 
was it poſſible for any body to fave their life, but 
by quitting their eftates to the greedineſs of Agrip- 
pina. Statillius Taurus “ drew upon himſelf 
the implacable hatred of this empreſs, for refu- 
ſing to give up to her all his ſubſtance. He 
was ſon to that Taurus, who had the honour of 
being twice conſul, and who ſo remarkably diſ- 
payed his magnificence in the noble amphithea- 
tre, which he built at an immenſe charge, in Au- 
puſtus's reign. He had gardens which were rec- 
toned the fineſt in Rome, and which he kept in 
the niceſt order. Agrippina had long earneſtly 

coveted theſe gardens, but not having a lawful 
: pretence to ſeize them, ſhe had recourſe to her 
e ordinary means, viz. calumny and oppreſſion. 
e The court was full of thoſe venal mercenary 
wretches, that .were capable of all manner of 
1 wickedneſs, when it became neceſſary to advance 
e their fortunes, ſo that there was no need of A- 


"" Vippina's giving herſelf much trouble to find a 
1 man for her purpoſe: Tarquinius Priſcus ſoon 
7: put her out of pain upon that ſcore. This vil- 
3 hin was lieutenant to Taurus, when he was pro- © 


conſul of Africa; and, tho' he had been a con- 
tant witneſs of Taurus's mildneſs and integrity 
MM the exerciſe of his government, he did not 
ſcruple to accuſe him falſly, of corruption, and 

fren of magick. 
| K 5 Taurus, 

n Ava. 12, > 


whe 
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Taurus, who was perfectly innocent, was ſo 
aſtoniſhed to find that the very perſon was be- 
come his accuſer, who was beſt able to juſtify 
him if he had been attacked by another, that he 
was not able to bear ſuch an inſtance of perh- 
diouſneſs, and ingratitude : he choſe therefore 
to prevent, what he took for granted would be 
the judgment of the ſenate, and in a fit of de. 
ſpair, deprived himſelf of that life, which in all 
probability they would have ſpared; for they 
were ſo much perſuaded of his innocence, that, 
notwithſtanding all the credit and intereſt of the 
empreſs, Priſcus was turned out of his employ- 
ment, and in a very ignominious manner expel- 
led the ſenate. This was not the only puniſh- 
ment he underwent, for ſoon after, being himſelf 
convicted of rapine, extortion, and other crimes?, 
he was condemned to ſuffer the penalty of the 
Jaw in caſes of that nature; and the remem- 
brance of what he had acted againſt Taurus, made 
all the world rejoice at his execution. 

Agrippina was extremely piqued and mortif- 
ed at the misfortune that had befallen this man, 
who had not turned falſe accuſer but at her re- 
queſt, and to do her pleaſure ; but what happen- 
ed to Vitellius, her chief favourite, was what 

e was {till more ſenſible of. He was accuſed, 


dy Junius Lupus, of having dared to carry his * 
views fo far as to look at the throne with a wiſh- I *" 
ful eye, and to have entertained ſome hopes of W 
ſeizing the empire. Claudius, who was timid, 1 
jealous, and ſuſpicious, liſtened very attentively C 
to this accuſation : but the empreſs, who hac 88 
her own reaſons for protecting Vitellius, ver al 
warmly eſpouſed his intereſts. She at firſt had * 
recourſe to tears and intreaties, but proceeded 


at laſt to threats, to oblige the emperor to par 
| | 0 
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don him. She ſucceeded in her undertaking : 
Claudius believed every thing that ſhe had a mind 
he ſhould believe, and Vitellius was acquitted, 
Junius, his accuſer, was baniſhed ; for Vitellius, 
out of his good nature and compaſſion, deſired 
that no other puniſhment ſhould be inflicted on 
him. ; 

All theſe ſucceſſes encouraged Agrippina to 
carry her views ſtill further; and that her ſon 
Domitius might be as nearly related as poſſible 
to Claudius, the formed a deſign to get him 
adopted by the emperor, though he had his fon 
Britannicus, a young prince of great hopes. Pal- 
las employed his credit to bring this about; and 
in order to gain his point, he had only to ſpeak 
the word. Domitius then became Cæſar's adopt- 
ed ſon, and was called Nero. The people, who 
approved of this piece of injuſtice, applauded it 
extremely; and ſaid the emperor had done very 
well in aſſociating to himſelf a partner in the go- 
vernment, who might ſhare the fatigue with him. 
Praiſes in abundance were beſtowed upon Nero, 
- Agrippina was honoured with the title of 

uguſt. | | 
Claudius ſoon contrived that his favourite Pal- 
ls ſhould be rewarded for the pretty ſtep he 
had made him take; and this deſerves to be re- 
lated, becauſe it ſhews to what a pitch the ſtupi- 
lity of the emperor, the inſolence of his freed- 
men, and the ſlavery of the ſenate was come to. 
A decree had been made againſt thoſe women, 
who proſtituted themſelves to ſlaves. Claudius 
gave out that this ſalutary law had been made at 
the inſtigation of Palles. Borea Soranus, and 
all the other ſenators were of opinion, that Pal- 
las (by way of recompence for the extraordinary 


krvices he had done the republick) ſhould be in- 
ap treated 
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treated to accept of the ornaments of prætor *, 
that he ſhould have the privilege of wearing the 
gold ring, which belonged to the knights, and 
that he ſhould be preſented with a ſum amount- 
ing to about ſeven hundred and fifty thouſand 
livres. This modeſt ſlave, as Pliny calls him +, 
accepted the honours, but refuſed the money, 
Claudius went to thank the ſenate for their libera- 
lity 3 and told them, that Pallas, with great gra- 
titude, accepted the honour of the ring and the 
ornaments of prætor, but deſired to be excuſed 
as to the money, being reſolved to continue in 
his ancient poverty. I his conſiſted in being 
poſſeſſed of only fifteen millions of livres. 

Such a commendable moderation procured 
bim new honours. Scipio was of opinion, that 
he ſhould publickly receive the thanks of the ſe- 
nate, for that being deſcended from the kings 
of Arcadia, he ſhould forget the grandeur of his 
extraction, and ſtoop ſo low, as to ſacrifice him- 
ſelf to the welfare of the publick, and conde- 
ſcend ſo far as to accept of employments under 
the emperor. Pallas, in order to tranſmit to po- 
ſterity this inſtance of his extraordinary mo- 
deſty, ordered that, in his epitaph, it ſhould be 
inſerted, that the ſenate, being inclined. to make 
him a preſent of a confiderable ſum of money, 
he was content with having deſerved it. It is dif 
Keult to ſay, which of theſe is moſt capable of 
raiſing the indignation of the reader, the provok- 
ing inſolence of this rapacious villain, or the 
ſhameful baſeneſs and ſlavery of the ſenate, re- 
duced to the miſerable and hard neceſſity of pro- 
ſtituting to a raſcal that deſerved to be hanged, 
ſuch honours and praiſes as would have been too 
glorious for the moſt. virtuous and illuſtrious Ro- 
mans. To this poor and deſpicable ne 
| mu 
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muſt all thoſe expect to bring themſelves, who 
ſacrifice their honour and duty, to their fortune 
and ambition. . ö 

That of Agrippina * was not yet ſatisfied, 
neither by the magnificent titles which were heap- 
ed upon her, the exalted ſtation to which ſhe was 
raiſed, nor the prodigious advancement of her 
ſon, Who now, in a manner, touched the throne. 
On the contrary, all this only ſerved to augment 
her pride. She now reſolved to omit no oppor- 
tunity of ſhewing to all the world, to what a 
pitch of grandeur ſhe was arrived. She went to 
the Capitol in a ſuperb triumphal chariot, which 
till then, had been a privilege belonging only to 
things ſacred. She never honoured the publick 
aſſemblies or temples with her preſence, but in 
a rich and moſt magnificent coach, paſſing through 
the ſtreets with a pompous and numerous equi- 
page, loaded with jewels, and clad in a robe of 
cloth of gold, the ſumptuvuſneſs and ſplendor 
of which wonderfully ſet off her beauty : never 
was there ſeen ſo proud and haughty a beha- 
viour. 

She was not content with diſplaying all this 
magniacence before the inhabitants of Rome, but 
alſo reſolved to give ſtrangers and ſoreign kings a 
high idea of her ſplendour and authority. She 
commanded that the capital town of the Ubians 
ſhould be called after her name, and ſent a colo- 
ny thither. She ſhewed herſelf one day, ſeated 
upon an elevated throne, between the Roman 
ſtandards and the. eagles, where ſhe received the 
homage + and ſubmiſkon of Cataractus, general 
of the troops of Great Britain, who came to re- 
turn her thanks for his liberty, accompanied by 
his wife and brothers. And to make it - appeat 
that her intereſt and power did not conſiſt only in 
. 2 glaring 

* Xiphilin. in Ner. + Tacit. Ann. 12. c. 37, 


r 

a glaring outſide, but in a real and ſolid authority, 
ſhe oppoſed the emperor's favourites, in the affair 

of the Jews againſt the Samaritans. And, though 

Claudius had given a decree in favour of the lat. 
ter, Agrippina, who eſpouſed king Agrippa's 
cauſe, (and who intereſted himſelf for the Jews) 


had it revoked, and obliged the emperor to iflue 


one in favour 'of the Jews, on purpoſe to ſhew 
that her ſolicitation was not to be reliſted. 
The report of the abſolute power that Agrip- 
pina had acquired over the emperor, (which ſhe 
gave ſuch h.manifeſt tokens of) ſoon reached the 


Pot g ant nations; and all countries ſtrove 


with Fra other, which ſhould pay her the moſt 
profound reſpect ; ſo that not only the grandees 
of Rome, but thoſe of the whole world, endea- 

voured to give her all poſſible marks of their in- 


tire ſubmiſſion. The moſt curious and magnifi- 


cent preſents were ſent her, from every corner of 
the earth; and among the reſt, a nightingale as 


white as Gow, which coſt an immenſe ſan, and 
a blackbird *, that ſpoke as diſtinctly as a mant; 


a rarity that had never been ſeen before. Clau- 


dius, who did not know all that Agriipina was 


ca able of, gave encouragement to her enter- 


priges, by his indolence and blind condeſcenſion 
to her will and pleaſure, without reflecting, that * 


he acted againſt his own intereſts ; and ſnè de- 
pended ſo much on his ſtupidity, that there was 
nothing ſo. difficult, in which ſhe did not hope to 


ſug She procured her ſon the privilege of 


| wearing the manly robe, long before the time 
allowed by the laws; as allo chat of demanding 
the conſt ulſhip in the twentieth year of his age: 
| The prevailed upon Claudius to give him leave to 
exerciſe the e power of proconſul without the * 
6 
» plin. Hilt, Nat. lib. 10. cap, 10 . mercy cap. 
252. as Rp 125 
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She cauſed to be diſtributed (in the name of this 
young prince) a largeſſe or preſent of money to 
the ſoldiers and people, in order, by means of 
this generoſity, to diminiſh the affection which 
they had to Britannicus, and prejudice them in 
favour of Nero. In ſhort, ſhe cauſed him to be 
declared prince of the Roman youth. And, that 
the magnificence of his apparel might be of a 
piece with his pompous titles, and all' the reſt of 
his grandeur, when the ceremonious games of 
the Circus were performed, Nero appeared 'moſt 
ſumptuouſly adorned witha triumphal robe, whilſt 
Britannicus, on the contrary, was only cloathed 
in his pretext b, a diſtinction that was thought 
very unjuſt, and put a great many officers upon - 
| reflecting 

SI —— 
The prætext was a ſort of robe worn by the ſons 
of ſenators, until they were ſeventeen years of age, at 
which time they took the manly robe. The pretext 
was bordered with purple, and, together with it, they 
vwore a fort gf golden box, in the ſhape of a heart, 
| which was tyed about their neck, and hung upon their 
E breaſt, in which were incloſed certain relicks, that they 
© imagined. were preſervatives againſt the effect of envy. 
Theſe youths were called piztextati, from the robe. 
The ſenate, however, conferred this honour and 
' Privilege on a boy called Papyrius, for having given 
(though very young) marks of a conſummate prudence, 
vpon an occaſion that deſerves to be related. Youths 
of good families were permitted to hear the debates in 
the ſenate, that they might be early acquainted, with 
the intereſts of the republick. This boy was preſent 
when affairs of great importance were on the carpet, 
and as ſoon as he returned home, his mother was very 
importunate with him to tell what paſſed in the ſenate. 
The boy refuſed to ſatisfy his mother's curioſity, and 
was not to be prevail'd upon to ſpeak a word, though 
preſſed extremely, until, at laſt, to get rid of her im- 
Portunity, he was forced to invent a lye, and mad bet 
. | | : 
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refleQing. upon the hard uſage which the empe- 
ror's ſon met with, which compaſſion of theirs 
was fatal to them ; for all thoſe who ſhewed any 
tenderneſs for Britannicus, were diſmiſſed from 
their employments, and others, more devoted 
to Agrippina, put in their places. Geta, and 
Criſpinus, were the firſt who were puniſhed for 
giving fome tokens of pity and affection for that 
poor prince. The empreſs took from them their 
commiſſions as captains of the guard, and thoſe 
two employs were united into one, and diſpoſed 
of in favour of Burrus 7, who, indeed, was 
perfectly ſkilled in the art of war, but one who 
knew very well from whom he received it, and 
upon what conditions it was given him. 
Thus Agrippina, with great cunning and art, 
greedily ſeized upon every opportunity of ſhew- 
ing her ſon to advantage, in order to make him 
agreeable to the legions and the people; * 


* Tacit. Ann. 12, cap. 42. 
that the matter in queſtion, was whether it was more 
profitable to the ſtate that a woman ſhould have two 
huſbands, than that a man ſhould have two wives; 
and that the debate was adjourned until next morning, 
Papyrius's mother believing what the boy ſaid, afſem- 
bled the principal ladies of Rome, and informing ;them 
of what was going on in the ſenate, they all went thi- 
ther in a body the next day, and cryed out to the ſe- 
nators, to eonſider very well how they decided an af- 
fair of ſuch importance, for that ſince a huſband was fo 
much embarrafſed with one wife, it would be very im- 
prudent to ſuffer him to have another. The ſenators, 
who underſtood nothing of all this, defired the ladies to 
explain themſelves ; and, after having unravelled this 
affair, the women's credulity was a ſubje& of laughter 
among them, but they mightily commended the boy, 
and by a ſolemn decree, gave him the firname of 
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thing could happen more luckily for him, than a 
great ſcarcity of proviſions, which afflicted Rome 
at that time. Agrippina, to make the evil ap- 
pear greater than it was in reality |, raiſed, by 
ker emiſſaries, a ſort of ſedition, to intimidate 
the emperor, who was then indiſpoſed, and not 
able to apply any remedy to this grievance. The 
people clamoured, aſked importunately for bread, 
and aſſembled in great multitudes, the noiſe of 
which ſoon reached Claudius's ears, who. bei 
frighted by this bawling of the mob, declared by 
a. decree, which Agrippina dictated, that they 
ſhould addreſs themſelves to Nero, who was 
very capable of governing; and that his own. 
indiſpoſition not permitting him to take the ne- 
ceſſary care at this juncture, he had repoſed that 
truſt in Agrippina's ſon. Nero did not fail to 
make the moſt of the leſſons his mother gave him. 
He cauſed a great quantity of corn to be diſtribu- 
ted to the people, which he had the ſecret of 
finding without much trouble; and, afterwards, 
went to the Capitol, accompanied by the ſena- 
tors, to make vows for the emperor's recovery, 
which was certainly the thing in the world * 
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; leaſt deſired. Narciſſus knew better than any 

| body, that this was only a grimace of Agrippi- 

| na'ss He had thoroughly ſtudied the empreſs's- 

| temper, and conſequently was not ignorant of 

| what all her ſchemes and deſigns tended to. He 

had, more than once, hinted them to the em- 

- peror ; for, being his ſecretary, he had frequent 

ö opportunities of ſpeaking to him in private. For Las 

: Which reaſon, Agrippina mortally hated this fa- | 
vourite, whom ſhe continually found in her way, 1 
and always inflexible; but not daring to attack 9 
f him openly, becauſe of the power he had over 

| ; | the | 

3 
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the emperor, (which he ſufficently demonſtrated in 
the affair of Mefſalina) ſhe was very induſtrious 
in ſeeking out means of deſtroying him ſecretly ; 
and, for that purpoſe, endeavoured as much as 
poſſible, to give the emperor a bad impreſſion of 
him, not directly, but with all the art and cun- 
ning ſhe was miſtreſs of. This made her eagerly 
embrace the opportunity of prejudicing Narciſſus, 
which offered itſelf in the ſham fight that was to 
be repreſented on the lake Fucinus, and for which 
Claudius had prepared and armed an hundred gal- 


lies. The borders of the lake, and all the neigh- - 


bouring hills and mountains, were covered with 
an infinite number of people, that were come 


from Rome, and all the towns thereabouts, to 


be preſent at this magnificent ſhow. The em- 
peror *, being clad in his coat of arms, was ſeat- 
ed upon a ſplendid throne that was erected for 
him on an eminence, and Agrippina, moſt ſump- 
tuoufly apparelled, upon another juſt by him. 
The battle was fought without any bad conſe- 
quenees, but afterwards, the emperor would 


needs have another performed by people on foot ; 


and in order to this, they had thrown bridges 
over the lake, and Claudius: had ordered a grand 
entertainment to be prepared, to regale the 
whole court, in a place fitted up for that purpoſe, 
juſt at the mouth of the lake, and on the very ſpot 
through which the water was to run when let go; 
but the expected diverſions were changed into 
fear and dread ; for the bank being cut to give 
the water of the lake a paſſage into a canal that 
was dug to receive it, the water ruſhed out with 
ſuch violence, that it bore down all before it, ſo 
that numbers of people were-drowned ; and ſuch 


A pannic ſeized the whole multitude, that _ 
who 


Dio. lib. 66. Tacit. Ann, 12, Zueton. in 
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who were neareſt to the water ſide, in order to 
ſave themſelves from the danger, crowded upon 
thoſe that were next them, and they again upon' 
others, with ſuch terrible cries, added to the hor- 
rible noiſe of the water, that, even thoſe who 
were moſt diſtant, were terrified beyond expreſ- 
fron : never was there known ſo dreadful a 
dſaſte. rk | 

Claudius, who was naturally fearful, was more 
alarmed than other people, and Agrippina, ſee- 
ing him in this ſituation, laid hold of the oppor- 
tunity to irritate him againſt Narciſſus, upon 
whom ſhe threw all the blame, becauſe he was 
the perſon the emperor made choice of to con- 
duct the whole affair. She told Claudius that 
nobody was in fault but he, whoſe ſordid avarice 
had prompted him to put into his own coffers, 
the money that was deſtined for this repreſenta- 
tion; that, under an appearance of fidelity and 
extraordinary attachment to his prince, he was 
guilty of the moſt notorious rapine and extortion; 
that the provinces groaned under his oppreſſions, 
and that tho* his riches were prodigious, yet oy 
— not able to ſatisfy his inſatiable covetouſ- 
neſs. 3 „ 

Narciſſus defended himſelf with a great deal-of 
reſolution. He accuſed Agrippina' of being” in- 
ſupportably proud and ambitious. He plainly - 
ſhewed the emperor, that if ſhe hated him, it 
was not becauſe he was rich, but becauſe he 
would not join with her in her wicked deſigns, 
being toq faithful to his maſter. Narciſſus was 
certainly in the right, and was well perſuaded 
that the averſion Agrippina had to him, proceed- 
ed from that. He did not ſcruple to explain him- 
ſelf very freely upon that ſubject, whenever he 
was in company of his intimate friends; and uſed 
to tell them, that whether Britannicus or Nero 
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an AGRIPPINA, 
was emperor after Claudius, he was ſure neither 
one nor the other of them would ſuffer him to 
live long: Britannicus would put him to death, 
do revenge that of his mother; and Nero, be- 
cauſe he would ſacrifice him to Agtippina's re- 
ſentment ; but that, whatever happened, he 
thought the obligations he had to the emperor, 
would never permit him to betray his intereits ; 
that it was from this motive, that he had brought 
about the death of Meflalina, who diſhonoured 
her huſband by her proſtitutions, and for the ſame 
reaſon, he gave Claudius notice of Agrippina's 
bad intentions in other reſpects, beſides, that ſhe 
did not lead an over chaſte life. He added, that 
it would have been ſafer for the emperor to have 
let Meſſalina live, becauſe as ſhe was intirely ta- 
ken up with her debaucheries, ſhe had never been 
uilty of forming any deſigns againſt her huſ- 
d's life ; whereas, Agrippina had already ex- 
tinguiſhed moſt of Cæſar's family, and aimed at 
nothing leſs than advancing her poſterity to the 
throne. 3 | 
Claudius had formerly made ſome reflections 
of this kind, and had been informed that Agrip- 
_ did not conduct herſelf very prudently, for 
be had heard of ſome of her gallantries and am- 
ditious projects. He even one day in his cups 
_ ventured to ſay, that he ſuffered the wickedneſs 
of his wives fora time, but that it would fall 
heavily upon them at laſt. Theſe words were 
told to * ina, who being apprehenſive of un- 
dergoing Meſſalina's fate, reſolved to be before - 
hand with Claudius, and get rid of him as ſoon 
as ſhe could. But before ſhe went upon this 
bold undertaking, ſhe was determined to ſacri- 
fice Domitia Lepida *, Nero's aunt, to her ven- 
geance, whom ſhe accuſed of practiſing magick, 
in 
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in order to compaſs the death of the emperor's | 


wife, by her inchantments, and to have ſtirred 
up a revolt in Calabria to indulge her treaſonable 
deſigns againſt the ſtate. 

Narciſſus openly undertook to juſtify Domitia 
againſt theſe imaginary crimes, but Agrippina's 


authority prevailed againſt his ſolicitations, and 


Domitia was condemned to death. The intereſt 
that the empreſs took in the deſtruction of this lady, 
was ſoon diſcovered, and it was found out that 
Domitia, who was rich, made Nero conſiderable 
preſents from time to time, which ſo won his af- 
fections, that he expreſled great love to his aunt, 
and at the ſame time kept away from his mother, 
who treated him rudely. This exaſperated A- 
orippina againſt Domitia, being already jealous of 
her grandeur and her beauty. | 

The emperor, however, was afterwards in- 
formed, that Domitia had been condemned un- 
juſtly, and had periſhed through the artifice of 
Agrippina. He examined the behaviour of his 
wife, and reflected upon all that Narciſſus had 
told him, which gave him ſo much uneaſineſs, that 
he imagined his health was much impaired by it, 


and went to Sinueſſa to make uſe of the baths of | 


that place; but he met with his death where he 


hoped to find his recovery, for Agrippina made 


uſe of that opportunity to poiſon him *, becauſe 
ſhe had not ſo many eyes upon her in that place, 
as ſhe would have had at Rome. For this pur- 
poſe, ſhe made uſe of the famous Locuſta , and 
gave her orders to prepare a very active poiſon. 
This was put into-f a ragout of muſhrooms, 
which he was very fond of; but becauſe it ope- 
rated but lowly, and the emperor was ſcized with 


a vomit- 
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a vomiting, they were afraid it would have no ef. 
fect, ſo Xenophon, a phyſician I, who had no 
ſcruples, and was intirely devoted to Agrippina's 
will, pretending to aſſiſt the emperor, and facili. 
tate his vomiting, put a feather down his throat, 
that was dipped in ſo ſubtle a poiſon, that he ex- 
pired a few moments after. 

Agrippina kept his death very ſecret, until ſhe 
had diſpoſed every thing in favour of her ſon, 
She aſſembled the ſenate and the conſuls, and or- 
dered them to make vows for the emperor's reco- 
very ; ſhe heaped cloaths upon him, as if it were 
to keep him warm ; and carrying her artifice fur- 
ther ſtill, ſhe ſent for the comedians to divert 
him, and pretended it was by the directions of 
the emperor; and that nobody might inform 
Britannicus and Octavia of the death of their fa- 
ther, ſhe kept them ſhut up in a room, where 
ſhe pretended to make much of them, and load- 
ed them with the feigned careſſes of a tender 
mother. 

However, the report of Claudius's death was 
ſoon ſpread about the town, and Nero, accom- 
panied by Burrus, ſnewed himſelf to the ſoldiers, 
to whom he promiſcd great rewards, and they 
hearing nothing of Britannicus, proclaimed A- 
grippina's ſon emperor. This haſty election was 

preſently confirmed by a decree of the ſenate, 
and who iſſued another ſoon after, by which 
Claudius was placed in the number of the gods, 
Nero, who knew that Claudius had been poiſon- 
ed with muſhrooms, ever after called them food 
for gods K. | 
Agrippina, ſeeing her wiſhes accompliſhed, 

thought of nothing but how to gratify her re- 
venge : ſhe fell furiouſly upon all thoſe who had 
| thwarted 


| Aurel. Victor. excerp. * Sueton. in Ner. 3 
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| thwarted her deſigns, and from whom ſhe ap- 


prehended ſhe had any thing to fear. Junius Si- 
lanus * was the firſt victim ſhe offered up to her 
hatred. This prince, whom. Caligula called the 
golden ſheep, becauſe . of the ſweetneſs of his 
temper, was great grandſon to Auguſtus, and 


had been made proconſul of Aſia. Agrippina 


dreaded him, on account of his high birth, and 
the great love the people had to him, who open- 
ly declared that he ought to be emperor, that he 
deſerved it, and was more capable of it than Ne- 
ro, a young man without experience, who ob- 
tained the reins of government by means of in- 
numerable crimes, that his mother had commit- 
ted. Another reaſon induced Agrippina to de- 
ſtroy Silanus, which was the fear ſhe was in leſt 
he ſhould revenge the death of his brother L. Sila- 
nus, whom ſhe had put to death. Theſe were 
his crimes, for which Agrippina had him poiſon- 
ed, and was conſequently delivered from her ap- 
prehenſions. | 
Narciſſus was the ſecond perſon condemned. 
Agrippina hated him mortally, becauſe ſhe had 
always found in him a fidelity, that neither her 
threats nor her promiſes had ever been able to 
corrupt : a very ſcarce virtue, in an age when 
perfidiouſneſs and treaſon never went unreward- 
ed; ſo the moment Claudius was dead, Narciſ- 
ſus was arreſted and committed cloſe priſoner, 
where he languiſhed in ſuch extreme miſery, that 
he was forced to put an end to his own life, 
though Nero had deſired that he ſhould be ſpared. 


A memorable example of the viciſſitudes of for- 


in order to humble and mortify us more cruelly 

afterwards : or rather a terrible leſſon for thoſe 

| borſe-leeches, who devour the people by their ex- 

| | tortions, 
Nit Ann. 443.< ©. 


tune, who does not ſmile upon us for a time, but - 
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215 A GRIPPIN A. 
tortions, and who are permitted by divine pro- 1 
vidence to fall into their original poverty. It is *. 


certain, that Narciſſus did not deſerve a more . 
happy end; and it was but juſt “ that he ſhould 
die in poverty and miſery, who had acquired im- th 
menſe riches by robbing the whole world, and an 
who, by one continued ſeries of rapine and ex- Cl 
tortion, had heaped up more riches than Croeſus, WI ” 
and the kings of Perſia t. ed 
Agrippina had promiſed to her reſentment a A 
. great many more ſacrifices, but Burrus and Se- 0 
neca did not always approve of theſe violent 0 
meaſures, ſo they oppoſed them as much as was Wl © 
in their power. T hey were Nero's governors, F 


and had an equal authority; and though they were Wl ** 
of different characters (Burrus being ſevere and Up 
Seneca very mild) yet they were good friends, and th 


ated in concert to infuſe good notions into his Wil * 
mind, and put ſome ſtop to the empreſs's ambi- Nc 
tious career. Pallas was Agrippina's prime mi- if 


niſter, who influenced her in all forts of affairs; 01 

and he who had ſo much abuſed the abſolute pow- th 

er that he had aſſumed in Claudius's reign, aſpi- WM ” 

red to the ſame degree of authority under Nero ; W 
but this prince was not of a temper to be tieated m 

in ſuch a manner, by one that had been a ſlave, m 
and who was inſupportable to him by the arro- f 

gance and ſeverity he affected; beſides, Burrus th 

\and Seneca could not bear that any body ſhould th 
pretend to govern the emperor but themſelves. f. 

They looked upon the leflons that other people th 

preſumed to give him, as an attack upon their in 
privilege, for which reaſon they omitted nothing 0 

that could give Nero a bad opinion of him, and Ar 

alſo reſolved to humble the empreſs, and to * 5 

tify pi 


© Dio. lib, 60. Sueton. in Claud. + Juvenal 
Bat. 4. 
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uly her upon every occaſion as much as poſſible 


who, in the name of her ſon, governed the em- 
pire intirely. 


pe firſt opportunity they had of doing it, was 
iy the audtence which Nero gave to the Armenian 
0 ambaſladors, who were come to Rome, to ſoli- 
7 cit ſome affairs of their country. The day be- 
55 ing come when this ceremony was to be per form- 

ed *, Nero was ſeated on his throne for that pur- 
, WH toe; and Agrippina, who looked upon her ſon's 
5 tevation as a work of her contrivance, expect- 
1 ed precedence every where as formerly, and in- 
a; ended to fir upon the ſame throne with the em- 
rs, Peror. It would certainly have been a ſtrange 
re and unheard-of thing, if a woman had preſided 
nd pon fo remarkable and ſolemn an occaſion ; and 
* the ambaſſadors, who had the higheſt idea of the 
his majeſty and grandeur of the Roman empire, could 


not have been witneſſes of the deſpicable ſtate of 
livery to which the people were reduced, with- 
out abating very much of the reſpect they had for 
the Romans, and forming notions very difterent 
from what they had conceived. Nero himſelf, 
whatever deference he had at that time for his 
mother, did not approve of this novelty. In the 
mean time, Agrippina advanced, and nobody 
laid a word : but Seneca +, ſeeing the ſcandal 
that the empreſs's pride was going to bring upon 
the Roman empire, advifed Nero to come down 
from the throne, as if it were to receive his mo- 
ther and do her honour : Nero did fo, and mak- 
ing her a great many compliments and civilitiee, 
found ſome pretence to put off the audience to 
another day. by 249 
Burrus and Seneca, after this attempt of Agrip- 
pina's, had no room to doubt whether ſhe intend- 
* Xiphilin, in Ner. + Tacit. Ann. 13. 
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tion for Actea, it inflamed him the more; and 


certain truths, that ought not to have been men 


Dio. lib? 61. : 
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ed to govern the empire or not, they therefore 
united themſelves more cloſely together againit Wi 


Her, and determined to take ſuch meaſures, a; WM 


ſhould put a ſtop to her career; but they did not Wb 
judge the matter right, for they tolerated an a- 
mour that Nero was carrying on * with Actea, WI" 
who had been a ſlave, in order to ſet this girl in t 
oppolition to the haughty proce. dings of the em- 
preſs; and by this wrong piece of complaiſance, WI © 
they cauſed great inconveniencies, for Nero was WM" 
ſo captivated with her charms, that nothing would fe 
ſerve him but marrying her, and by that means WI" 
trampled over all manner of order and decency, 10 

Agrippina were very ſenſible that her credit and WWW 
intereſt were very much weakened by the favour Wi 
this girl was in ; and not being able to bear that le 
her power ſhould be diminiſhed by a miſerable 
concubine, broke out into the utmoſt fury and tir 
rage againſt her ſon, which had not the effects I er 
ſhe propoſed; for, inſtead of leſſening his affec- WW": 


becauſe Agrippina became every day more jea- 
Jous in proportion to her ſon's attachment to Ac- 
tea, ſhe carried her reſentment ſo far, as to make 
uſe of the moſt abuſive language to the emperor, 
which exaſperated him to that degree, that he 
quite Joſt all reſpe for her; and, that he might} 
render her odious to the people +, he pretended 
to have a mind to quit the empire, and retire to 
Rhodes, where he ſaid he might be quiet. Thi 
quarrel between Nero and Agrippina t, furniſhed 
matter of laughter and mirth to all Rome; fo 
in their wrath, they reproached each other wi 


rianed, but with which the publick was preſent) 
acquainted. - 
ere 


Dio. lib. 61. + Sueton. in Ner. 1 Tacit. Am 


Nero, however, conſidered, that for many rea- 


table terms with his mother; he pretended to 
have nothing more to ſay to Actea, and when 
be deſigned to make her any preſents, he deſired 
his favourite Serenus to give them as from him- 


i ell. Agrippina, who was continually upon the 
n. Wl vatch, as to her ſon's conduct, was ſo far de- 
cc, Wi cived, that ſhe took this change of bis beha- 


/1 WI viour to be owing to his repentance, or the ef- 
ud et of a diſlike he had taken to his miſtreſs ; 
ans nd, that ſhe might cure him intirely of his paſ- 
y. bn ſor her, did not ſpare either careſſes, or the 
ind WJ noſt ſhameful complaiſance. She went further 


our fil, for laying aſide her uſual pride and haughti- 


chat 1's, ſhe condemned her paſt conduct, and to 
ble WY ſkew ber ſon that ſhe was determined to Ive with 


and bim for the future upon a good footing, ſhe of- 
eds eered to ſerve him herſelf in his pleaſures and in- 
Fec- WM igues. But the emperor, who could not truſt 
and de her fair promiſes, was always upon his guard 
jea . LEinſt them, and knew that ſome deep deſign 
Ac- y at the bottom; ſo that, tho' he ſtrove all he 


would to diſguiſe his real ſentiments, it was not 
pilble for him to wear a maſk continually, but 


eror 
at he ww and then the truth would break out; and 
nicht Aerippina, who had a great deal of penetration, 
nded bon perceived it, and could not forbear com- 


re to laining. This revived their firſt diſagreement, 
„and the breach became wider than ever. 

iſhed Agrippina was the firſt who made it break out; 
e ; fort Nero, having ſent her one day the moſt pre- 
ous and coſtly furniture of the palace, as well 
b the magnificent robes and jewels that had be- 
omged to the preceding empreſſes; ſhe looked 
Won it as a high affront, and ſaid with an air of 
Wehtineſs and contempt, that ſhe did not ac- 
Mt of theſe things as f gift, but as a ſmall * 
1 f 2 0 
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ſons it was incumbent on him to be upon tole- 


A 
e 
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of what he had received from her; for that in re- 
ality he was beholden to her for every thing he 
poſſeſſed . Theſe words were ſoon brought to 
Nero, and even repreſented worſe than the 
really were. He was offended in the higheſt de- 
gree, and by way of being revenged, without 
directly attacking his mother, he diſmiſſed Pallas 
from his employment of lord treaſurer, 


The diſgrace of this favourite of Aprippina's| 


(with whom ſhe had a moſt intimate and thame- 
ful commerce) wrought her up to the greateſt 
pitch of rage and fury, ſo that ſhe no longer kept 
any meaſures. Nothing was to be heard but 
bitter complaints, which ſhe thundered out con- 
tinually in the palace, and threatened Nero to 
cauſe ae to be brought into the camp, 
and ſhewn to the legions as lawful heir to Clau— 
dius, and then to be declared emperor. dhe 
proteſted ſhe would diſcover to the whole world 
the wicked means that were made uſe of to place 
upon the throne her huſband's adopted ſon, to the 
prejudice of him whoſe right it was. That ſhe 
was well aſſured the troops would rather regard 
Germanicus's daughter, than Burrus, that man 
of yeſterday, or Seneca, that infamous and venal 
perſon, who had been baniſhed, and who intend- 


ed to uſurp the government between them. Af. 


ter theſe threats, ſhe vomited out againſt Nero 
all the injurious and provoking language ſhe could 
think of; ſhe took it into her head to invoke the 
divine Claudius, and the ghoſt of Silanus; and, 
ſuffering herſelf to be tranſported with fury be- 
yond all bounds, ſhe laid hold upon the empe- 
ror, and was within the leaſt in the world of ſtri- 
king him, | | 
Nero was never in ſo much perplexity before. 
He was frighted at the terrible threatnings _ his 
EO, | mother, 


” Tacit. Ann. 13. 
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mother, whoſe temper he was too well acquaint- 
ed with, to doubt whetlier ſhe was capable of 
being as good as her word; he reflected upon all 
that ſhe had ſaid of Britannicus, who was alrea- 
dy old enough to be very formidable, and to be 
well enough acquainted with his right to the em- 
pire which he had been robbed of. In effect, 
that young prince had given people to underſtand, 
that he was by no means ignorant of his preten- 
ſions &; for as he and his companions were one 
day diverting themſelves at a play where a king 
was to be made, who was to command the reſt, 
and the lot having fallen upon Nero, he com- 
manded Britannicus to fing a ſong, with a deſign 
of turning him into ridicule. Britannicus obeyed 
immediately and ſung one very a propos, in 
which he ſaid, that by treaſonable practices, they 
had deprived him of his father's throne. This 
ſong, which ſeemed as if it had been calculated 
on purpoſe, moved all the company, and parti- 
cularly diſconcerted Nero ſo much, that not 
doubting but Britannicus would ſoon carry thee 
conſiderations much further, he reſolved to diſ- 
patch this dangerous rival out of the way, _ 
Nero had another reaſon (ſuch as it was) for 
being jealous of Britannicus , and that, as weak 
and unjuſt, as it was ridiculous. This latter 
happened unfortunately to have a very good voice; 
and Nero, who would needs paſs for the beſt 


finger in the world, could not bear to be outdone 


by Britannicus ; ſo this poor young prince, being 
become odious to the erfiperor, by his merit and 
nearneſs to the throne, was poifoned, "| _*_ 
Agrippina (to do her juſtice) was never ſuſpect- 
ed of having any hand in this horrid crime. The 
atoniſhment ſhe was ſtruck with, and the terror 
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that ſeized her when Britannicus dropped down 
dead ſuddenly, ſufficiently juſtified her in that re. 
ſpect ; and, to ſay the truth, ſhe had but too 
much reaſon for her apprehenſions; for, in loſing 
Britannicus, ſhe loft her beſt ſupport, and the 
only perſon by whoſe means ſhe hoped to main- 
tain her authority, which was already in a very 
d:clining way. 

Being deſtitute of this reſource, ſhe thought 
proper to careſs ſuch people as ſhe hoped had 
any friendſhip for her, and to hold private cabal 
with them. She ſhewed great civility to the 
captains, centurions, and all ſuch as had any 
weight or authority, as if ſhe had been reſolved 
to make herſelf the head of a party, and become 
formidable to Nero : but he, who kept no longer 
any meaſures with her, ſoon penetrated her de- 
Hens ; and, in order to render them abortive, 
took from her the ufual guard that had always at- 
tended her, as mother and wife of the emperor. 
He cauſed her to be lodged in Antonia's houſe, 
where he viſited her but very ſeldom, and always 
well accompanied. He carried his ſeverity fur- 
ther ſtil}, for he obliged her to quit Rome *, and Wi 
gave her, without the town, a very indifferent Wl 
houſe, whither he ſent people on purpoſe to in-. 


ſult her brutally, and who affronted her in every I le 
ſhape they could think. Ag 
From this moment the ſcene was quite chan- Wi © 
ed with Agrippina +; all her grandeur vaniſh'd; 0 
her credit and authority fell to nothing. This 
idol, that had been worſhiped by all the world, 90 


received no more homage or incenſe ; thert᷑ did 

not remain the leaſt footſteps of her dignity and Mi 

magnificence, nor the leaſt ſhadow of that exor- % 

bitant power, which ſhe had exerciſed with ſo - 

much pride and haughtineſs; and this * eſo 
efo 


® Sueton in Ner. 24. + Dio. lib. 60. 
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before whom every knee had formerly bent, was 


= all on a ſudden fo thoroughly abandoned, that 
* of the innumerable crowd of adorers , who 2 


little before worſhiped at her ſhrine, nobod 

ng * W 
he came near her but a few women, who vilited 
her much leſs through friendſhip, that a deſire to 
4 hear her complaints, to obſerve maliciouſly the 
7 minuteſt of her actions, and to keep a ſort of re- 
nter of every word that eſcaped her, in order to 
a eport them afterwards to Nero. Thus it fre- 
quently happens, that people's affections alter as 


- fortune Changes, and examples are very nume- 
Mm us of thoſe turning moſt againft us, who in 
ved our proſperity ſeemed our greateſt friends. A- 
me  grippina ſadly experienced the truth of this, for 
ger Silana, who had been her moſt intimate friend, 


Je. vas the moſt forward to perſecute her, in cauſing 
her to be accuſed by Paris of having a defign to 
ſeize the empire. It is true, that Silana had rea- 
ſons not to be over-fond of Agrippina, but ſhe 
did not ſucceed in her revenge as happily as ſhe 
expected, | | 


* Silana was a lady of an illuſtcious family, and 
and ery handſome, but her beauty was of that ſort 
rent in which might be perceived a good deal of ſtudy 


and affectation; and beſides this, ſhe was very 
ich. There was a great intimacy between 
Agrippina and her, which the former cultivated: 
8 much as poſhble, becauſe Silana having no 
children, the empreſs was in hopes of coming in 


This MI br a good ſhare of her large poſſeſſions. All 
old, Agrippina's pretended love and kindnefs was 
did bunded upon theſe intereſted views; for it plainly 
and ppeared, notwithſtanding her diſſimulation, that 


he loved the lady's eſtate more than her perſon ; 
br Sextus Africanus, a Roman knight, being 
klolved to marry this lady, Agrippina, who ſaw 
| 1 that 
4 Tacit, Ann. 13. 
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that all her hopes would be deſtroyed, and her 
greedineſs diſappointed: by this marriage, omitted 
nothing to hinder it; ſometimes by giving 4fri- 
canus a very bad character of the lady, and railing 
ſuſpicions in him with regard to her reputation. 
Sometimes ſhe would inſinuate, that it would be 
ridiculous for a young man like him, to marry a 
woman ſo much older than himſelf, whoſe beauty 
was much upon the decline. In ſhort, ſhe made 
uſe oi fo many methods to give him a bad opi- 
nion of his miſtteſs, that he had no longer any 
affection for her | 
The lady preſently diſcovered that this change 
in her lover was owing to Agrippina's good offi- 
ces, which ſhe reſented ſo much, that ſhe eagerly 
ſeized the opportunity of her diſgrace to be re- 
venged ; and in order to compaſs her deſign with 
the leſs danger, ſhe employed two of her confi- 
dants, to perſuade Paris the comedian to be her 
accuſer. Paris could not chuſe but acquit him- 
ſelf well, in acting a part ſo conformable to his 
profeſſion. He goes to Nero one night when 
he was in his debauches, and appearing before 
him with a melancholy countenance, which 
ſeemed to denote the greatneſs of the danger he 
came to inform him of, told him, ſighing, that 
he had diſcovered the moſt deep-laid conſpiracy 


that was formed. againſt him, and that the author 


of it was no other than his own mother, who- 
not being able to endure that any perſon. ſhould: 
reign but herſelf, had entered. into ſtrict engage- 


ments with Rubellius Plautus, whom ſhe was to. 


marry and make emperor z and by this marriage 
the government of the empire was to be veſted in 
her. That what chiefly induced her to pitch up- 


on Plautus for the carrying on of this. ambitious. 


project, was his high birth, being great - grandſon 
to Auguſtus, and ſhe did not doubt but that con- 
| 5 1 ſidetation 
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ſideration would. gain him a prodigious number 
of friends. This news terrified Nero to ſuch a 
degree, that he had a great mind to put both his 
mother and Plautus to death that moment ; but 
Burrus, whoſe advice was always liſtened to, 
moderated this violence of his temper, by re- 
preſenting to him, that, let a criminal be never 
ſo guilty, he ought always to be heard, and eſpe- 
cially a mother; that Agrippina had but one ac- 
cuſer, who laid a crime to her charge that was 
hardly credible 3 that this ſtory coming from 


* ſuch a perſon as a comedian, was not to be taken 
e r granted; and in ſhort, that ſo raſh and haſty 
5 a reſolution, formed in the night, and in the 


midſt of a debauch, could not but be much 
blamed by all the world. He added, that he did 
not take upon him to vindicate Agrippina, but on 
the contrary, if upon a ſtrict examination it 
ſhould prove true, he would not ſcruple, himſelf, 
to be both her judge and executioner. 

Nero yielded to theſe reaſons, and ſent Burrus 
the next. morning to his mother, accompanied by 
deneca and ſome others, to be Witneſſes of what 


ich the would ſay in her defence. Burtus interroga- 
he. ted the emprefs as to the crime ſhe was ac- 
hat cuſed of *, and affected a certain threatning air, 
ac that would have much diſconcerted any body but 
hor. terſelf. But Agrippina did not, upon this occa- 
ho- bon, forget either her courage or her pride. She 
dul anſwered him, with a diſdainful fort of contempt, 
age that ſhe was not at all ſurpriſed that Silana, who 
is to. never had a child, ſhould be ignorant of the ma- 
iage I bernal tenderneſs a mother has for her offspring; 
ed in but that ſhe would have her know, it was not fo 
1 vp- WM ly for a mother to deſtroy her ſon, as it was 
tious bor a courtezan to change her lovers. That her 


enemies, by ſuborning the infamous Atimetus ang ® 
8000 L 5 „ 
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a vile comedian againſt her, had a mind, ſhe ſup- 
poſed, to entertain people with a farce ; that 
an accuſation formed by fuch. wretches, ought to 
be of no weight; and that ſhe defy'd her bittereſt 
enemy to produce one witneſs, worthy of credit, 
to prove that ſhe had ever ſolicited the cohorts of 
the cown, or endeavoured to corrupt the pro- 
vinces, or tampered with the ſlaves or freedmen 
to revolt againſt her fon. She then made it ap- 
pear, that the crime ſhe was accuſed of was abſo- 
lutely inconfiſtent with her own intereſt, becauſe 
that, if Britannicus was emperor, ſhe might flat- 
ter herſelf with the hopes of living out of danger, 
which ſhe could never do if Plautus, or any other, 
had the ſovereign command; becauſe ſhe ſhould 
never, in that caſe, want enemies to accuſe her of 
ſuch crimes as would admit of no pardon except 
from a ſon to a mother. 

The emprefs's manner of juſtifying herſelf was 
very moving to thofe that were preſent. They 
ſtrove all they could to appeaſe her ; but ſhe in- 
fiſted upon ſpeaking to her ſon, and accordingly 
was brought before him, but diſdained to ſay a 
word in her defence, as thinking it inconſiſtent 
with her dignity to clear up or contradict all the 
falſhoods and ca'umnies that had been alledged 


againſt "her. She alſo affected to be quite ſilent 


as to the favours ſhe had heaped upon him, that 
the might not ſeem to reproach him with them, 
but peremptorily demanded that he ſhould puniſh 
her adverſaries for their malice, and enable her 
to reward her friends. She obtained both. Sila- 
na was baniſhed, Atimetus, one of her accuſers, 


was put to death, and the employments of chief 
commiſſary of provinces, the government of 


Egypt, and other important poſts, were diſpoſed 


of in favour of the emprefs's friends, Thus it 
. often 
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often happens, that the ſtorms we raiſe to ſhip- 
wreck other people, occaſion our own ruin. ; 
Agrippina having thus dextrouſly made the ar- 
tiice, that her enemies made uſe of to ruin her, 
inſtrumental to the re-eſtabliſhment of her autho- 
rity, left nothing undone that could confirm it; 
but the laws of modeſty will not permit us to be 
particular as to the means ſhe employed for that. 
purpoſe. As ſhe perceived her credit was dimi- 
niſhed by that of Sabina Poppea, with whom 
Nero at that time began to be enamoured, ſhe 
collected all her charms in order to oppoſe them 
to thoſe of Poppea; for ſhe knew that her ſon 
was very ſuſceptible of love, and that he ſtuck at 
nothing, when the queſtion was to gratify his in- 
clinations. She therefore formed the deteſtable 
reſoJution of exerting her utmoſt endeavours ta 
create in her ſon ſuch ſentiments as are ſhocking, 
to nature, by making him all the ſeducing and 
ſhameful advances in her power, hoping that by 


means of theſe infamous careſſes, ſhe might be 


able to eraſe out of the emperor's mind thoſe 
deginnings of eſteem that he had conceived for 
Poppea. Sometimes ſhe would go to him when 
be was elated with wine *, and took care. ta 
make her appearance in ſuch a dreſs as was moſt 
capable of exciting deſire. At other times ſhe 
affected to diſplay her beauty before him, with 
the ſame aſſurance and impudence that a courte- 
zan praCtiſes before a gallant. When. ſhe went 
with him in his litter , ſhe careſſed him. in the 
moſt ſhameful manner, to tempt him. to commit 
abomination with her; nor was there wanting evi- 
dent demonſtration, that theſe inceſtuous flames 
of Agrippina had met with a. ſuitable return in 


ero. | 
She 

* Tacit. Ann. 14. c. 2. + Sueton..in Ner. 28. 
Aurel, Vi. Excerpt. in Domit. Neron. 3 
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She did not however by this crime, reap: all 
the ſatisfaction ſhe hoped for, becauſe Nero was 
ſoon diſguſted with it, and gave himſelf up in- 
tirely to his paſſion for Poppea, which tormented 
the empreſs with the moſt cruel jealouſy. Poppea, 
on her fide, was not idle, but taking advantage 
of the favourable ſituation the emperor was in 
with regard to her, never ceaſed * to irritate him 
againſt his mother, by telling him that ſhe could 
not endure that any body ſhould govern but her- 
ſelf ; that any power ſuperior to her own, gave 
her offence, and conſequently, that he ought to 
be always ſuſpicious of ſuch an unbounded ambi- 
tion ; for that the empreſs would omit nothing to 
get rid of thoſe who preſumed to put themſelves 
in competition with her. Nero, who of him- 
felf was ſufficiently inclined to believe every thing 
that was bad of his mother, gave credit to all 
this, and reſolved to put her to death, who had 
given him life, and the empire; and to deliver 
himſelf at once from an object whom he no long- 
er looked upon but as the declared enemy to his 
pleaſures, and the only obſtacle to his happiness. 
He had deſigned this long ago, and nothing 
troubled him but how to remove from himſelf the 
ſuſpicion of it. For which reafon he would not 


have recourſe to any violent means, becauſe that 


would have made too much noiſe. He tried ſe- 
vera] times to poiſon her , and eſpecially at an 
entertainment f, which by agreement between 
him and Otho, the latter gave to the emperor and 
his mother; where there was no want of magni- 
ficence, gallantry, and good cheer, to take a- 


way from Agrippina all miſtruſt, by theſe falſe 


tokens of friendſhip and reſpect. But theſe at- 
| He tempt 


„ Xiph. in Ner. Dio. lib, 61, - + Tacit. Ann. 14 
& Sueton in Othon. e ee e 
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tempts were always in vain, becauſe the empreſs 
was always upon her guard againſt any ambuſhes 


of that ſort, that her ſon might lay for her, and 


had provided the moſt powerful antidotes, which 
ſhe never failed to make uſe of as often as ſhe 
thought there was occaſion'; this determined the 
emperor to diſpatch her at any rate. 

It is reported that Seneca did not endeavour to 
diſſuade * him from this horrible deſign, though 
this is what is ſcarce credible. It is even affirm- 
ed that the philoſopher, perceiving that his leſ- 
ſons produced no fruit, but that the deviliſh in- 
clinations of Nero were infinitely more prevalent 
than all his maxims, encouraged him to commit 
this parricide, which he was already guilty of 
in his heart, that ſo execrable a crime might 
draw down upon him the hatred of the gods and 


men. Be it as it will, Nero having fortified his 


mind againſt all that could happen, thought of 
nothing but how to bring it about. At firſt + he 
had recourſe to a plank fo contrived, as that it was 
to fall upon her in the night, and. cruſh her to 
dieces; but this deſign having been diſcovered, 
Anicet, one of his freedmen, and who had been 
his governor when he was a child, (a perſon. fer- 
tile in expedients of this nature) offered to find 
out a method of putting her to* death, without 


any body's being ſuſpected of it. He was then 


commander of the gallies in the port of Miſſena, 
and hated Agrippina as much as ſhe did him. 


Nero did not believe he could poſſibly find out a 


fitter man for his purpoſe, than this infamous of- 
hcer,' who was capable of any wicked action. 
In effect, he undertook to have a gally made in 
ſuch a manner, as that the bottom ſhould open, 
and, 

* Xiphilin: in Ner. 4 Sueton. in Ner. Tacit. 
Ann. 14. Dio. lib, 62. 
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and, at the ſame moment, the upper part ſhould 
fall of itſelf; ſo that Agrippina could not fail of 
being either cruſhed to death or drowned, with- 
out giving the leaſt room for ſuſpicion, for that 
it would paſs for one of thoſe unfortunate acci- 
dents that happen frequently at ſea, The em- 
peror was to carry on the farce, by erecting tem- 
ples to his mother's memory, which were to be 
looked upon as undeniable demonſtrations of his 
grief, reſpec, and affection, and would infallibly 
remove all grounds of ſuſpicion. 

Nero approved of this ſcheme ; and the better 
to put it in execution, it was refolved that it 
ſhould be done at Baia d, in the Campania of 
Rome, when the feaſt of Minerva was to be ce- 
lebrated. This ceremony ſerved Nero for a 
pretence to leave Rome, and he engaged his mo- 
ther to be of the party. He was already reconci- 
led to her in appearance, and made as if he was 
very ſorry he had ever failed in point of reſpect to 
her. He blamed his paſt conduct, and proteſted: 
that for the future ſhe ſhould never have the leaſt 

reaſon 


à Baia was a very agreeable town in the Campania - 
of Rome. There were hot baths, to which people re. 


| ſorted as much for pleaſure as health. The country 


about it was extremely fertile, and the neighbourhood 
of the town abounded with magnificent palaces, and 
delicious gardens, ſo that the Romans uſed to flock. 
thither in great numbers. Horace in one of his verſes 
ſets forth its praiſes, | 


Nullus in orbe locus Baus prælucet Amennis. 


Martial ſays alſo, that Baia ſurpaſſes all that he is able 
to deſcribe, e e ee 


Laudabo digne, non fatis tamen Baias. 


This town was deſtroyed by earthquakes. 
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reaſon to complain of him, for he ſaid it was 
but reaſonable that children ſhould bear with the 


humours of their parents, to whom they owed 


their life and being. Thus this unnatural and 
crue} prince, diſguiſed the moſt horrible perfi- 
diouſneſs that could enter into the heart of man, 
under the ſpecious ſhew of filial tenderneſs and 
affection. He was perſuaded that his mother 
would the more eaſily fall into this ſnare, as wo- 
men are always apt to believe what they ardently 
deſire. The plot being thus laid, and all the mea- 
ſures taker, Nero left Rome, together with his 
mother, in a gally, which they had taken care to 
adorn magnificently. They arrived at Antium, 
where the emperor left Agrippina, and proceeded 
to Baia. After having paſſed a few days there, he 
wrote his mother a letter full of kindneſs and re- 
ſpect, and intreated her to come and paſs ſome 
time with him. She parted from Antium and 
landed at Baules, a pleaſant country-houſe be- 
tween Miſſena and Baia, by the ſea-ſide. Nero 
was there ready to receive her, conducted her to 
the caſtle that ſhe might repoſe herſelf, and then 
he returned to Baia. 
Notwithſtanding all the precautions that were 
taken to keep this matter ſecret, Agrippina was 
informed of it ; fome body had let her know 
what was carrying on againſt her, and ſhe was at 
a loſs what to believe. In this ftate of uncertain- 


ty ſhe would not venture herſelf at fea again, but 


was Carried to Baia in a chair. She was there 
received by her ſon with all poſhble demonſtra- 
tions of tenderneſs and affection, and treated in 
the moſt ſumptuous manner, The emperor, to 
remove all grounds of ſuſpicion, even conſulted 
her in ſome ſerious affairs; granted her ſeveral 
favours without her aſking them, invented all 
ſorts of diverſions for her, and made her always 
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fit above him, which mark of reſpect pleafed her 
infinitely. 5 
This extraordinary fit of good humour in the 
emperor deceived Agrippina. She took for true 
affection and duty, this cunning outſide appear- 
ance; for never was artifice better carried on. 
When Agrippina was to return to Baules, Nero 
embraced her in the kindeſt and moſt affectionate 
manner imaginable, whether in order to conccal 
his deſign the better, or becauſe nature was work- 


ing her laſt efforts upon the heart of this barba- 


LI 


rian; he waited on her to the ſea-ſide, and the 
gally in which ſhe had come being damaged as 
by accident (though by Nero's ſecret orders) he 
deſired her to embark on board of that which 
Anicet had prepared ; commanding that officer to 
eſcort, or rather to deftroy her. 

The weather was as fine and the fea as calm 
as poſſible *, as if providence had fo ordered it, 
that Nero might have no: excuſe for his crime, 
nor attribute his mother's misfortune to the dark- 
neſs of the night or a tempeſtuous ſea. Agrip- 
pina had none of her retinue with her but Cre- 
perius Gallus, who ſtood under the helm, and a 
lady named Aceronia Polla, who fat at the em- 
preſs's feet, and was congratulating her on the 
happy reconciliation between her and the empe- 
ror. The gally had proceeded but a little way, 
when at a fignal given by Anicet, the floor of the 
cabbin where Agrippina was, being loaded with 
lead, gave way. Creperius was cruſhed to pieces 


with it +, and conſequently died upon the 


ſpot ; but the place where Agrippina kept, held 
fome time longer, becauſe that part of the floor 
was too ſtrong to yield immediately under the 
21 15 weight. 
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weight. The confuſion that this occaſioned was 
fo great, that the ſailors who were in the plot, 
were vexed beyond meaſure at the diſappoint- 
ment, and did not know what they were about. 
The ſprings which were to occaſion the opening 
of the veſſel at the inſtant when the floor was to 
fall, did not perform thetr office, becauſe the fat- 
lors who were not in the ſecret, hindered the 
others in ſuch a manner, as that in order to-ſink 
the gally, they were forced to overſet her; but 
this was not to be done without great difficulty, 
becauſe thoſe who were innocent undid all that 


the others performed, by a contrary way of 


working. | | 
During this terrible fright and hurry, Agrippt- 
na and Aceronia fell into the ſea. Aceronia, 


who ſuſpected no treaſon, called out for help; 


and that it might come as ſpeedily as poſſible, » —_— 


never ceaſed bawling that they ſhould ſave the 
empreſs mother. This zeal for Agrippina was 
the cauſe of Aceronia's death, for as it was their 
mtention to murder the empreſs, they daſhed 
Aceronia's brains out with their oars, taking her 
for Agrippina. | 1 

The empreſs, on the contrary, ſaid not a word, 
but had the good fortune to keep herfelf above 


water till ſhe was affiſted by fome boats that were f 


at a little diſtance, and received no other damage 
than a ſtroke on the ſhoulder. She was imme- 
diately carried to a neighbouring houſe, not far 
from where Nero was, and as ſoon as ſhe had a 


little recovered of her fright and fatigue, Acero- 


nia's being knocked on the head, the pains the 
failors took to wreck the gally, and many other 


circurnſtances crowded into her mind, and overs 


whelmed her with melancholy reflections. 
She had too much penetration not to ſee into 
this myſtery, and ſoon recollected that the * 
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did not look like chance or accident ; but on the 
other hand, ſhe was too politick not to pretend 
that ſhe had no manner of ſuſpicion. She imme- 
diately ſent off her freedman Agerinus, to inform 
Nero of the riſk ſhe had run, and the eſcape ſhe 
had had, and to deſire him not to be at the trou- 
ble of coming to ſee her, for that in her preſent 
condition ſhe required nothing but reſt. Her ava- 
rice, however, did not forſake her in the midſt 
of her terrors and apprehenſions, for ſhe cauſed 
Aceronia's laſt will to be looked for, and ſealed 
up all her effects very carefully; in this ſhe did 
not in the leaſt diſſemble. 
Nero had waited with the utmoſt impatience 
for the concluſion of this buſineſs, and was in the 
reateſt uneaſineſs and perplexity when he heard 
that his mother was ſaved, which he did not at 
all expect, for he thought the matter had been 
Too well contrived to fail ; and perceiving by 
what was reported to him, that ſhe could be in no 


- fort of doubt but that it was a deſigned thing, he 


was afraid that ſhe would certainly ſtir up againſt 
him the ſenate, the army, the people,. and even 
the ſlaves. In this dilemma he ſent for Burrus 
and Seneca, to tell them his opinion, and to 
. Conſult them as to what was fit to be done. 

They continued ſome time ſilent, but at laſt 


4 | Seneca, who generally ſpoke firſt, looked at 


#7 


Burrus, as if it were to learn his ſentiments, whe- 
ther it ae not be right that ſoldiers ſhould be 
commanded to go and kill her. Burrus anſwer- 
ed, that the prætorian guards had too much re- 
ſpect for Cæſar's family, and the memory of Ger- 
manicus, to do any ſuch thing; but that it was 
Anicet's buſineſs to finiſh what he had underta- 
ken. Anicet did not require to be long intreat- 
ed, but took the buſineſs upon himſelf very wil- 
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he felt upon this occaſion (having found a man 
ready to oblige him in ſo ſenſible a manner) cri- 
ed out, that at laſt he might ſay he was really 
emperor, and would always acknowledge him- 
ſelf beholden to Anicet for it. - 
Juſt then came in a meſſenger to tell Nero, that 
the empreſs had ſent Agerinus to him, who pray- 
ed to be admitted: he was brought in, and while 
he was ſpeaking, a poinard was ſlily conveyed 
between his feet, to make it believed that he 
had brought it under his robe, and dropped it by 
chance. The emperor ſent him immedaately to 
priſon, as if he had come to aſſaſſinate him, and 
this was induſtriouſly reported abroad, that when 
the death of Agrippina ſhould be known, people 
might imagine ſhe killed herſelf, for vexation 
that ſhe had miſled the opportunity of deſtroy- 
ing her ſon. 1 
Whilſt all this was paſſing at Baia, the noiſe 
of the accident that had happened to the empreſs 
was fpread about the country, as a misfortune 
that happened merely by chance; and the people 
flocked * from all parts to the ſea-fide, to give 
what aſſiſtance was in their power. Some threw «+ 
themſelves into the firſt boats they could meet 
with, others waded into the water as far as | 
were able, and great numbers, holding up their 
hands towards heayen, made the air echo with 
their cries and ſupplications for the empreſs's 
ſafety. Multitudes came with flambeaux to ens 
quire if ſhe was ſafe, and as ſoon as they knew _ 
that ſhe was ſo, and had retired, they all ran to 
; ſee her, and to congratulate with her on her ef- 
> WH cape, returning thanks to the gods for having 


# ſaved her from ſo terrible and ſurprizing an ac- 
. cident. „5 


| Agrippina, 
* Tacit. Ann. 14. | * 
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AGRIPPINA, 
Agrippina, however, could not help being in 
A cruel ſtate of uneaſineſs; the dread ſhe was in 


of the misfortunes that threatened her, put her 
in a miſerable condition. No kind meſſage from 
her fon to cheer her heart, nor did Agerinus, 


whom ſhe had ſent, return to give her any com- 
fort, ſo that ſhe had a ſecret foreknowledge that 
herfatal hour was approaching. At laſt Anicet 


came 2 accompanied by ſoldiers, at the ſight 


of Which all the company were terrified. The 
ſoldiers, by order of their chief, ſurrounded the 
houſe, and after having broke open the outward 
door, and ſeized upon all the domeſticks that he 
could find, he came at laſt to the chamber whi- 
ther the empreſs had retired; the room had not 
much light in it, and the empreſs had nobody 
With her but one of her women, who hearing 


the noiſe that the ſoldiers made, was ſeized with a 
panick and fled, as moſt of the reſt had done; 


then the unfortunate Agrippina, ſeeinc- herſelf 
abandoned by all the world, ſaid to her woman 


ns ſhe was going, What! doft thou quit me too? 
t 


Anicet was the fitſt that came in, attended by two 
officers of the marines, and as ſoon as Agrippi- 
na perceived him, ſhe told him with a great deal 
of reſolution, that if he came to fee her, ſhe beg- 
ged he would go and tell Nero that ſhe was bet- 


ter; but if he had any deſign upon her life, ſhe } 
Could not believe that her ſon had any hand in 


it, or was capable of commanding a parricide like 
this. Theſe words did not in the leaſt move the 


ruffians; for while ſhe was ſpeaking they ſur- 


Tounded her bed, and one of the officers who 
.came with Anicet, and was not leſs brutal than 
he, gave her a great ſtroke upon the head * with 
a ſtick, and a centurion immediately _ = 
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ſword to kill her: then Agrippina, who could 
no longer doubt but her ſon was the author of 
her death, preſented herſelf to the murderers, 
and told them they ſhould begin by piercing that 
belly that had produced ſuch a monſter as Nero; 
and that inſtant ſne was run through the body in 
ſeveral places. | 

Nero's unnatural barbarity wasnot yet ſatisfied; 
for after having murdered his mother, he added 
inſults that were rather more cruel than the for- 
mer action; for when he was ſure ſhe was dead, 
he had the abominable curioſity to ſee her bod 
quite naked, and brutally point out her faults and 
perfeCtions ; and then with a ſmiling and pleaſed 
countenance, turned about to thoſeabout him, and 
told them, in a jocoſe manner, that he did not 
think he had ſo beautiful a mother. Some there 
are who deny this, but without much difficulty 
people - may believe him capable of it, when 
they conſider his character in general, and eſpe- 
cially that he kept a concubine a great while, 
merely becauſe ſhe happened to reſemble his 
mother *. | 

This deteſtable emperor did not peaceably en- 
joy the fruits of this horrid murder; for though 
the ſovereign authority with which he was inveſt- 
ed, and which he ſo much abuſed," ſcreened him 
againſt human juſtice, it could not protect him 
againſt the divine vengeance, from which nobo- 
dy can hide themſelves. He was tormented with 
the intolerable pangs of conſcience F, which 
gave him no reſt day or night. He was frequent- 
ly heard to roar out, that the ghoſt of Agrippina 
purſued him wherever he went, and that * | 

3 An 
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and devils ſurrounded him. He took great pains 
to hide himſelf in dark and deſolate places, and 

immediately after, was impatient to quit them. 

So that thoſe places where he hoped to find moſt 

reſt and quiet, only ſerved to fill his mind with 

horror, dread, and deſpair, the juſt reward of 

his crimes. 
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NE would imagine it was decreed, that 
from Meſſalina and Claudius nothing good 
was to be expected; and that what Domitius 
Enobarbus had foretold of his own marriage with 
Agrippina, might juſtly be ſaid of them. Clau- 
dius * was a heavy ſtupid prince, nearer of kin 
to a beaſt than a man (as Seneca obſerves) ; and 
Meſſalina, a woman quite deſtitute of decency or 
modeſty. Notwithſtanding which, Octavia, 
whoſe wiſdom, prudence, and virtue, were as 
remarkable as her high birth, was the offspring 
of that union which promiſed ſo little benefit to 
mankind. She was eminently good in a molt 
wicked and depraved age, and in a corrupted 
court, where vice reigned triumphant. Her con- 
duct was always irreproachahle; and the bad ex- 
ample of her mother carried in it no infection 
with regard to her. To her beauty, which was 
ſuch as few could be compared with, was added 
that noble ſimplicity, and moſt amiable modeſty, 
that never fails of captivating the hearts of as 
many as are witneſſes of it. She had the great- 
eſt ſweetneſs of temper, without the leaſt tinc- 
ture of affectation. In ſhort, ſhe poſſeſſed all 
thoſe virtues and good qualities that were worthy 
of a better reign. Never did princeſs more de- 
ſerve to be happy, and yet Þ there never was any 
who ſuffered more, nor whoſe patience was more 
put to the teſt; for ſhe did not know what it was 
to enjoy one quiet day, nor could her whole life 
be reckoned any other than one continued ſeries 
of bitterneſs and vexation ; ſo that it may truly 
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- be affirmed of Octavia, that ſhe died without ever 


having taſted the leaſt pleaſure. 

She was but very young when the emperor her 
father had thoughts of finding out a proper match 
for her; and of all the men of diſtinction and 
high quality at Rome, who might have aſpired to 
that extraordinary honour, L, Silanus was 
thought the moſt worthy. He was remarkable 
for his illuſtrious birth and great merit, being 
* great-grandſon to Auguſtus ; but this, advan- 
tageous and honourable as it was, did not recom- 


mend him to the love and eſteem of all man- 


kind, ſo much as the virtues he was endued with. 
He had the ſweeteſt temper, together with the 
molt benchcent diſpoſition, a noble air, a mind 
well: turned, and a great ſoul ; there was nothing, 
in ſhort, that one would wiſh to have altered in 
His whole perſon or conduct. The emperor had 
the greateſt regard for him, and therefore made 
choice of him for his ſon- in- law; in conſequence 
of which, he was. ſolemnly betrothed,to Octavia; 
and in order to render him more worthy of her, 
He granted him f ſeveral marks of honour that 


had never been given þ but to thoſe who had tri- 


umphed, together with ſevetal other privileges, 


* 


that made him very conſiderable at Rome, where 
all thoſe that were deſcended from the Cæſars, 
were reſpected in an extraordinary manner. 

This marriage would certainly have been ac- 
compliſhed, if Meſſalina had lived a little longer; 
but her immodeſty and cruelty had occaſioned 
Her being put to death; and Agrippina, the 
proudeſt and moſt ambitious of women, being 
fubſticuted in her place, prevailed upon the em- 
peror to take other reſolutions more conforma- 
ble to herwiews. This empreſs, whoſe love of 
EE Vin 253.6 CER + power 
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power and authority was boundleſs, did not marry 
her uncle Claudius, but with a deſign to ruin his 
family, and cauſe the empire to fall into her own. 
This was what all her grand projects terminated 
in, She conlidered, that if Nero her ſon mar- 
ried the emperor's daughter, it would be taking 
a large ſtep towards the throne ; and to brivg 
about this marriage, ſhe had nothing to do but 
to bring off that which was agreed upon between 
Silanus and Octavia. To this end it was neceſ- 
ſary to prove Silanus guilty of ſome crime that 
ſhould make him unworthy of being ſo nearly 
allied to the emperor. 

Vitellius, who was cenſor at that time, un- 
dertook this infamous commiſſion. This unwor- 
thy magiſtrate (who by art as well as nature“ was 
perfectly well qualified for inſinuating himſelf in- 
to the good graces of people in authority) was 
ever ready to advance his fortune at the expence 
of his honour and integrity, He thought he 
could not poſſibly do Agrippina a greater piece 
of ſervice, than by ruining Silanus, whom ſhe 
hated ; and in order to ſucceed, he had recourſe 
to falſhood and impoſture. He accuſed him of 
imaginary crimes, ſince he could lay no real ones 
to his charge. At firſt he very cunningly ſpread 
reports that were calculated to tarniſh his charac- 
ter and reputation, and which Agrippina's emiſ- 
ſaries took care to propagate and encourage. He 
himſelf alſo, as cenſor, reproached him with 
having too great a familiarity with his ſiſter Junia; 
they tound Pretences for this infamous aſperſion, 
and would needs have it, that Silanus's love and 
ateCtion for his ſiſter ought to be conſtrued in a 
criminal ſenſe; Upon this falſe accuſation, which 
was without the leaſt proof, the corrupt cenſor 
declared him unworthy of his employments, ſo 
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that Silanus, who was prætor, and performed it E 
the functions of his office with the greateſt ho- reve 
nour and integrity, found his name expunged out 7 


of the liſt of ſenators, and was obliged to reſign Ml wit! 
the prætorſhip without knowing why or for what Inge 
reaſon. If 
Claudius ſuffered himſelf to be impoſed upon Wl banc 
by this artful accuſation 3 and the more eaſily, be- ſave 
cauſe as he loved his daughter extremely, he pd 
would not give her a huſband that had ſettled his Lern 
affections elſewhere ; he therefore broke the de- 
ſigned marriage between Silanus and Octavia; 
* and the pretended criminal knowing full well 
that his enemies would not ſtop there, and that 
Agrippina, whoſe deep deſigns he eaſily pene- 
trated, would never ceaſe to be revenged on a 
man who ſtood between her and her ambitious 
projects, whether out of deſpair, or that he was 
compelled to it, could not be known ; but the 
event was, that he killed himſelf, and thereby 
avoided the perſecution that was preparing for 
him. 
Nothing could be a greater diſappointment to 
Octavia, than the breaking off of his marriage; 
for no ſooner was it accompliſhed, than Agrip- 
pina ſet about promoting the other between ber 
ſon Nero and Octavia, which ſhe had ſo much 
at heart. Pollio, who was to be conſul the 
next year, being gained over by Agrippina, pro- 
poſed this matter to Claudius; and he, who ne- 
ver acted but according as he was influenced by 
other people, came into it at once; fo they 
were betrothed, and Nero, by that means, paved 
himſelf a way to the throne. There were others 
who had a hand in this work beſides Pollio ; fo 
all thoſe that were concerned in Meſſalina's deat 


favoured the advancement of Nero, for fear that 
533 "I 
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if Britannicus ſhould become emperor, he would 
revenge the death of his mother, ; 
The ſucceſs that Agrippina had hitherto.met 
with in all her undertakings continuaily encou- 
raged her to form new ones; for beſides the ab- 
ſolute power that ſhe had acquired over her huſ- 
hand, whom ſhe held in a downright ftate of 
ſlavery, ſhe had allo the aſſiſtance of all that ſtu- 
jd emperor's favourites for he was intirely go- 
rerned by them, and was by no means capable 
of penetrating the deep and ambitious deſigns of 
lis wife, as it plainly appeared, when they ſo 
ally prevailed on him to adopt Nero. Pallas, 
who was attached to the empreſs by a criminal 
commerce, took upon himſelf the management 
of that piece of work, and it did not coſt him 
much trouble to bring it about. The neceſlitics 
of the republick, the youth of Britannicus, the 
precarious ſtate of heath the emperor was in, 
and the reaſonableneſs of giving him an aſſiſtant 
won that account, were the arguments he made 
ue of to that purpoſe ;z to which he added, the 


to WM example of Auguſtus, who had adopted * the ſon 
ie his wife Livia. All theſe reaſons convinced 
p- Claudius, that a moment ought not to be loſt in 
„ b neceſſary a work; ſo Domitius (as he was al- 
ſs 


ways called before) was initiated into the family 
the We! Claudius, and named Nero, by an adoption 
ro- bat was without precedent in the patrician fa- 
nily of the Claudians. 

This adoption, which put Nero on a level 
mth Britannicus, was authorized by the ſenate, 
erer ready to ſubſcribe to the empreſs's will and 
fleaſure) and ratified by the moſt fulſome and 
littering decrees 3 but all honeſt well-meanin 
Kople diſapproved of them in the higheſt degree, 
ud commiſerated a poor prince, whoſe intereſts 

. | M 2 were 
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were baſely deſerted, in order to build up a ſtran- 
ger upon his ruins. Heaven ſeemed to be pro- 
voked at this piece of injuſtice *, for the iky was 
all on fire the day it was done, as if it were to 
repreſent the character and violent temper of 
Nero; and ſeemed to be a prediction of the 
flame that this wicked prince would one day 
kind'e in Rome. 

Octavia foreſaw all the conſequences of this 
unjuſt adoption, which cauſed her to thed many 
a bitter tear: ſhe could not help bewailing the 
condition of a brother ready to fall a victim to 
the ambition of a cruel] ſtep- mother, whoſe prin- 
Cipal aim was the deſtruction of all her family. 
In effect, all the neceſſary preparations previous 
to this marriage of Nero to Octavia were pre- 
ſently diſpatched ; and that there might remai 
no obſtacle in the way f, the princeſs was in 
grafted into another family, by a ſimilar adop 
tion, that a brother might not appear to marry a 
ſiſter. ; 

Theſe nuptials were celebrated with more pre 
Cipitation than pomp, but Nero was full of jo 
and ſatisfaction ; not that he cared for Octavia 
but becauſe it gave him a near proſpect of th 
throne. Octavia, on the contrary, who wal 
ſacrificed to the ambition of Agiippina, wa 
overwhelmed with melancholy, Agrippina 
wiſhes were now accompliſhed ; and having taket 
ſuch meaſures as could ſcarce fail of ſecuring th 
empire to her ſon, ſhe then thought of nothing 
but how to ſtrike the important blow that ſhe ha 
long meditated in her heart. 

Claudius's imprudence haſtened his own de 
ſtruction; for one day at table he happened ( 


the heat of wine, which was no new thing 
him 


* Dio. lib. 60. Xiphilin, in Ner. f Di 
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him) to ſay, that his marriages had been unfor- 
tunate, but that ſooner or latter he would find az 
way to be revenged on thoſe who aftronted him. 
This was enough for Agrippina, who thought it 
high time to prevent the effects of theſe threaten- 
Inge. Locuſta *, very ſkiiful in the art of ſhort- 
0 life *, was immediately ſet to work; and 

audius, a few days after, having eaten ſome 
muſhrooms, found the end of his life in that 
gout, Which he was very fond of. That em- 


peror was deified, and Nero was ſaluted emperor, 


to the prejudice of Britannicus, who was the law- 
ful heir, TE 
It is eaſy to imagine what muſt have been 
Octavia's grief upon this occaſion; for, young 
as ſhe was 1, ſhe knew both the cauſe and the 
author of the emperor's death. But the art of 
üllembling is of very great uſe in courts. Octa- 
va looked upon herſelf as a ſtranger in her father's 
palace, and was taught, by ſo many misfortunes, 
to conceal her true ſentiments. She found it of 
the greateſt importance to her to ſeem ignorant. 
ok many things, and had often occaſion to put 
this in practice. As Nero did not marry her, but 
to make uſe of her as a ſtep to mount the throne 
by, he never ſhewed the leaſt inclination for her ;. 
ſo, as ſoon as he was become emperor, he placed 
is affections elſewhere, and intirely deſpiſed and 
lighted his wife, whoſe chaſtity was univerſally 
acknowledged, and whoſe extraordinary beauty 
M 3 was 


ene Sueton. in Claud. Dio. Eutrop. 
F Tacit, Ann. 13. 


+ Locuſta was à famous poiſoner, who did great 
miſchief in Rome, for which ſhe had been put in pri- 
en; but Nero gave her her liberty, in order to make 
uſe of her for poiſoning prince Britannicus. Galba put 
ler to death | | 
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was the more admired, as ſhe made uſe of no arts 
to heighten or ſet it off. 

Actea was the firſt perſon that made an im- 
preſſion on his heart, He became exceſſively in 
Hve with her“; and this paſſion ſeemed to be 
authoriſed by the filence of his preceptors, who 
connived at it through a falfe policy, or rathg 
approved of his debaucheries ; alledging, that It 
was better to allow of theſe criminal pleaſures, 
than that the chaſtity and modeſty of the Roman 
ladies ſhould be violated by the impetuoſity of 
this emperor's lewd inclinations. But their true 
motive was, to make uſe of Actea by way of 
counterpoiſe to the power of Agrippina, imagin- 
ing that their own authority would be more con- 
ſiderable as the empzeſs's decreaſed. Thus Ne- 
10, meeting with no oppoſition, gave himſelf 
up to the gratifying of his appetites without the 
leaſt reſerve. % : | 


A 


Some of his friends were very ſenſible of te 


ill treatment Octavia received from him, and 
had honour and courage enough to tell him of it; 
but theſe remonſtrances were in vain, and pro- 
duced no good effects on a prince that was not 
always in humour to liſten to them, ſo they only 
ſerved to increaſe rather than cure the evil; for 


Nero, who conſulted nothing but his paſſions, 


anſwered brutally, Octavia + ought to be content 
with the ſimple ornaments of a wife; and would 
probably have divorced her then, if Burrus, his 
governor, ſeeing how far he carried matters, had 
not told him, with a good deal of liberty and 
reſolution, that if he muſt needs put away Octavia, 
he ought at leaſt to give her back her portion; 
meaning by that, that he was obliged to hei for 
the empire. L 


* Sueton. in Ner. Tacit. Ann. 13, + Sueton- 
in Ner. Tacit, Dio. | 
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If the emperor's love of Actea had cauſed no 
ether affliction to Octavia than the loſs of his 
deart, ſhe would never have given herſelf any 
WHT trouble about the matter, for it gave her no ſort 
of jealouſy or uneaſineſs. She ſaw him, with 
great indifference, carrying on his deteſtable 
amours ; and thought herſelf ſufficiently revenged 
y the contempt that this unworthy emperor 
brought upon himſelf, in yielding to the ſeducing 
care ſſes of a proſtitute. But Actea ſet no great 
value on his affections ; for it was his fortune, 
not his love, that ſhe aimed at, and the throne 
was what ſhe aſpired to, Full of theſe flattering 
hopes, ſhe employed all her charms to engage 
Nero, and found him fo ſuſceptible, that ſhe 
loon perceived ſhe had all the d-ſpoſitions ſhe 
could wiſh for that were neceſſary to promote 
her ſucceſs ; corruption of heart and manners, 
averſion. to virtue, a natural propenſity to vice, 
hatred for Octavia, every thing, in ſhort, ſeemed 
to favour this coquette in her ambitious deſigns. 
Beſides, Nero was plunged in the moſt infa- 
mous pleaſures, and ſurrounded with debauched 
and effeminate youths, Whoſe ſentiments were as 
low as their birth, and from whom he could. 
learn nothing but what was vile and baſe in the 
greateſt degree. Burrus and Seneca choſe rather 
to keep at a diſtance, and neglect their duty, 
when they ſaw their labour was to no purpoſe, 
and that their_inſtructions were thrown away up- 
on the depraved nature of their pupil, who de- 
ſpiſed their leſſons and precepis. On the con- 
„ia, frary, Otho, that famous debauchee, whom a 
n ;W Iteſemblance of manners had recommended to the 
for Wl emperor; Petronius, ſo knowing in the art of 
inventing pleaſures, and chief manager of Nero's 
160 Giverſions; Creſcent, a vile wretch that had 
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been a ſlave; Vatinius, who weary of ſtruggling 
with miſery in a poor ſhoemaker's ſhop, where 
he had paſſed his younger days, had found out 
the ſecret of inſinuating himſelf into the good 
graces of the emperor, by the moſt ſhameful 
means, and in ſpite of the deformities of his 
body, which was crooked and dishgured ; Ti- 
gillinus, who from the meaneſt extraction was 


raiſed to the higheſt pitch of grandeur by all man- 


ner of wickedneſs ; Anicet, another freedman, 
who afterwards was the worthy inſtrument he 
made choice of when he put his mother to death ; 
Pythagoras, with whom he cauſed bimſelf to be 
ſolemnly married, to gratify his monſtrous lewd- 
neſs with deteſtable and new-invented pleaſures, 
being quite weary of ſuch as were in the ordi- 
nary way; Sporus * whom he had the folly to 
marry as a Wife, after a ridiculous attempt to 
make him change his ſex; Senecio, Serenus, 
and an infinite number of ſuch like excrements 
of the empire, were the worthy maſters and pat- 
terns that Nero imitated and copied after; ſo 
that if he had not been naturally vicious, he could 
not but become ſo by infection. 

Among all theſe unworthy favourites, and baſe 
flatterers, Senecio + was the perſon he choſe 
for his confident in his amour with Actea, be- 
cauſe his inclinations were the moſt conformable 
to his own. This great familiarity was inſup- 
pot table to Agrippina, who had often attempted 
to break through it, eſpecially when ſhe knew 
that Senecio favoured her ſon's intrigue with 
Actea, for ſhe could not bear to have that cour- 
tezan put upon a level with her in point of au- 
thority ; and Nero, who had not yet diveſted 
himſelf of all humanity, but pretended to keep 
ſome ſort of meaſures with his mother, quittec 

| Sencc!o, 
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Senecio for a time, and made uſe of Serenus 


by for his amour, who pretended to be in love with 
it Actea himſelf, and publickly gave out that the 
d preſents Nero ſent to his miſtreſs by him were 
il his own. But theſe reſtraints did not long ſuit 
is with the inclinations of Nero, who was not of a 
. temper to bear with ſuch tedious and troubleſome 
8 formalities: beſides, it is no eaſy matter to con- 
. ceal a violent paſſion ſo as that it ſhall not break 
, out ſome time or other. Thus Nero, being, 


e weary of diſſembling, began to ſee Actea with 
ls reſerve and circumſpection, and ſoon after, 
e without affecting ſecreey at all, gave himſelf in- 
. tirely up to Senecio, and deſpiſing the remon- 
ſtrances and threatenings of his mother, reſolved. 
i- to marry Actea. 


0 Two great obſtacles ſtood in the way of this 
0 marriage; Octavia was to be divorced, and a 
95 woman that had been a ſlave was to be exalted to 
ts the throne of the empire. The firſt would have 
t- been a flagrant injuſtice; and the ſecond, a no- 
o velty that would have been thought monſtrous. 


Id To put away Octavia, could not chuſe but pro- 
voke the ſenate,. and cauſe a revolt among the 
le people, who perfectly adored the. family of the 


ſe Wl Cfars. To marry Actea would have been de- 
e- ſpiſing all the orders of the town, and infinitely 
le to degrade the imperial majeſty, by placing a ſlave 
p- on the throne. Nero's love, however, would 
ed ſoon have triumphed over all theſe difficulties, 
w a ſpite of his preceptors remonſtrances, were it. 
th not for the fear he had, leſt the people's minds. 
I's ſhould. be ſo alineated from him by this marriage, 
u- as to incline them towards the young prince Bri- 
ed tannicus, whom he thought already but too for- 
ep midable. T heſe conſiderations were what ſtopped 
£0 his Career, He had invented reaſons (ſuch. as 


0, bey were) for putting away Octavia, and gave 
1 hi mel 
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Limfelf but little trouble about getting them ap- 
proved of by the ſenatè; havin got the better 


of thoſe timid and ſlavifh E whom it 


was compoſed, who ſacri 1 duty and 
honour to the advancement of their fortune, 
conforme@ themſelves Intirely t ;Nerp's will, or 
rather to all his crimes, not being ſhamed of 
diſhonouring their character by a moſt \ſervile and 
mercenary complaifance. Adtes'$Fobſcure birth 
was not an unſurmountable obſtadle; for Nero 
had reſolved to make it appear, that ſhe was of 
royal extraction; and for this purpoſe two per- 
ſons * of dignity, who had been conſuls, had 
promiſed, by a ſhameful condeſcenſion, to ſwear, 
that ſhe had kings for her anceſtors. This fa- 
bulous genealogy was to have put her, whoſe 
father had been a miſerable ſlave, upon an equa- 


lity with the nobleft lady in Rome. And Nero, 


to authoriſe this pretended royalty of his miſtreſs, 


adopted her into the family of Attalus king of 
Pergamus in Aſia, who was poſſeſſed of immenſe 
riches, and dying without children, left the Ro- 
man people his heirs ; ſo that every thing was 
diſpofed for the celebration of this marriage, 
when making the refleftions which have been 
already mentioned, he bethought . himſelf that, 
before he ſhould venture to make ſuch an expe- 
riment as might not be approved of by all the 
world, it behoved him to get rid of Britannicus, 
who was able to form a powerful party againit 
him, as his pretenſions to the throne were uni- 
verſally acknowledged F. This young prince, 
who was juſt entered into the fifteenth year of 
his age, was by no means to be deſpiſed, as well 
on account of his perſonal merit, as of that at- 
fection which ſubjects always have for their Jaw- 


ful prince ; beſides that, Agrippina, who had 
fallen 
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fallen out with Nero, was continually threaten- 
ing him with her intention of carrying Britanni- 
cus into the camp, of diſcovering to all the 5 
world the iniquitous proceedings that had been 
carried on; her inceſtuous marriage, the unjuſt 
and violent death of Silanus, the. murder of 
Claudius; and in ſhort, that ſhe would let All the 
earth know that Nero only governed the empire 
by commiſſion; and that it was high time to re- 
ſtore it to the ſon of Claudius, who was the true: 
and lawful heir. 

Nero did not reliſh theſe terrible threatenings, 
which made a deep impreſſion on him; he could 
not help being prodigiouſly alarmed, and from: 
thenceforward looked upon Britannicns as: his 
greateſt enemy. He therefore determined to cut. 
him off by poiſon, not daring to uſe any violent 
methods. Pollio,. tribune of a prætorian co- 
hort, (a man deſtitute of honour) was the infa- 
mous inſtrument this deteſtable prince made uſe 
of to take away the life of Britannicus, ſon of his 
emperor, his benefactor, his collegue, his bro- 
ther-in-law, and his brother by adoption;. Lo- 
cuſta, a famous poiſoner by trade, (who, as an 
hiſtorian ſays, was for a long time one of the. 
principal ſprings of the government) was em- 
ployed upon this occaſion, * She was at that 
time in priſon, under the guard of Pollio,. for: 
exerciſing her profeſſion a little too freely at the- 
expence of a great many people's lives; and her. 
liberty was promiſed her, provided ſhe did- the 
buſineſs effectually. Theſe terms were immedi- 
ately accepted, and ſhe prepared a poiſon for Bri-- 
tannicus, which was given him by his own pre- 
ceptors, but it had not its effect; whether it was: 
contrived weak, for fear that if it operated too 
powerfully, there might be. room for ſuſpicion 3- 

or. 
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or perhaps the prince might be ſpeedily delivered 
of it by a natural evacuation ; Nero, who did not 
underſtand fuch trifling work, threatened Pollio, 
and ordered him to put Locuſta to death, being 
perſuaded, that one or other of them had, on 
purpoſe, fruſtrated his intention, that they might 
not be liable to the odium of this horrid piece of 
| Iniquity, but if it muſt be done, that all the blame 
might be thrown upon the emperor. But they 
- promiſed to give Britannicus ſo ſubtil and violent 
a poiſon, that he ſhould be carried off inſtantly, 
It was accord ngly prepared in the emperol's 
chamber, and in his preſence : and to remove all 
cauſe of miſtruſt from the young prince, it was 
given him at table, where nothing was ever 


ſerved up, that had not firſt been taſted, They. 


preſented him a meſs of ſoup that was boiling- 
hot, and it was taſted before his face, becauſe the 
poiſon was not yet put into it. The prince, juſt 
as they imagined, found it too hot, and deſired 
that a little water might be poured in to cool it. 
This was immediately done; but the water was 
fo ſtrong of the poiſon, that as ſoon as the prince 
taſted it he fell down dead, loſing, in a moment, 
all the faculties of life and reſpiration, 

Octavia, who was preſent at this tragical ſpec- 
tacle, and whom Nero, to conceal his crime, en- 
deavoured to perſuade that it was only one of 
thoſe fits which he ſaid Britannicus was ſubject 
to, was reduced to the cruel neceflity of ſmo- 
thering her grief, that ſhe might not feem to 
ſuſpect Nero; and to affect a calm and ſerene 


countenance, whilſt her heart was labouring un- 
der the moſt bitter affliction. She had certainly 
the greateſt reaſon to be grieved; for by his 


death, the celebrated family of the Claudians 
was extinct. She had always reckoned upon her 
brother as the only perſon that might one day 

coCccaſion 
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occaſion a happy change in her condition. For 
though the bad treatment they continually gave 
her excited the compaſſion of all the world, yet 
her friends, who for the moſt part were timid, 
and without power, could only afford her their 
good wiſhes, but none were willing and able ta 
do her any eſſential ſervice. 

Britannicus's ſudden death was alſo a mortal 
ſtroke to Agrippina; for as ſhe had no hand in 
that murder, fhe was a ſtoniſhed when ſhe ſaw 
him periſh by ſuch a horrid perfidiouſnets. She 
mixed her tears with thoſe of Octavia, when 
they were at liberly to indulge their grief with- 
out witneſſes; the empreſs embraced her with 
the greateſt demonſtrations of affection, and gave 
her the moſt ſenſible marks of a ſincere love and 
friendſhip ; there was a conformity in-their con- 
dition, that inſpired Agrippina with ſuch humane 
ſentiments as ſhe had till then been a ſtranger to. 
But this laſt abominable action of Nero's was 
not the only vexation ſhe had to undergo ; for 
the favour and credit Poppea was in, gave her 
{till more anxiety, Nero had began to be not 
ſo fond of Actea as formerly; but he was ſcarce 
%livered from the ſlavery of that intrigue, than 
he fell into a ſtate of captivity more compleat 
and more durable than the other, by becoming 
ſo exceſſively enamoured of Sabina Poppea, that 

nothing would content him but marrying her; 
and becauſe the authority of his mother was an 
inſurmountable obſtacle to the accompliſhment 
of his defires, he reſolved to ſhake off that into- 
lerable yoke, by putting to death her who had 
given him life. Poppea had taken a great deal 
of pains to bring him to this; and Nero, not be- 
ing able to refuſe her any thing, but arming him- 
ſelf againſt all remorſe, with the higheſt ingrati- 
5 ke | tude, 
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tude, and moſt' barbarous fury, determined to 
commit an execrable parricide, and dip his hands 


in the blood of that mother who had procured 
him the empire. T hus providence was pleaſed 


to permit that this ambitious empreſs, who had 
perpetrated ſo many crimes to exalt an unnatural 


ſon to the throne, ſhould meet with a juſt re- 
ward, and receive from that ſon the puniſhment 
ſhe deſerved. This ought to teach parents to be 
more moderate in the deſires they form for the 
aggrandizing of their children; and to expect 
better fruits from a good education and examples 
of piety and virtue, than from the greateſt for- 
tune they can poſſibly; procure them. 

Octavia was now the only victim left, to be 


ſacrificed to the brutal cruelty of Nero, and the 


reſtleſs jealouſy of Poppea. As it would have 


been very dangerous to attempt any thing by way 
of violence againſt the life of a princeſs who was 
loved and admired by all the world, and whoſe 


conduct was irreproachable ;- ſo, on the other 


hand, it was no eaſy matter to do the buſineſs 


by poiſon, without its being perceived. The 
emperor therefore reſolved to be himſelf the exe- 


cutioner of. his poor innocent wife, and ſtrangle? 
her ſecretly ; but meeting with difficulties in all 


theſe methods, he determined at laſt to divorce 


her. This was the expedient which the infamous 
flatterers about the emperor found out to rid him 
of this incomparable princeſs. T hoſe fycophants,. 


who were more ſolicitous about their own inte- 


reſts than for the honour of their maſter, and had 
nothing ſo much at heart, as how to perpetuate. 


their power and authority by flattering his paſſi- 


ons. Tigellinus was the chief of them. That 
inſolent favourite had ſo infinuated himſelf into 


the” good graces of the emperor, that he was the 


companion 
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companion of all his debauches, and generally 
the contriver of them. As the authority of the 
emperor was in a manner veſted in him, and in 
whoſe friendſhip he had the ſecret of maintaining 
himſelf by the moſt infamous methods, he made 
no ſcruple of affrenting all the perſons of 
quality and diſtindtion in Rome, who dreaded his. 
power and malice. In his whole perſon was ob- 
ſerved a ceitain brutal air that made him feared, 
even by thoſe, who, a while ago, had never fo. 
much as heard. of him; and joiuing inſolence *, 
which generally accompanies good fortune, to 
the unpoliſhed rudeneſs which is always the con- 
ſequence of a bad education,. he troubled himſelf 
about nothing but how to preſerve the eredit and 
riches that he had acquired by artihce and ini- 
quity.. As he had a mean ſou], mercenary, and 
corrupted by a long practice of the moſt infa- 
mous vices, and was capable of every crime, he 
found it an eaſy matter to keep. his intereſt by all 
the wicked means he could think of b. It muft. 
not therefore be wondered at, if (being ſuch as 
he has been deſcribed) he adviſed Nero to di- 

VOTICce. 


® Tacit. Ann. 14 
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b Sophonius Tigellinus, who was become extremely 
odious by his vices and wickedneſs, had the good for- 
tune, during the reign of Galba, to preſerve not only 
his life, but his power, notwithſtanding the cries and 
importunity of the people, who earneſtly defired his 
death. But the emperor Otho, to ingratiate himſelf, 
granted their requeſt, Tigellinus was then at Sinueſſa, 
and when they brought him this diſmal news, he com- 
mitted a crime which in itſelf deierved the pynifh- 
ment that was decreed him; for this infamous and For- 
rupt man had the courage to prevent it by Cutting his 
own throat with a razor, AO 


* 


der 


vorce the victuous Octavia, and marry the impu- 
dent Poppea. Reaſons were ſought after to au— 
thoriſe this divorce; and becauſe the princeſs's 
virtue could never be called in queſtion, they 
were forced to have recourſe to her not having 
children, and made that a pretence for intreat- 
ing Nero to put her away, that he might have 
ſucceſſors by another wife, Upon this the em- 
preſs was ſeparated from her huſband ; and in 
lieu of the empire, which was her portion, they 
gave her the inheritance of Plautus, and aſſigned 
her Burrus's houſe to live in, which was Ilouked 
upon as a fad preſage for her. 

This was not ſufficient for Poppea. Octavia's. 
preſence alarmed her ambition, and. ſhe thought 
it was of the greateſt importance to her to get 
rid of ſo diſagreeable an object; but it was ne- 
ceſſary to lay ſome crime to her charge, for 
which ſhe might deſerve to be baniſhed, and it 
was impoſſible to find any true one. Tigellinus, 
very fertile 1n miſchievous expedients, found no. 
difficulty in this, but chearfully undertook to 
make her as guilty as they pleaſed. One of Oc- 
tavia's domeſticks, being corrupted by that infa- 


mous courtier, became the accuſer of his miſ- 


treſs. He depoſed, that the empreſs had a gal- 
lant name Eucer, a flave, and native of Alex- 
andria, a player on the flute by profeſſion ; and, 
upon this malicious accuſation, the moſt chaſte 
and virtuous Octavia was to be proved a proſtitute, 
Her women, and the ladies that attended her, 
were put to the torture; and in order to extort 
from them a falſe evidence againſt her, the moit 
frightful inſtruments of puniſhment, and ſuch as 
were moſt capable of ſhaking the firmeſt reſolu- 
tion, were diſplayed before their eyes to intimi- 
date them. They imagined they had _ 
a 5 | el 
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their point, when ſome of them, being extreme- 
ly terrified at the dreadful ſight, yielded to their 
importunity : but if the force and violence of the 
torments, the threatenings of Tigellinus, the 
weakneſs of their ſex, and the preſence of Nero's 
infernal miniſters, and Poppea's jealouſy, pre- 
vailed upon ſome af thoſe poor women to ſtagger 
in their duty, by depoſing contrary to their con- 
ſciences, (having no other method of procuring 
a ceſſation to their torments, but by wrongfully 
acculing their innocent miſtre(s) yet there were 
others who, in the midſt of their ſufferings, gave 
evidence to the truth with wonderful intrepldity, 
openly publiſhing the empreſs's innocence, and 
juſtly praiſing her wiſdom, prudence and mo= 
deſty, their fidelity being proof againſt the tor- 
ments that were made uſe of to corrupt it Thus 
the horrid trick was unmaſked, to the unſpeaka- 
ble ſhame of Octavia's enemies. The truth was 
victorious, and this black accuſation only ſerved 
to give a new luſtre to that virtue which it was 
deſigned to blaſt. Tigellinus, Octavia's bittereſt 
enemy, was put to the greateſt confuſion by one 
of theſe women, who had the boldneſs and cou- 
rage to affront him to his face; for as he was in- 
terrogating her, and aſking her, in his brutal 
manner, if it was not true, that her miſtreſs had 
proſtituted herſelf to Eucer the muſician, ſhe an- 
ſwered *, with a generous ſort of contempt, that 
the leaſt neat part about Octavia was infinitely 
purer than his ſcandalous mouth. A mortifying 
reproach, which could not but have killed him 
with ſhame, if ſo baſe a ſoul had been capable of 
It. 
But by the moſt monſtrous iniquity and in- 
juſtice, the empreſs's innocence, that had been 
5 proved 
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proved beyond all contradiction, and was univer- 


ſally acknowledged, was forced to give way to 


infernal calumny and falſhood. Octavia was ba- 
niſhed into Campania, and guards ſet upon her as 
if ſhe had been a ſtate priſoner, whoſe dangerous 
practices were much to be feared. T he people 
foon gave evident marks of their inclination and 
affection for the empreſs, who was treated fo 
unworthily ; they even ſhewed it in a manner 
that was neither timid nor filent, for they exclaim- 
ed openiy againſt this unjuſt baniſhment. On 
every ſide nothing was to be heard but murmur- 
ings and complaints againſt Nero, and indignation 
againſt Poppea, who had. occaſioned this exile, 
he emperor was ſoon informed of this, and was 
mightily alarmed at it; for nothing being more 
to be apprehended than a popular fury in its firſt 
heat, as there is no barrier capable of ſtemming 
ſuch a torrent. This had ſuch an effect upon 
him, that, pretending to be very ſorry he had 
baniſhed Octavia, he recalled her immediately. 
As ſoon as ſhe made her appearance in Rome, 
every hrart was filled with joy and chearfulneſs. 
The people demonttrated it in ſuch a manner, as 
was not very reſpectful to the emperor's miſtreſs; 
for they threw down the {ſtatues that had been 
erected to her honour, and at the ſame time 
raiſed up thoſe of the empreſs that were pulled 
down, crowning them with flowers, carrying 
her images about the ſtreets in triumph, and into 
the temples with the ſame veneration as to thoſe 
of the gods. They gave great commendations 
to Nero for having retaken his lawful ſpoulc. 
One might ſee ſpring up in every countenance, 
that ſerenity which the exile of the empreſs had 
baniſhed ; and nothing was ſpoke of but pleaſures 


and diverſions, In ſhort, every body gave ſuch- 


fincere: 


ſults that ſhe had received, and the perfect con- 
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fincere demonſtrations of their ſatisfaction, that 
it looked as if every particular perſon had made 
his fortune by the return of the empreſs. 

This exceſs of publick joy had very bad con- 
ſequences for Octavia. The haughty Poppea, 
more exaſperated than ever, becauſe of the in- 


tempt that the people had ſhewn for her upon 
this occaſion in overthrowing her ſtatues, making 
reflections that this fury of the people had inti- 
midated Nero, and had in a manner compelled 
him to recal Octavia, did not doubt but the em- 
peror, ſince he ſo much regarded the humours 
and caprice of the mob, would, one time or 
other, ſettle his affections again upon the em- 
preſs, and conſequently that ſhe herſelf would, 
ſooner or later, fall a ſacrifice to the good of 
the publick ; ſhe therefore employed all her 
charms and cunning to prevail upon Nero to ba- 
niſh Octavia again. She threw herſelf at his 
feet, and ſhedding tears in abundance, told him, 
with a moſt infinuating air, that it was wonder- 
ful he ſhould, in ſuch a manner, permit his au- 
thority to be deſpiſed, and iiovop ſo low as to 
condeſcend to the will and pleaſure of a mob; 
and that their having got the better of him upon 
this oecaſion, was a ſhameful triumph. of the 
people over the prince; that it was the firſt in- 
ſtance of an emperor's yielding to an inſolent 
multitude, to whoſe caprices he proſtituted his 
dignity, when he could tamely ſuffer a perſon, 
whom he honoured with his affection, to be 
groſly affronted ; that this riſing of the people 
was an indication of what he had reaſon to fear 
for his own perſon, if they were to be humour» 
ed at this rate; that Octavia's power was more 
to be apprehended than he imagined, and that 9 
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had.given a ſpecimen of it in this late mutiny of 
the people, who had inſolently preſcribed laws to 
bim, in forcing him to recal a perſon he had, 
thought fit to baniſh. In ſhort, ſhe knew how to 
manage him fo well, that Nero, imagining both 
his honour and his ſafety required that Octavia 
ſhould die, or rather, not being able to refuſe 
this victim to the jealouſy of Poppea, with whom 
he was rather bewitched than enamoured, he 
ſigned an order for her execution. It was agreed 
upon that it ſhould not be in Rome, for fear of 
exciting a ſedition; but that Octavia ſhould be 
ſent away again, and then it would be an eaſy 
matter to compaſs it. 

Ihe greatdifficulty was to fix ſome crime up- 
on her with a tolerable appearance of probability, 
for that ſhe was accuſed of betore was not at all 
credible. The declaration of Octavia's women: 
had put that affair in a clear light, and was a de- 
ciſive proof of their miſtreſs's innocenee. But if 
thoſe proofs had not been ſo ſtrong as they were, 
the high eſteem ſhe was in, and her unblameable 
conduct, would have ſufficiently excuſed her. 
They therefore found it necetlary to add, to the 
crime of adultery, that of attempting to trouble 
the ſtate ; and to cauſe her to be accuſed by ſome 
body who was to charge her, by her own confeſ- 
ſion, and who ſhould be in ſuch an employment 
as that there ſhould be a probability of ber making. 
uſe of him to cabal with in order to form a party; 
and to make that perſon intirely her friend, ſhe 
was to purchaſe his intereſt at the expence of her 
honour. To invent ſuch a horrible calumny, and 
ſtand out in it with impudence againſt a princeſs 
whoſe innocence and prudence was known to all. 
the world, certainly required the baſeſt and wick- 


edeſt wretch that could be procured, and ſuch a: 
| one 
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one Anicet was thought to be, He was com- 
mander of the gallys at Miſſena, and the ſame 
perſon that had been employed in the death of 
Agrippina. 

They were not at all deceived in the man the 
had made choice of; it was not to be ſuppoſed 
he ſhould refuſe to commit any crime, after hav- 
ing ſpilt the blood of Agrippina. He was ſent 
for ; and Nero told him it was not enough that 
he had delivered him from his mother, he ex- 
pected he ſhould alſo free him from the plots and 
bad deſigns of his wife; that, in order to do this, 
it was not neceſſary he ſhould put her to death 
himſelf, or have recourſe to any other violent 
meaſures; it would be ſufficient, if he affirmed, 
that he had committed adultery with her. The 
emperor aſſured him he could not poſſibly do him 
a greater piece of ſervice, and promiſed that he 
ſhould be extremely well rewarded ; and (that it 
might not be in his power to refuſe) he told him, 
that after having truſted him with a ſecret of ſuch 
importance, he could not do otherwiſe than put 
him to death, if he made any ſcruples, that it 
might not be poſſible for him to reveal it. 

Anicet, who had no reputation to be ſolici- 
tous about, having forfeited that by a number of 
crimes, was eaſily perſuaded to undertake this 
work of iniquity; and accordingly, being tempt- 
ed by Nero's promiſes, and intimidated by his 
threats, he confeſſed, that he had been guilty of 
adultery with the empreſs, and affirmed it before 
the emperor's friends, or rather before the ac- 
complices in his crimes, who were all people 
capable of any miſchief, and had been aſſembled 
on purpoſe. This action compleated Anicet's 
wickedneſs, and Octavia's misfortunes, who was 
in one moment accuſed, judged, and * 

ed. 
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ed. Never was cauſe lefs examined into, for all 
the judges were of the ſame opinion ; and the 
conſequence of Anicet's confeſſion was, that ſhe 
was immediately ſentenced to be baniſhed, as if 
ſhe had been convicted by the fulleft evidence in 
the world. Anicet's crime was alſo taken into 
conſideration ; he was baniſhed to Sardinia, but 
care was taken to let him want for nothing as 
long as he lived. 
Ihe equity of this ſentence was very much 
called in queſtion, or rather, nobody doubted 
the partiality of it; becauſe the aſſembly was 
made up of people without honour, and intirely 
devoted to Nero and Poppea. The emperor 
publiſhed aloud the traiterous deſigns that Octavia 
had formed againſt him and the empire; and that 
ſhe had not been aſhamed to corrupt Anicet, the 
captain of the gallys, and on whom ſhe prevail- 
ed to act jointly with her in this conſpiracy, at 
the expence of her honour, proſtituting herſelf 
ſhamefully to him, in order to make ſure of the 
fleet. But in vain do people endeavour to diſ- 
guiſe falihood, for it is generally diſcovered by 
the very maſk that was deſigned to hide it ; and 
the precautions that are moſt commonly taken 
to carry on a cheat, happen to be the means of 
its being found out. For Nero (to make this 
ſtory of Octavia's adultery: go down the better) 


reported, that the had cauſed herſelf to miſcarry, 


in order to conceal her guilt and ſhame from her 
huſband and the world, without recollecting that 
the firſt time he had a mind to divorce her, (not 
being able with all their malice to lay any crime 
to her charge) he was forced to have recourſe to 
her barrenneſs, which, he ſaid, was ſuch as ren- 


dered her incapable of giving him ſucceſſors. 


This (to the great ſhame and confuſion of Nero) 
| proved 
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proved the falſhood of his aſſertion about the miſ- 
carriage. | 

As to Anicet's having owned his crime, and 
which was mentioned as an undeniable proof of 
Octavia's guilt, it was evident, that it ought to 
have no weight ; and that the confeſhon of that 
infamous officer did not deſerve any credit. The 
aſſertion of a man who had committed fo many 
crimes, ought never-to be believed ; nor was It 
reaſonable that Agrippina's executioner ſhould be 
deemed an equitable accuſer of Octavia. But 
how could it be expected, that juſtice ſhould take 
place in fo partial an aſſembly, made up of mer- 
cenary courtiers and ſycophants that were intirely 
devoted to Nero. 

In the mean time unfortunate virtue was ſacri- 
ficed without pity to triumphant jealouſy, and the 
falſe and imaginary crimes of Octavia were expi- 
ated by a puniſhment that was but too real. This 
unhappy empreſs was baniſhed into the iſland of 
Pandateria ; and never did any baniſhed perſon 
excite ſo great nor ſo juſt a compaſſion in the 
hearts of the Romans. People ſpoke of the 
exile of Agrippina and her fitters, and that of 
Julia daughter of Auguſtus, but it was remem- 
bered, that the firſt had found many comforts in 
the place of their baniſhment to mitigate their 
grief, and that none of them ſuffered without 
having but too well delerved it: that after all, 
their puniſhment had been preceded by many a 
happy day they had paſled at court ; and that the 
pleaſures they had formerly experienced, might 
in ſome ſort counterbalance their misfortunes. 
But they ſaw nothing to comfort Octavia, nor any 
thing to leſſen their ſorrow and concern for her 
cruel treatment ; ſince, without ever having in 
her whole life given the leaſt reaſon to be com- 
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plained of, ſhe was unmercifully puniſhed for 


imaginary faults, of which the bare accuſation 


was worle to her than death. 

She was conducted to the place of her exile; 
and on the road ſuch rudeneſs and incivility was 
ſhew her, as they ſhould have been aſhamed to 
commit againſt the moſt vulgar and mean crimi- 
nal. She was perpetually ſtunned with the noiſe 
of centurions and ſoldiers, who adding the au- 
thority of the einperor to their natural inſolence, 
treated her without the leaſt pity or compaſſion, 
which ſufficiently demonſtrated the orders they 
had received not to ſpare her 1: the leaſt. 

But though this behaviour of her guards («qual- 
ly cruel and injurious) were but fo many ſad pre- 
ſages of her laſt misfortune, and the might eatily 
read the ſentence of her death in the conduct of 
her perſecutors, yet ſhe could not prevail upon 


herſelf willingly to renounce that life which was 


ſo loaden with bitterneſs and affliction. She was 
but twenty years old e, and might reaſonably 
flatter herſelf with the hopes of enjoying ſome 
fortunate moments if ſhe ſurvived Nero, the au- 
thor of all her miſery ; and according to all ap- 
pearance, his reign would be but ſhort, as is ge- 
nerally that of tyrants; for that unworthy em- 
peror was doing every thing in his power to pull 
his own deſtruction upon himſelf, as well by an 
infamous indulgence in all manner of monſtrous 
pollutions, as by the horrible cruelties he cveiy 
day committed. 

But Octavia never had the pleaſure of ſecing 


this happy change in her fortune; for ſcarce wy 
| | e 


© Ac puella viceſimo ætatis anno inter centuriones 
& milites præſagio malorum jam à vita exempta, non- 
dum tamen morte acquieſcebat. Tacit. 
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ſhe arrived at the place of her exile, than notice 
was given her to prepare for death. The charm- 
ing and virtuous empreſs could not hear this 
dreadful-ſentence without trembling. She plead- 
ed, that being divorced from Nero, ſhe ought 
not any longer to be reckoned his wife; and as 
ſhe had renounced that quality, and all preten- 
ſions to it in favour of Poppea, they ought to 
ſpare her life, ſince ſhe did not intend to inter- 
rupt the good fortune of her rival; that ſhe 
would, from thenceforward, look upon herſelf 
as only ſiſter to the emperor, and conſequently 
it would not be in her power, if ſhe were ſo diſ- 
poſed, to be any obſtacle to Poppea's deſigns. 


She invoked Germanicus (from whom both 


ſhe and Nero were deſcended) and called upon 
Agrippina, who, though ſhe had been the cauſe 
of all her misfortunes, had nevertheleſs treated 
ber with Jeſs cruelty. But neither her tears nor 
highs could ſoften the hard hearts of thoſe who 
were commanded to put her to death. They 
bound her and opened her veins ; but the blood 
flowing but flowly, on account of the great ter- 
ror ſhe was in, they ſtifled her in a bath, and 
with her, the beauty, virtue, and graces of the 
beſt empreſs that ever was born of the family of 
the Cæſats. 

Octavia's death put an end to Poppea's jea- 
louſy, but not to her cruelty ; for not being con- 
tent with having ſacrificed this illuſtrious victim 
to her hatred, ſhe would needs have her head 
brought to her. This object, ſo worthy of 
compaſſion, was to her a charming ſpectacle ; 
lhe feaſted her eyes with it, and Rome had the 
inexpreſſible mortification of ſeeing, in the hands 
of an infamous proſtitute, the head of the moſt 


worthy princeſs that ever honoured the empire. 
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The people were in the utmoſt affliction for the 
tragical end of this poor unhappy empreſs. Her 
death was honoured with tears that were never 
ſhed with more ſincerity, and which were cer- 

tainly due to the merit of Octavia, who was de- 
ſerving of a better deſtiny. 


* 
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HERE is nothing ſo bad but what a per- 
1 a ſon over fond of power is capable of. He 
will make no ſcruple to violate the moſt ſacred 
laws, to break through the ſt. icteſt bonds, or 
commit the moſt heinous crimes to gain his ends. 
The hiſtory of Poppea, will furniſh us with ſut- 


ficient proofs of this aſſertion ; for if ſhe had not 


been ambitious, ſhe would not have been guilty 
of ſo many proſtitutions, ſhe would not have 
perſecuted the innocence of Octavia, nor have 
prevailed upon Nero to murder his mother. 

She was daughter of T. Ollius, who had for- 
merly been quæſtor, * and who would have ob- 
tained the greateſt employments, f if he had not 
been involved in the misfortunes of Sejanus, 
whoſe friendſhip, after he was diſgraced, was (to 
thoſe who partook of it) as great a misfortune, 
as his hatred was in his proſperity to thoſe who 
were ſo unhappy as to feel its effects. Her mo- 
ther was that famous Poppea, whoſe beauty and 
gallantries made ſo much noiſe in Claudius's 
reign, | 
Sabina Poppea, was ſo named after her grand- 
mother. As for her father, tho' he had not 
much to boaſt of in point of birth or capacity, 
yet he had always ſkill enough to inſinuate him- 
ſelf into the good graces of the emperors 3 who 
employed him ſometimes at the head of the ar- 
mies, where he performed ſuch actions, and 3 

zhaved ſo well, as to entitle him to the honour 
of a triumph, and the conſulſhip ; and at other 
2 | times 

* Sueton. in Ner, + Tacit. Ann. 13. f Tacit. 
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times in the government of provinces, where he 
paſſed ſome part of his life in continual fears and 
alarms from the malice of thoſe falſe accuſere, 
who were ſo much encouraged and liſtened to by 
Tiberius. He dreaded then ſo much, that to 
prevent the conſequences of thoſe miſchievous 
creatures, he choſe & to put an end to his life, 
which he did with great precipitation, as if he 
had a mind to diſappoint that fortune, whoſe ca- 
prices he was ſo much afraid of. 

Poppea had received from nature every ad- 
vantage, except modeſty. She was reckoned the 
moſt compleat beauty in the world. Her charms 
were of that fort which ſtrikes at firſt ſight, and 
forces the admiration of all bcholders. Her 
countenance and features were beyond all ex- 
preſſion, heightened by youth, and improved 
by a ſweet and delightful air, which became her 
infinitely. She had a peculiar grace in ſpeaking, 
and her voice had ſuch a ſweetneſs as was not to 
be reſiſted ; an enchanting vivacity and ſprightli- 

neſs in her converſation. In ſhort ſhe was all 
over charms ; which ſhe knew how to heighten 
and ſet off to advantage, with the moſt captivat- 
ing and becoming ornaments of dreſs ; fo that if 
ſhe had policfied good qualities proportionable to 
her beauty, the would have been the moſt ac- 
compliſhed perſon in the univerſe. But whether 
the bad example of her mother had influenced 
her ſo far as to compel her, in a manner, to 
give herſelf up to vice, or whether her natural in- 
clinations to debauchery and libertiniſm were ſo 
violent, that every confideration muſt give way 
.to them ; or laſtly, that her ambition was the 
cauſe of all her irregularities; it is certain, that 
ſhe abandoned herſeif entirely to them, and 
made ſo ſhameful and bad a uſe of her —_— 
that 
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that as a hiſtorian. obſerves, ſhe made no diffe- 


rence between her huſbands and her gallants. Her 


duty and reputation. were never put in balance 


with her ambition; the deſire ſhe had to advance 


herſelf, extinguiſhed every ſentiment. of honour, 
and ſhe never failed to ſacrifice to her vanity, all 
the advantages of her mind and perſon, when- 
ever they could be inſtrumental to her preferment. 
As to her wit, ſhe had as much of it as enabled 
her to act her part very well in company, and 
could give it ſuch a turn as made her agreeable to 
people of all characters; ſhe was, upon ſome 
occaſions, as good a prude as ſhe was a coquette 
upon others. 

She paſſed her youth in her mother's houſe, 
which was a ſchool of debauchery and proftitu- 
tion ; there it was that ſhe received the firſt hom- 
age, of th ſe who came in crouds to make their 
offerings at the ſhrine of her beauty ; againſt 
the powerful attraction of which, it was next to 
impoſſible for any man to defend himſelf. At 
firſt indecd ſhe received all her adorers with a 
good deal of indifference ; ſhe even affected nct 
10 diſplay her charms to the utmoſt advantage, 
but rather to be ſhy and reſerved, “ avoiding to 
be ſeen much in publick, and when ſhe did go 
abroad (as Tacitus obſerves) wore a veil that co- 
vered half her face; whether it was that this be- 
came her beſt, or that the beauty of what ap- 
peared might excite a deſire to ſee the reſt ; bug 
this reſtraint and affected modeſty, not being ſuit- 
able either to her incli ations or her defigns, 


ſhe ſoon threw off the maſk, and ſhewed herſelf 


in reality ſuch as ſhe was ; receiving indifferently 
the incenſe of flattery from whatever quarter it 
e and her houſe was open to all the world. 
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She had too many charms not to be ſurround- 
ed with admirers. Rufus Criſpinus was one of 
the moſt aſſiduous F. She appeared fo well ſa- 
tisfied with his addreſſes as to marry him. From 
this marriage proceeded the young Criſpinus, 
whom Nero afterwards put to death, for reaſons 
as unjuſt as ridiculous . This marriage however, 
put no conſtrait upon Poppea, for Criſpinus who 
was exceſſively in love with her, and knowing 
that ſhe had never been uſed to be thwarted in 
any thing, was ſo fooliſh, and fo convenient a 
huſband, as to indulge her ſo far as to ſuffer as 
many as pleaſed to have free acceſs to her, and 
offer up the ſame tribute of praiſe and homage 
that ſhe had been uſed to, from all the perſons 
of figure and diſtinction in Rome. A brilliant 
afſemb'y met every day at her houſe, and ſhe was 
continually ſurrounded with crouds of flattering 
courties, who came to adore her beauty ; it was 
the general rendezvous of play, diverſions, and 
pleaſures, and it was among thefe zealous vota- 
ries to her charms, that ſhe exerciſed that talent 
in which ſhe excelled, of entertaining her audi- 
tors wieh her bewitching converſation, and an- 
ſwering, with incomparable graces and affability, 
the delicate compliments that were made her by 
all that were preſent. But Criſpinus ſoon per- 
ceived that his complaiſance was carried a great 


deal too far, and was attended with very bad 


conſequences. He found by ſad experience, that 


thoſe 
+ Sueton, in Ner. 


This young lad, playing one day with other chil- 
dren of his age, diverted himſelf and his companions 


wich counterfeiting a king. This was told Nero, who 
looking upon it as ominous, and that it foretold the 


empire to Criſpinus, became ſo cruelly jealous, that 
once, when they wereamuſing themſelves with fiſhing, 
he ordered the poor boy to be thrown into the ſea. 
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thoſe marks of eſteem, which look ſo like friend- 
ſhip, are often the dangerous and enſnaring at- 
tacks of a lover ; and that thoſe diverſions, thoſe 
parties of pleaſure which women are ſo fond of, 
and the familiarities they admit of in ſuch places, 
are generally the forerunners of their ruin, and 
the deſtruction of their virtue. 

Of all thoſe that frequented Poppea's houſe, 
Otho ſeemed to be the moſt remarkable. This 
young man was deſcended from a very illuſtrious 
family, and extraordinary handſome. Beſides 
theſe advantages, he was the emperor's favou- 
rite and infeparable companion, partner in all his 
foliies and vices, privy to all his ſecrets, and ob- 
tained whatever he pleaſed to aſk ; for it was 
through him, and by his intereſt, that all favours 
were Confeired ; ſo much, that thoſe who were 
bappy enough to make Otho their friend, might 
look upon their buſineſs as done. Being there- 
fore ſo powerful at court, it was no wonder 
that Poppea was extremely civil to him, and that 
he ſhould eaſily inſinuate himſelf into the good 
graces of a woman who had ſuch vaſt deſigns. 


He was continually Þ praiſing her beauty, and 
never viſited her without being loaded with pre- 


ſents, nor went away without leaving behind him 
evident tokens of his prodigality, which with 
her, paſſed for generoſity and greatneſs of ſoul ; 
ſo that by theſe exceſſive expences, accompanied 
by the moſt gailant and polite bchaviour in the 
world, this cunning courtier | ſo managed his af- 
fairs, that Poppea ſoon became ſenſible of his 
merit, and thought herſelf obliged to recompence 
his liberality. | | 
There is nothing that more ſpeedily and effec- 
tually captivates the hearts of ſome women than 
preſents. It is the rock that their ſtrongeſt reſo- 
"> 4 lutions 
+ Tacit. Ann. 13. 1 Flin. lib. 19. C. 3. 
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lations fplit againſt, and that virtue muſt be proof 
againſt every thing, that does not yield to the 
all conquering gold. A lover that is rich and 
liberal, is already in a very fair way of ſucceed- 
ing, and may be faid to be within view of his 
happineſs ; whereas others with all their birth, 
wit, and merit, have many a weary ſtep to take 
before they make any conſiderable advances ; ſo 
few Danxe's are there that are not to be won by 
the golden ſhower. Poppea, receiving ſo many 
2 8 and favours from Otho, imagined her- 
elf not at liberty to be ſo ungrateful as to make 
no return. The great intereſt and credit of the 
courtier flattered the ambition of this haughty 
woman, and put a thouſand projects of grandeur 


into her head, which were vaſtly encreaſed by 


the promiſes he made her, ſo that her mind was 
ſufficiently ſtored with ideas of ſplendor and au- 
thority. She now thinks of nothing but Otho : 
Criſpinus is become inſupportable to her ; ſhe 
hates him mortally, proves unfaithful to him, 
and gives herſelf up intirely to Otho. | 
This favourite, when he firit began to make 
his addreſſes to Poppea, had ſomething more in 
his head than his own intereſts ; * for it is report- 
ed thatNero had not been inſenſible of this lady's 
charms; but ſome remains of reſpect for his 
mother, who had already made a great noiſe a- 
bout his amour with Actea, obliging him to pro- 
ceed with caution, he gave it in charge to Otho 
his chief confident, to prepare her heart for him. 
But as it is the moſt difficult thing in the world, 
not to act a double part in theſe fort of commiſ- 
ſions, which put the fidelity of the agent ſo much 
to the teſt, ſo the favourite became terribly ſmit- 
ten with the charms of Criſpinus's wife ; and 
whether he imagined that Nero was not very ſo- 
N | | licitous 
V Plutar, Tacit. Hiſtor. 1. 
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licitous about this conqueſt, being then taken up 
with Actea, or that he was glad to ſecure Pop- 
pea to himſelf, or laſtly, that he believed it ne- 
ceſſary to his fortune to get her into his power, 
that at a proper time he might, through her means 
promote his advancement, and preſerve his inter- 
eſt with Nero, by ſacraficing to him the charming 
Poppea 3 ; he married her however after Criſpi- 
nus's death, which happened very a propos. 

And as he was prodigiouſly in love with her, 
he never ceaſed to boaſt of her extraordinary 
beauty ; and eſpecially he affected before the 
emperor, to dwell much upon the regularity of 
her features, and the inexpreſſible gracefulneſs 
of all her actions; often declaring how happy he 
was, in poſſeſſing * the fineſt woman in the uni- 
verſe. . His conſtant repetition of, this, excited 
Nero's curioſity ; and as he was not yet tho- 
roughly acquainted with Poppea, he was very 
defirous to be himſelf a judge of her merit, that 
he might ſee whether ſhe was deſerving of all 
the praiſes that had been ſo laviſhly beſtowed up- 
on her, He ſaw her then, and finding that ſhe 
was even more beautiful than ſhe had been 1epre- 
ſented, he was immediately rather bewitched 
than in love with her. 

Poppea, who carried her views müch further 
than Otho imagined, like a ſkilful woman, took 
the advantage of her huſband's falſe meaſures. 
She preſently obſerved the impreſſion that ber 
beauty had made upon the emperor, and not. 
doubting but if ſhe could engage him, it would: 
be the certains means of accompliſhing her vaſt 
deſigns. She reſolved to ſpare no pains to make 
this glorious conqueſt, or rather this unjuſt uſur- 
pation. In order to this, ſhe ſet all her charms, 
to work ; tender and paſſionate looks, inſinuat- 
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Ing careſſes, and magnificent apparel ; in ſhort, 
every thing that could poſſibly enſnare his heart 
was put in practice, and with great ſucceſs. For 
as ſhe had a peculiar art in captivating as many 
as ſhe had a mind to pleaſe, ſhe found it no dif- 
ficult matter to draw into her net a prince, who 
was not of an age nor humour, to exerciſe the 
virtue of ſelf denial, nor did he hefitate a mo- 
ment whether he ſhould gratify his inclinations 
or not. He attributed to real love, the falſe 
tokens of affection which were given him by this 
artful coquette, and became ſo violently enamour- 
ed, that he could no longer live without her. 

Theſe affiduities alarmed Otho, whoſe paſſion 
had in a manner changed its nature as ſoon as he 
was Poppea's huſband, for he could not bear the 
thoughts of Nero's partaking with him in the 
poſſeſſion of ber; on the contrary, he repented 
that he had ſo inadvertently procured himſelf a 
dangerous rival, that did not know what it was 
to be contradicted in his pleaſures, It is by no 
means ſafe to hold diſputes — one's maſter 
and emperor, againſt whom, one cannot even 
make uſe of one's advantages; for it leaves one 
no other choice than that of yielding, or bearing 
patiently all the conſequences. hatever diſ- 
agreeableneſs there may be in doing one or the 
other, Otho was obliged, whether he would or 
not, to ſubmit to it; but not without ſuch a ſen- 
ſible affliction, as lay very heavy at his heart, and 
ſoon ſhewed itſelf in his countenance, which 
: Poppea took notice of. 

It is certain, that ſhe had a real eſteeem and af- 
fection for Otho, but the ſplendor of the throne 
afforded her more flattering and charming ideas 
than any other conſideration. Her ambition was 
the only mafter ſhe ſerved ; it was not Nero that 
ſhe deſired, but could not help adoring bis for- 
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tune ; ſo that the endeavours ſhe made ufe of to 
triumph over his heart, were not on account of 
any love ſhe had to his perſon, but in order to 
promote her advancement, by making him pur- 
chaſe her favours at the price of the empire. But 
as ſhe was not ſure of meeting with this extra- 
ordinary ſucceſs, ſhe could not reſolve to part 
with Otho entirely, that ſhe might at leaſt ſecure 
one of her admirers. To bring this about, ſhe 
conducted herſelf with great cunning and policy, 
and affected to be very reſerved, knowing that by 
ſuch behaviour ſhe could not fail of pleaſing Otho, 
who was jealous, and at the ſame time of irri- 
tating Nero's defires ; for ſhe was not ignorant 
that diſguſt and indifference is very often the ef- 
fect of a too eaſy conqueſt, ſome favours not 
being valuable, but in proportion to the difficulty 
with which they are obtained; that love often 
ends in the poſſeſſion of the object beloved, and 
that Nero, who was naturally very inconſtant, 
might poſſibly get ſoon rid of his paſſion, if he 
could gratify it upon too eaſy terms. 


She managed her deſign with great addreſs for 


poſſeſſing, in an eminent degree, the talent of 
turning herſelf into every ſhape that ſuited her 
conveniency, ſhe began to put on the prude, 
and affected mightily to blame her paſt conduct. 
At firſt, ſhe induſtriouſly avoids being alone with 
Nero, or even holding any long converſations 
with him. A ſtrict modeſty, and a ſevere kind 
of circumſpection in her manners, ſucceeded 
that mirth and chearfulneſs ſhe had been hitherto 
remarkable for. She now makes long harangues 
upon prudence and diſcretion, which ſhe reſolves 
to practice in all her words and actions. In 
ſhort, ſhe ſhews upon every occaſion, ſo auſtere 
a regularity, that Nero going to make her a viſit- 
one evening when Otho was abſent, ſhe 2 
rſe 
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herſelf ſomewhat rudely, ſaying, that ſhe could 
not without being guilty of a crime, rob Octa- 
via of her huſband's affections ; * that ſhe had all 
the reaſon in the world to be faithful to Otho, 
who had every thing in- him that was commend- 
able, as well relating to his perſon as his incli- 
nations +. That after all, ſhe was married to 
Otho, and would never give her huſband any 
reaſon to diſſolve a marriage that he had made, 
very valuable to her, by a moſt agreeable life, 
ſuch as Nero with all his ſovereign power could 
not exceed; | 

Poppea could not poſſibly act more for her 
purpoſe, and the ſnare was too well laid for 
Nero to eſcape, This falſe modeſty and reſerv- 


edneſs, inflamed the emperor's heart more than 


if ſhe had been never ſo liberal of her favours, 
but it had like to have been fatal to Otho ; for 
Nero having taken it into his head, that Poppea's 
behaviour was all owing to the orders ſhe had re- 
ceived from her huſband, he was ſo enraged at 
it, that he did not threaten leſs, in the firſt heat 
of his anger, than to put him to death that had 
kindled it. He entirely withdrew all the affecti- 
on he was uſed to have for him, deprived him of 
his confidence and familiarity, and would cer- 
tainly have made him feel the utmoſt effects of 
his diſpleaſure, if it had not & been moderated by 
Seneca. This philoſopher, who was always ufing 
his beſt endeavours to calm the impetuoſity of 
his pupil's furious and ungovernable diſpoſition, 
by mild and gentle councils, was beſides, a good 
friend of Otho's. He repreſented to the em- 
peror, (who had not yet thrown off all reſpect 
for his tutor) that a revenge like this could not 


chuſe but make a great noiſe in the world, and 
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publiſh to every body the true reaſon of Otho's: 


known. That there we re other methods of get - 
ting rid of his rival, without having recourſe to 
thoſe violent remedies, ſince he had nothing to 
do but to ſend him from Rome, on ſome pre- 
tence, and then he might ſee Poppea as much as 
he pleaſed, without a competitor. Nero, who 
perhaps had not quite diveſted himſelf of all 
friendſhip for a man he had been fo intimate 


with, and had opened himſelf to upon all oc-. 


caſions without the leaſt reſerve, eſpecially in his 
moſt ſecret debaucheries; and to whom he had 
(in a manner) given the key of his heart, ap- 
proved this expedient of his preceptor. He 
made Otho governor of Luſitania, and by ſo do- 
ing, procured to himſelf the ſatisfaction he ſo ar- 
_— wiſhed for, of ſeeing Poppea without a 
rival. ET 

It may be aſſerted that Otho was himſelf the 
author of his misfortune ; and that which he 
imagined would be a means of preſerving his 
fortune and intereſt, had like to have coſt him his 
life. He found himſelf obliged to quit Rome 
and Poppea, and ſet out for Luſitania full of 
forrow and jealouſy, plainly perceiving, that 
under the glorious title of governor, he was 
condemned to a rigorous baniſhment, So true 
it is, that there is no reckoning upon the friend- 
ſhip of great men, nor is there any ſolidity in 
their profeſſions of kindneſs ; eſpecially when 
their favour is obtained by crimes and iniquity. 

In the mean time Otho ſo managed his affairs 
that what he thought was his diſgrace, proved 
extremely to his advantage. He behaved * in 
his government with ſo much moderation and 
wiſdom, that all his paſt irregularities were for- 

25 * 55 ; £ ; got. 
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got. The bad impreſſions which. his diſſolutions 
and debaucheries had made in every body's mind, 
were quite Obliterated, and his exactneſs, + in- 
tegrity, and the regularity of his conduct, made 
people conceive fo high an opinion of him, and 
ſo effectually gained him the hearts of all the 
world, eſpecially the army, that afterwards, 
they all declared for him, and advanced him to 
the empire. | . 

Nero, being now delivered from his rival, 
omitted nothing that could re-inſtate him in his 
former happineſs, and regain the good graces of 
his miſtreſs ; he exhauſted his whole ſtock of com- 
plaiſance and civility, and even condeſcended to 
make the moſt humble ſubmiſſions, which were 
the ſhameful marks of his defeat and ſlavery. 

Beſides this, he loaded the haughty Poppea 
with rich and magnificent preſents, broke off all 
commerce with his once beloved Actea, of 
whom ſhe was jealous; and to carry his reſpect 
as far as it could go, he promiſed to marry her. 
This was juſt what ſhe aimed at; for being in- 
finitely more in love with Nero's rank than his 
perſon, and her ambition being without limits, 
ſhe endeavoured at no Jeſs than to mount the 
throne ; and there was nothing ſhe was 
not capable of doing, to gain this import- 
ant point. Her charms were not the only 
engines ſhe ſet to work upon this occaſion, 
nor was it without deſign that ſhe enter- 
tained in her houſe ſoothſayers, and thoſe ſort of 
people who foretold events, | whom ſhe con- 
ſulted and employed in her moſt ” e ret affairs. 
But there were two great obſtacles in her way, 
that feemed to be an almoſt inſuperable check to 
der ſoaring hopes, and theſe were the — | 
| | | 0 
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of Agrippina, and Nero's marriage with Octavia; 
which, it muſt be owned, were ſuch as one 
would think could never be got over; but ambi- 
tion is not eaſily repulſed. It is a paſſion that 
nothing puts a ſtop to, nothing diſcourages. 
'There are no difficulties it is not ready to en- 
counter. Its defires encreaſe in proportion to 
its acquiſitions,” and to gratify it is ſo far from 
ſatisfying, that it only ſerves to make it aſpire 
after new honours and dignities. So far from 
bearing a ſuperior, that it cannot endure an equal, 
for every thing that comes in competition with it, 
is expoſed to its fury and perſecution. 

It is true that Poppea did not dip her hands in 
the blood of thoſe who gave her oppoſition, bur 
ſhe was not leſs guilty of their deſtruction, be- 
cauſe in fact, ſhe was the occaſion of it . Afﬀ- 
ter ſhe had made herſelf abſolute miſtreſs of the 
emperor's heart, ſhe forgot nothing that could 
contribute to the ruin of ſuch people as either by 
their employments, power, or intereſt, were in 
a Capacity of obſtructing her ambitious ſchemes. 
Sometimes ſhe irritated the emperor againſt his 
mother, by inſpiring him with miſtruſts and ſuſ- 
picions, by making him jealous and. afraid of 
her authority, which, ſhe ſaid, Agrippina was en- 
deavouring to make ſupreme and independent. 
At other times ſhe ſuggeſted that his mother had 
very bad deſigns againſt him, and that as ſhe had 
given him the empire, ſhe imagined ſhe had a 
right to deprive him of it if ſhe thought proper. 
She did not ſcruple to invent bitter things againſt 
Octavia, ſpreading falſe reports of her, and art- 
fally inſinuating that ſhe was caballing againſt 
Nero, and debauching the people. When ſhe 
had fair opportunities ſhe would throw in a pro- 
voking g ſort of rallery, reproaching him, _ in- 

cad 
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ſtead of being emperor, he was more a ſubject. 
than other people; that his ſubmiſſion could not 
be called reſpect or filial duty, but the depend- 
ance of a ſlave; that he was only looked upon 
as Agrippina's pupil, who kept him iu ſubjection 
like a child. For in ſhort ſays ſhe, (with one of 
thoſe enchanting irreſiſtable looks, which ſhe 
knew ſo well how to put on, and at the ſame 
time letting fall ſome ears) “ what reaſon can 
& you have for deferring any longer our marri- 
© age, if it be true that you are your own 
„ maſter? Or what objection can any body have 


“ againſt it, that ought to be of weight enough 
« to hinder you from accomplithing your de- 


« fires ? Do they find any fault with my perſon ? 
« Is my beauty ſurpaſſed by that of any other, 
© and. does it not deſcrve a ſuitable return of 
love and tenderneſs on your fide ? Can any 
<<. body pretend that my birth does not entitlz me 
ce to the honour of being your wife, when it 
c is remembered that the higheſt dignities of the 
& republick have been ſeen in my family? Have 
& not my anceſt. rs been honoured with the ſame 
ee glorions ornaments, wherein conſiſts the luſtre 
& and grandeur of the nobleſt houſes in Rome, 
% viz. the rods of the conſulſhip, and laurels of 
<<. the triumpher ? Can I not reckon in my fa- 
8 : | P „ mily 


d It has been already obſerved, that the conſuls 
were preceded by the lictors, or officers carrying bun- 


dles of rods, with a hatchet bound up in each of them, 


as a mark of their power and authority. Other ma- 
giſtrates were alſo allowed a certain number of lictors; 
and when ſeveral of different degrees of dignity hap- 
pened to meet, the lictors of the inferior lowered his 
rods before the ſuperior. We ſhall have an opportuni- 
ty of mentioning the ſeveral crowns which were gran- 
ed to merit. Thoſe to whom the honour of a u iumph 
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© mily, many generals who have deſerved the 
c empire, and whoſe extraordinary ſervices have 
© been judged worthy of great rewards ? But 
is it not rather that Agrippina is apprehenſive 
« th.t my advancement may be a checc« to her 
e pride and unlimited ambition; and that the 
© attachment to your intereſts, to which, our 
„ marriage would of courſe engage me, would 
«© naturally oblige me to diſcover to you het 
& pernicious deſignes, and fo publiſh to the ſen- 
ate and the p-ople, all her crimes, and her 
e inſatiable avarice? If your mother (continued 
de this artful woman) who is ſo accuſtomed to 
rule you like an infant, cannot bear that I 
e ſhould live with you, reſtore me to my huf- 
& band, give me back to Otho. I am ready to 
«© go to him, were it to the furtheſt. corner of 
& the world; and when I ſhall be at a diſtance 
© from the inevitable dangers to which I ſee you 
© expoſed, it will be leſs grievous to me to hear 
% ſpeak of the affronts given to my emperor, 
© than to be a ſad ſpectator of them.“ „ 
Theſe ſharp and cunning remonſtrances made 
a great impreſſion on the emperor, and the more, 
becauſe Poppea was aſſiſted in her defigns by 
thoſe who had acceſs to him ; who ſeeing their 
authority weakened, or rather quite eclipſed by 
that of grippina. were very glad to make uſe 
of Poppea's intereſt in oppoſition to hers, but at 
the ſame time did not imagine that Nero would 
carry his fury and reſentment ſo far, as to put 
his mother to death ; but ſuch is the deplorable 
weakneſs of thoſe who are poſſeſſed with the 

demon 


was decreed, had a right to wear their crown in pub- 
lick, which they never failed to do, as they wear glo- 
rious monuments of their valour, and of tha ſervices 
they had performed to the republick. 
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demon of irregular and unlawful amours : they 
are blinded by their tyrannical paſſion, and it be- 


comes impoſſible for them to refuſe it any thing. 


They are forced to ſubſcribe raſhly, and with- 
out examining to every thing it exacts, not even 
ſparing thoſe that are neareſt to them, or having 
the leaſt regard to the laws of nature. 

'The haughty Poppea, after having brought 
the empreſs Agrippina to deſtruction, reſolved to 
do as much for Octavia, now the only perſon 
that hindered her marriage with Nero. As ſhe 
had amirable talents for gallantry, there was no- 
thing capable of exciting deſire that ſhe did not 
u in practice to inflame the emperor, and ſhe 
ucceeded ſo well, that Nero perfectly adored 
her, ſo that, not having it in his power to deny 
5 any thing, he put away Octavia baniſned 

er, and ſoon after married Poppea, with whom 
be was rather bewitched than enamoured. 


The people, who are eaſily reconciled to 


whatever the ſovereign thinks proper to do, with- 
out giving themſelves much trouble about the 
juſtice of the matter, are very often by that 
means impoſed upon, and for want of conſide- 
ration become approvers of thoſe faults and vices 
which they would otherwiſe abhor. They there- 
fore erected ſtatues in honour of the new empreſs, 
giving by this baſe piece of flattery, a ſhameful 
and unjuſt approbation to the ſcandalous marriage 
of Nero, and conſequently to the treatment 
poor Octavia had met with. Poppea finding her- 
ſelf at laſt exalted to the throne of the empire, 
which ſhe had fo ardently wiſhed for, thought of 
nothing but enjoying her new dignity ; but her 
triumph did nct laſt longer than Octavia's diſ- 
grace, for the ſcene ſoon changed for both of 
them. The people who are generally very 
fickle and inconſtant, had no ſooner made reflec- 

tion 
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tion upon the unjuſt and injurious baniſhment of 

Octavia, and the cruel uſage this only remain- 

ing branch of Cæſars family had received, than 

they began to murmer, and loudly demanded 

that Claudius's daughter ſhould be recalled. All 

the town was in an uproar, nothing to be heard 

but complaints, which ſoon reached the ears of 
Nero; he fearing the caprice of the multitude, 

' pretended to repent that he had ſent her away, 

and immediately recalled her. 

The news of the empreſs's return was receiv- 
ed with univerſal approbation. The whole town 
went out to meet her, and never was ſo much 
ſatisfaction ſeen in the countenance of the Ro- 
mans, to the great vexation of Poppea, whoſe 
ſtatues they threw down with great marks of con- 
tempt, and at the ſame time carried Octavia's 
about the ſtreets in triumph. But theſe demon- 
ſtrations of love and affection, which the people 
with ſo. much warmth gave this unfortunate prin» 
ceſs, only haftened her deſtruction ; for Poppea, 
provoked to the higheſt degree, at being thus 
wounded in the moſt ſenſible part, and having 
her ſtatues trampled under foot, was inconlolas 
ble. She thought herſelf affronted in the cruelleſt 
manner, and drew conſequences from it that 
were not very favourable to her deſigns, for ſhe- 
could not then doubt but the inclinations of the 
Romans were for Octavia; and concluding that 
{he could never be ſafe upon the throne as long . 
as Octavia lived, for that Nero, being ſolicited 
by the ſupplications and complaints of the people. 
(whoſe hatred ſhe ſaw he was apprehenſive of) 
might at laſt open his eyes, as to the unjuſt man- 
ner in which he had treated his lawful wife, who 
had given him the empire, ſhe therefore reſolve 
ed to looſe no time, but to ſacrifice Octavia as 
ſoon as poſſible, to her own peace and ſafety. 
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In order to perſuade Nero to this, ſhe thought 
it neceſſary to call in to her aſſiſtance the utmoſt 
efforts of her charms, and employ the moſt de- 
hcate ſtrokes of her policy. She very dexter 
ouſly blended the empero:'s intereſts with her 
own; ſhe exaggerated the power of Octavia, 
her credit with the people, her bad defigns ; and 
to make Nero more ſuſceptible of the impreſſions 
the had a mind to give him, ſhe inſinuated, that 
this importunity of the people in favour of Oc- 
tavia, amounted to no leſs than a downright re- 
volt again{t his authority. She then ( adding the 
moſt enchanting look fhe could poſſibly put on, 
fo the irreſiſtable charms of her all perſwading 
voice) threw herſelf at his feet with her face 
hathed in tears; and in this poſture, which even 
gave her an additional beauty, ſhe told him; 
© that however deſirous ſhe was to render indiſ- 
& ſoluble the bands of a marriage, which would 
& make her his inſeparable companion, and con- 


a 


«* ſequently procure her the greateit honour ſhe 


could poſhbly aſpire to, yet it was not her in- 
& tention to make him any fuch requeſt. No 
(continued ſhe) that is not the favour I am to 
& aſk; I come to put my life under your pro- 
c tection. The ſedi:tious partiſans of Octavia, 
c ſheltering themſelves under the ſpecious name 
& of the people, undertake in time of peace 
«© what they durſt not attempt during the war; 
& for if you conſider the affair, you will find 
ce that when they lately took up arms, it was a- 
% gainſt you that they did ſo. "They ſeem to 
« Want nothing but a leader, which Octavia will 
<& find without giving herfelf much trouble. In 
6 ſhort, “ ſince by all appearance, my life is 
© what they aim at, I would take the liberty to 
ec aſk what I have done to forfeit it, what crime 
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or miſchief have I committed; whom have I 
had the misfortune to injure or diſpleaſe; is it 
becauſe I may probably give lawful heirs: to 
the empire, that the people are ſo exaſperated 
againſt me; or does Rome chuſe rather to ſee - 
upon the throne, the infamous poſterity of a 
miſerable player on the flute ? (meaning Eucer) 
to whom (by a horrible calumny) Nero gave. 
out that Octavia had proſtituted herſelf. 

e Yourintereſts however (added ſhe with great 
art and ſubtilty) ſhall always. be infinitely - 
dearer to me than my own, If it be true that 
I have done harm to any body, or if you are 
determined to have the people for your maſter, 
do not wait till you are compelled, to re-call 
Octavia ; do it with a good grace and not 
by compulſion. Let it not be at the inſtiga- 
tion, cr rather command of a brutal and 
inſolent mob. Ihe publick benefit and yours, 
ought in all reaſon to take place of my par- 
ticular advantage. Give me up then to the 
good of the ſtate, or rather to the unreaſon- 
able hatred of the people. Let me die a mar- 
tyr to the perſecutions of Agrippina, and the 
jealouſy of Octavia; or if you pleaſe, call it 
the intereſts of the republick ; I am ready to 
ſubmit to your good pleaſure in all things, But 
if you have not a mind that a confuſed multi- 
tude, a mutinous rabble ſhould preſcribe laws 
to you, if you can reſolve to ſhew that you 
are emperor, and have yet ſome ſmall kindneſs 


for Poppea, put her life in ſafety by puniſhing 


thoſe who threaten it. Nothing will be eaſier 
to you than to prevent the like ſeditions for 
the future; for ſince Octavia is the only cauſe 
of them, you have only to take from the peo- 
ple all hops of ſeeing her again at Rome as 

| „ empreſs, 
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© empreſs, and ſome other ſuitable huſband may 
<< eaſily be procured for her.“ 

Never was ſlander ſet out in more plauſible 
colours, nor impoſture invented with more ſpe- 
cious marks of probability. Nero gave into it at 
once; he liſtned very attentively to this ſtudied 
difcourſe of Poppea, which ſhe pronounced with 
ſuch artifice, that the emperor did not in the 
leaſt doubt the truth of what ſhe ſaid. He was 
alarmed at this pretended cabal of Octavia, and 
was afraid of that poor princeſs, weak and de- 
fenceleſs as ſhe was ; for Poppea knew ſo well 
how to ſupport her aſſertion, by making the dan- 
ger appear certain and imminent, that Nero, be- 
lieving his life was at ſtake if Octavia was 
ſuffered any longer to enjoy hers, had her cruelly 
put to death; for after having dipped his hands in 
His mother's blood, the greateſt erimes coſt him 
but little trouble, nor did he ſcruple to become 
the murderer of his innocent wiſe. Poppea 


finding her jealouſy appeaſed, her power eſtab- 


liſhed, and her marriage ſecured, would no lon- 
ger deny herſelf the pleaſure of * revenged 
of thoſe who had oppoſed her deſigns, and 
of heaping favours upon ſuch as had been her 


friends. 


Doriphorus, great maſter of the houſhold, 
forfeited his life for the liberty he had taken of 


diſapproving of the emperor's paſſion for Poppea ; 


and on the contrary Geſſius Florus, f for being 
huſband to Cleopatra; Poppea's intimate friend, 
was made governor of Judea; Nero being un- 
able to refuſe her any thing, nor could he prevail 
upon himſelf to run the riſque of diſobliging her 
whom he rather adored than loved. | 

He admired her beauty as much as The valued 


it herſelf, and never omitted an opportunity of 


extolling 
+ Joſeph. Antiq. Jud. lib. 20. 
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extolling it, which he did by the moſt delicate and 
ſtudied praiſes. He went ſo far as to compoſe 
* verſes upon the charming luſtre of her hair, 
which he compared to amber. 


It is certain, that Poppea was an accompliſh- 


ed beauty; but it muſt alſo be confeſſed, that 
never any body took more care to preſerve their 
charms; for in order to keep and heighten thoſe 
graces that had ** procured her ſo many admirers, 
ſhe ſpared neither coſt nor pains. Beſides prodi- 


gious ſums, which ſhe laid out in the compolition - 


of the moſt coſtly waſhes and pomatums for her 
complexion, ſhe F cauſed to be maintained with 
vaſt care and expence, five hundred ſhe aſſes that 
had juſt had young, which were milked every 
day to make a bath for her; having been in- 
formed that nothing was comparable to it for 
preſerving the ſkin and keeping it from wrinkles, 
thoſe cruel effects of age; and whenever ſhe tra- 
velled & ſhe was attended by this ridiculous equi- 
page. | 
Great variety of the fineſt apparel and moſt 


precious jewels, wonderfully encreaſed her na- 


tural beauty. She every day appeared in the 


moſt magnificent cloaths ; her furniture was ſump- 


tuous, and her equipage the moſt brilhant that 
could be imagined. The mules that carried her 
litter were adorned with the moſt coftly harneſs, 
and were ſhod with ſolid gold inſtead of iron; the 
traces and reins were all wrought with gold 
thread || and wire, and ſhe never appeared in pub- 
lick without all theſe tokens of her unbounded 
pride and vanity. Never was there ſeen ſuch 
prodigious luxury. As ſhe had nothing ſo much 
; at 
* Plin. Hiſt. nat lib. 17. cap. 3. ** Plin, lib. 
11. c. 41. lib. 28. cap. 12. Juvenal. Sat. 6. 
T Plin. lib. 38. c. 11. Juvenal. Sat. 6. { Xiphiliin 
in Ner. Pin. lib. 33. c. 11. 
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at heart as the defire of pleaſing, ſhe had that 
perpetually in view in all her actions. She had 
recourſe to her looking-glaſs every moment, in 


order to ſtudy her looks and geſtures, and one 


day this haughty empreſs, not thinking herſelf ſo 
handſome as uſual, and foreſeeing with grief of 
heart, the ſad but inevitable decline of her charms, 
which the fatal laws of time would not ſpare, 
ſhe wept bitterly, and prayed the gods that ſhe 
might die before ſhe grew old. 

Tho' ſhe applied her beauty to very bad pur- 
poſes, ſhe affected to be very modeſt, and had an 
outſide appearance that deceived people. It was 
without doubt, this exterior ſhew of virtue that 
induced Joſephus to run out into the praiſes of 
this empreſs ; or elſe we muſt ſuppoſe that it 
was in conſideration of the particular obligations 
that illuſtrious Jew had to Poppea, who often 
honoured him with her protection upon occaſions 
when he had the moſt powerful courtiers, and 


even kings to oppoſe, This appeared in the bu- 


ſineſs of Felix. | 

Felix was brother to Pallas, remarkable for his 
credit and power in Claudius's reign, (whom he 
governed as he pleaſed) and for his immenſe 
riches, which were the fruits of all the extortions 
he had been guilty of, and which at laſt haſten- 
ed his death. Felix was ſent in quality of go- 


vernor to Judea, where, being ſupported by his 


brother's intereſt at court, he exerciſed his au- 
thority with that haughtineſs * and brutal pride 


which is ſo natural to thoſe, who from a low 


condition, have been exalted to honours and great 
employments. Among a number of arbitrary 
things which he did, in order to give a high opi- 
nion of his power, he cauſed ſome of the jewiſh 

* prieſts 


* Tacit. Ann. 12. + Baron. ad An, Ner. 2. 
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prieſts to be apprehended, upon a very flight 
pretence, loaded with chains, and ſent to Rome 
to be tried. Baronius is of opinion, that theſe 
were the people who had made a vow not to eat 
or drink till they killed St. Paul. 

King Agrippa, whoſe father was ſo powerful 
at Rome, happening to be intereſted in this affair, 
ſolicited it ſo ſtrongly and ſucceſsfully at court, 
in conjunction with Flix, that the priſoners 
were put into cloſe confinement, and treated 
cruelly at Rome, without any body's being at 
the trouble of examining whether they were 
blameable or not. Joſephus, who was their 
friend, and knowing their innocence, reſolved to 
z0 and defend their cauſe. He embarked * for 
that purpoſe, and upon his journey happened ta 
meet with Aliturius a Jew, and a comedian, 
mightily eſteemed by Nero, (who was very fond 
of that ſort of people, and uſed to appear upon 
the ſtage among them) and alſo by Poppea. It 
was no difficult matter for Joſephus, being a per- 
ſon of great diſtinction and conſideration among 
the Jews, to make this man his friend, who was 
rejoiced at having an opportunity of doing a piece 
of ſervice to his countryman, and a perſon of 
Joſephus's merit. They travelled together, and 
were no ſooner arrived at Rome, than Aliturius 
made what haſte he could to recommend as 
warmly as poſſible, Joſephus's cauſe to the em- 
peror and empreſs, to whom he likewiſe pre- 
ſented Joſephus afterwards. This illuſtrious Jew 
told his ſtory ſo gracefully, and with ſo much 
good ſenſe, that Nero and Poppea were charmed 
with him ; the latter eſpecially was ſo glad to 
oblige Joſephus, that ſhe undertook his buſineſs 
herſelf, and interceded for the priſoners with the 
emperor. — So powerful a recommendation 

Vo. I. | O could 

o Joſeph. in vita ſua. 
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could not fail, of being victorious ; the priſoner? 
were immediately acquitted and ſet at liberty, in 
ſpight of all the intrigues, of the King of Judea 
and Felix ; and Joſephus, beſides the gaining of 
his cauſe, received from Poppea ſuch magnifi- 
cent preſents as were worthy of his merit, and 
the high rank of hs, pearls. . 

Poppea looked up xaltatic 
throne, as the greateſt happineſs that could poſſi- 
bly befal her, becauſe ſhe did not know'the value 
of that which was offered her by Heaven, viz: 
The knowledge of the true religion that St. 
Paul would have inſtructed her in, and perſuad- 


ed her to embrace. - 


St Paul, * the firſt time he reſided at Rome, 
had.- contraſted ſome - acquaintance in Nero's 
court; it, is even confidently affirmed, that he 
kept a correſpondence by letters with Seneca, 
tho' many authors are of opinion that thoſe let- 
ters are fictitious, being unworthy ' of St. Paul 
and; Seneca t, and the work of the fame impoſ- 
tor; but it is generally agreed that Seneca muſt 
have known St. Paul r, whoſe reputati6n and 
doctrine, being very extraordinary, made a great 
noiſe, and were much talked of. Be that as it 
will, it is certain that St. Paul was well known 
to many of Nero's officers, ſince he fays himſelt, 
that his bonds are become famous in the em- 
peror's court 5. . . 

— 19 If 781 in In 
* S, Chryſoſt. advers. Vituper. vitæ Monaſt. 
+ Godeus. Hiſt. Eccles. 1 Baron. ad. Ann. Ner. 
x2. 8. Chryſoſt. in AQ. hom 54. | Ad Philip. 1. 13, 
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elt cannot be denied that St. Paul had acquaintance 
in Nero's family. I would have yon to know, ſays 

| he himſelf to the Philippians that what has happened 
to me far from doing harm, has much contributed to 
| | o* it 29 F. 
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upon her exaltation to the 
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In all likelyhood it was by means of the friends 
St. Paul had in the empefor's palace that lie 
found opportunities of ſpeaking to Poppea. He 
repreſented to her, with a gencrous freedom, the 
diſorders of her paſt life; and finding her well 
enough diſpoſed N hear him, he explained to her 


the myſteries of the chriſtian religion, and ex- 
horted her to embrace its maxims, and practice 
its rules. Theſe remonſtrances being made, 


with that true apoſtolical zeal which St. Paul was 


ſo remarkable for, operated very powerfully up- 
on the empreſs, which Nero perceived. It was 


touching him in the moſt tender part, to inſpire 


Poppea with ſuch ſentiments as he could not 7 2 


prove of. He was informed that it was St, Paul 


vhd had given her the auſtere leſſons, which had 


made her ſo diſcret and modeſt; and in the firſt 
tranſports of his rage he had him apprehended, 
loaded with irons, and ſhut up in a cloſe priſon, 
after having abuſed him with all the opprobrious 
92 58 
the advancement of the goſpel, for my bonds are mus 
ſpoke of in the emperor's palace, and among all the 
Romans. It is even certain, that this apoſtle had con- 
verted to chriſtianity many officers of Cæſar's houſhold; 


for towards the end of the ſame epiſtle, he ſays. to the 


Philippians; all the ſaints ſalute you, eſpecially thoſe 
of Cæſar's houſhold. This has induced St. Jerome 
to aſſert, tbat St Paul contrived to form a church in 
the very palace of the emperor, his perſecutor(; The 
forementioned father goes further till, for he will have 
it that Seneca turned chriſtian, and correſponded with 
St. Paul ; he even places him in the rank of ſaints and 
eccleſiaſtical authors. It is true, that there are but few 
people who do not deny the veracity of thoſe letters, 
but on the other hanc it is generally taken for granted, 
that St. Paul muſt have been perſonally acquainted with 


Seneca, his dectrine and impriſonment being ſo much 
talked of at Rome. 
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names he could think of, and treated him as a 
knave, corrupter, and vagabond 4. 

St. Peter and St. Paul were confined together, 
and were afterwards companions in their martyr- 
dom. They were ſhut up in a frightful dungeon, 
but their guards were not able to reſiſt the words 
olf life that Aowed from their mouths, ſo that be- 
ing fully convinced of the truth of that holy re- 
ligion which the apoſtles taught, theſe jaylers 
were e p, baptized, and a few days after, 
being accuſed and convicted of being chriſtians * 
they ſuffered, with wonterful intrepidity, a glo- 
rious martyrdom for the faith of Jeſus Chriſt, 
which they embraced. 

The narrow limits of St. Paul's priſon bore no 
proportion to his zeal. This good + apoſtle hav- 
ing made his guards his friends, found means by 
his emiſſaries, to exhort the empreſs Poppea to 
yield to the force of truth, and profeſs that faith 
which he had preached to her, but his endeavours 
were without ſucceſs ; for as the ſteps ſhe had 

taken towards virtue by his advice, were only 


Tome weak efforts, her vicious habits ſoon re- 
aſlumed 


_ * Martyrol. Rom. 2. Jull, + S. Chry ſoſt. advers. 
Vit. Monaſt. ' OO | 
This place is now called San Pietro in Carcere. It 
was formerly named Carcer Tullianus. There were 
two priſons, one upon the other, and thoſe criminal; 
that were moſt guilty, were ſhut up in the lowermoſt, 
which was called Robur [O dignum carcere & robore] 
ſays Cicero. Theſe priſons were horrible on account 
of their darkneſs, and the intolerable ſtench with 
which they were infeQed. Salluft thus deſcribes them. 
Eft locus in carcere quod Tullianum appellatur ubi pau- 
lulum aſcenderis ad levam, circiter duodecim pedes 
humidepreflus. Eum muniunt udique parietes, atque 
inſuper camera lapideis fornicibusjuncta ſed inculca 
tenebris, odore fædo, atque terribili ejus facies eſt, 
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aſſumed their former ſtrength, in ſpight of the ſa- 
lutary doctrine of the apoſtle, which Nero took 
care to put a ſtop to, and prevent its having the 
deſigned effect; for being told that even from 
the dungeon the apoſtle did not flacken his endea- 
vours, nor ceaſe to inſtruct the empreſs, but that 
he was continually preſſing her to conform her- 
ſelf to the maxims of a religion, the ſanctity of 


which did by no means ſuit with his inclinations, 


he had him behead without the town, and the 
ſame day St. Peter was crucified by his order. 
Poppea returned to her former abominations. 
Still intoxicated with her beauty and her power, 
ſhe applied herſelf more and more to the preſer- 
vation of the one, by the charms of the other; 
and the emperor, who loved her as much as ever, 
finding ber in eyery reſpect the ſame ſhe was be- 
fore, ſet no Ines to his complaiſance. But 
what inflamed him yet more was, the hopes he 
had of her bringing him an heir to the empire, 
for to his exceſſive joy, the empreſs was with 
child. He demonſtrated his ſatisfaction by all 
the ways he could-invent to think of, and among 
the reſt, plenty of vows to the gods, for a happy 


delivery, were not forgot. 


The ſenate, the people, and all the orders of 


the town were too good courtiers to be back- 


ward in paying their reſpects, and ſhewing how 
much they partook in the good fortune of the 
emperor. She was brought to bed at Antium of 
a girl, which was named Claudia, and was im- 
mediately honoured with the title of auguſt, as 
well as her mother. Nero, ſeeing his wiſhes 
occompliſhed, indulged himſelf in an excefs of 
joy *. He cauſed the moſt ſumptuous and mag- 
nificent games to be exhibited, according to the 
Athenian ceremonies. He dedicated a temple to 

(33 the 
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the goddeſs of Fecundity, in gratitude for the 
fertility of Poppea ; and that nothing might be 
wanting to do honour to the princeſs's birth, he 
cauſed, games and ſhows to be repreſented in a 
theatre beyond the Tiber, where was aſſembled 
an innumetable multitude of people, to hear the 
longs: and hymns that were compoſed on this oc- 
caſion, in honour of young Claudia; and the 
emperor himſelf would nceds perform a part a- 
mong the muſicians. 

--I he, obſequious ſenate went in a body to An- 
tium in great ceremony, to congratulate the em- 
preſs upqm her happy delivery; all the orders did 
the ſame, and ſtrove to out do each other in re- 
ſpect and ciyi ity. | | 
But this joy was ſoon turned into mourning z 
Claudia lived but a few months ; aud as Nero 
did not at the time of her birth, know how to 
contain his ſatisfaQion within reaſonable bounds, 
ſo on the other hand, his grief at her death was 
no leſs immoderate. This accident was matter 
of freſh trouble to the ſenate, who being oblig- 
ed to regulate their ſentiments and conduct ac- 
cording to thoſe of the emperor, were now to 
expreſs as much affliction as they did joy before. 
They propoſed to immortalize the young princeſs, 
build temples in honour -of her, and appoint 
prieſts to officiate daily. In ſhort, they carried 
their flattery and ſubmiſſion to the utmoſt degree 
of impiety. Poppea's affliction was more ſenſi- 
ble, and more juſt; for, if nature had been ſi- 
lent upon this, occaſion, her intereſts required 
that ſhe ſhould ſincerely lament the death of this 
child; becauſe, by its birth, Nero's uſual fickle- 
neſs gt temper ſeemed to be much changed for 
the 1 Beſides, her having a child had much 
won her the hearts of the Romans in general, 


which had been much alienated from her by the 
5 | murder 
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murder of Octavia. The . empreſs however 
proved with child again, which renewed her 
hopes, and in all probability would have crown- 
ed her deſires as well as thoſe of the empire, if 
Nero had ſuffered her to go her time out. 

This prince had long ſince ſhut his ears againſt 
the wiſe remonſtrances of good people, and had 
given himſelf up entirely to the'pernicious flatte- 
ry of mercenary cgurtiers, who laboured for 
their own advantage, and not for the emperor's 
honour or intereſt, who amuſed himſelf with ſuch 
things as were quite below his dignity, and 
thought of ; nothing but his dancing, plays, and, 
muſick, in all which he affected to excel the reſt 
of mankind. But his greateſt ambition was to 
drive a chariot ; this piece of folly he carried ſo 
far, that he left Rome, and took a long journey 
into Greece, on purpoſe to ſhew his ſkill and ad- 
dreſs, as we ſhall ſee preſently. 1 


5 * 
. 


. Poppea, not being able to, endure that the em- 
peror {hould thus leſſen himſelf, and 1 a8 all 
his time in ſuch low exerciſes, which expoſed 
him to the laughter and, ridicule, of the world, 
endeavoured to reclaim him, by condemning 
thoſe vile and mean occupations, which brought 
an indelible ſtain upon his glory and the impe- 
rial dignity. To this purpoſe ſhe employed her 
prayers, careſſes and tears, but all in vain. She 
next had recourſe to reproaches and raillery, but 
this method, inſtead of producing a good effect, 
proved fatat to the emprefs. For -this-unnatuzal. 
prince, not being able to bear ſome provoking. 
words that Poppea gave him one day for driving 
a Chariot, he gave her ſuch a kick * on the belly 
that ſhe died immediately. Ec 
When, the emperor had recovered from the 
tranſport of fury he had been in, he was incon- 
04 | 
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ſolable. He cauſed all imaginable honours to be 
paid to her body, which was embalmed after the 
manner of the ancient kings. It was carried 
with great pomp and magnificence to the mauſo- 
leum that was erected for the Julian family; and 
if Pliny is to be credited, more perfumes were 
conſumed in her funeral pile, than Arabia pro- 
duces in a year *. In ſhort, as if the emperor 
had a mind to make her amends for the life that 
he had deprived her. of, he made her a goddeſs, 
and cauſed divine honours to be paid her. Her 
funeral panegyrick was pronounced with great 
form and ceremony, in which her tranſcendent 
beauty was not forgot. Nero ſeemed more in 
love with her after her death than before, if poſ- 
fible ; his paſſion was then as infamous, as vio- 
Jent in her life time ; and the laws of modeſty 
will not permit us to relate, what hiſtory 4 af- 
firms, that this libidinous prince cauſed to be 
jade upon the body of his freedman Sporus, 
thoſe face had ſome reſemblance with that of 


Poppea. 2 
* Plin. Hiſt. Nat: lib. 12. c. 18. + Aurel. 
Victor. Epitom. Sueton , in Ner. Xiphilin, 
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TONE of the emperor's 0 could be 
compared to Nero's for the firſt five years, 
which merited the praiſes of all hiſtorians, inſo- 
much that Trajan, who was himſelf ſo great a 
prince, affirms, that the beginning of Nero's 
reign might ſerve as a model for all kings to copy 
after T. The manner in which he intended to 
| govern, and the rules he laid down to conduct 
himſelf by, were ſo agreeable to the ſenate and 
all the people, and gave them ſo high an idea of 
the happineſs of this reign, that they were or- 
dered to be engraven on a table of filver : Au- 
guſtus was the patern he was to copy after; and 
to ſhew that he intended to be an exact imitator 
of that excellent prince, he obliged himfelf + 
to do ſome action of generoſity, clemencys 
liberality every day. Perſons that were in 
fliction might depend upon finding a ſure refuge 
in him. He eaſed the people by the ſuppreſſion 
of new taxes, and by a diminution of the old 
ones. He ſupported indigent virtue and nobility, 
(made contemptible through poverty) by deliver- 
ing from miſery and wretchedneſs, ſuch ſenators. 
of illuſtrious birth, as by the viciſſitudes of for- 
tune, were become extremely poor; and by his 
liberality, put them in a condition of maintain- 
ing their dignity with honour and credit. In 
ſhort, he made ſuch neceſſary and profitable re- 
gulations, that the ſenate, being charmed with“ 
ſo glorious a proſpect, returned him public **,, 
thanks in great form; but Nero, with imitabfe 
| Os grace 
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grace and modeſty, ſaid he had not yet been ſo 

happy as to deſerve them. 
Such a gracious and commendable beginning 
ſhould (one would imagine) be attended with 
* glorious conſequences, as it ſeemed the certain 
, forerunner of a happy reign. Each perſon flat- 
tered himſelf with the hopes of enjoying an un- 
: Interrupted good fortune, and Nero was gener- 
ally looked upon as the moſt valuable preſent of 
the gods, ſent to re-eſtabliſh the publick felicity, 
and renew the Auguſtine age. But this emperor 
did not long anſwer the great expectations that 
all the world had conceived of him. His man— 
ners changed along with his fortune, and he di— 
veſted himſelf of his good qualities, in propor- 
tion ta the encouragement he gave to flatterers; 
becoming wicked with them, by contagion. He 
ſuffered himſelf to be hurried on by a bad exam- 
ple, and at laſt giving himſelf up to all manner 
-of crimes, he clearly proved that, from no- 
*barbus and Agrippina, nothing could proceed but 
What was pernicious and deteſtable. | 
After having ſhook off the intolerable yoke 
106 his mother's authority, and that of his pre- 
ceptors, which laid him under a grevious reſtraint, 
all thoſe ſhameful vices, which rendered him 
the ſcourge of Rome and the republick, broke 
-out like a torrent. Inſtead of Auguſtus, who at 
Arſt he declared ſhould be his — Caligula, 
the worſt of all the emperors, was the perſon he 
ſaid he was reſolved to imitate; he kept his 
word, for he ſurpaſſed him in all ſorts of wick- 
edneſs to that degtee, that his name, which be- 
fore furniſhed an idea of a moſt accompliſhed 
prince, fell afterwards into ſuch hatred and pub- 
lick execration, that it became the expreſſion 
and image of a deteſtable tyrant; ſo that who- 
| ever 
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ever was afterwards to be branded with that in- 
famous character, was called a Nero 
HFis monſtrous lewdneſs: defiled every part of 
his body. He invented ſuch brutal pleaſures: as 
were never thought of before, and there was 
neither * condition, relationſhip, nor ſex, that 
could be ſecure from the infamous and abomin- 
able flames of his incontinence. His horrible 
cruelties over flowed Rome with. blood and tears. 
He put + his aunt Domitia to death, to poſſeſs 
himſelf of her eſtate ; tho* this lady was fo ex- 
treme old, that if he had had but a little pati- 
ence it muſt have fallen to him of courſe. Ru- 
bellius Plautus, his near relation, was afterwards 
ſacrificed to his jealouſy, tho' he had retired in- 
to Aſia, that he might give no offence to Nero; 
but this voluntary.baniſhment did not protect him, 
for the barbarous emperor ſent people thither on 
purpoſe to aſſaſſinate him, with orders to bring 
his head to Rome. He indulged himſelf in the 
baſe, and poor ſatisfaction of examining it, and 
adding inſult to cruelty, he ſaid, in a jocoſe Way, 
that he did not think Rubellius had fo large a 
noſe. Pallas was alſo the object of his cruelty 
and avarice; for Nero had him poiſoned, in or- 
der to ſeize the immenſe riches of this freedman, 
who had almoſt inſolently abuſed his good fortune, 
and accumulated prodigious wealth by rapine, 
and oppreſſion, which he forfeited by an untimely 
end: A juſt reward of the many people he had 
put to death, in order to glut himſelf with their 
ſpoils. . After having made the citizens of Rome 
ſufficiently ſenſible of his inbumanity, he exer- 
ciſed his fury againſt Rome itſelf, in ruining its 
magnificent buildings, temples, and palaces. 4, 
| . by 
S8. Chryſoſt. advers. Vituper, vitæ Monaſt. Sue- 
ton, in Nerc. Tacit, 1 Dio. Tacit. Sueton. 
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by ſetting the town on fire, which he beheld 
with great pleaſure from the top of a tower, and 
ſaw it, with raging violence and impetuoſity, 
preying upon the moſt ſumptuous edifices in the 
nobleſt ſtreets in Rome; which he ſaid gave him 
an agreeable notion of the burning of Troy. 
Nothing could better paint his character than his 
burning Rome *, on purpoſe to gratify his dia- 
bolical curioſity, and that he might alſo be there- 
by furniſhed with an opportunity of indulging the 
implacable hatred he bore to the chriſtians, 
whom he accuſed of this horrible action, and ſo 
threw the blame upon them, puniſhing thoſe poor 
innocent people for a crime that no body was ca- 
pable of but himſelf. Happy cruelty for them, 
who were thereby delivered out of a world that 
was not worthy of them, and put in poſſeſſion 
of the glorious crown of martyrdom. 

'To attempt to give a particular detail of all 
the crimes this infamous prince was guilty of, 
would be an endleſs taſk. - It is ſufficient for our 
purpoſe, to ſay, that after having ſhed the blood 
of Britannicus, his mother, and his wife Octavia, 
in order to marry Poppea, whom he alfo killed 
as has been related, he ſoon after, reſolved to 
marry again, and at firſt had thoughts of. Antonia 
his firſt wife's ſiſter, and his own ſiſter by adoption. 
But Antonia was not ſo charmed with the dazzling 
pomp and magnificence of a throne, (however 
captivating it may ſeem to vulgar eyes) as to ac- 
cept of his propoſal ; for ſhe was very ſenſible, 
that notwithſtanding its ſplendid outſide, which 
makes it ſo ardently deſired by ambitious people, 
it generally produces innumerable troubles and 
vexations; and that this exalted poſt, ſo much 
coveted, is ſurrounded with dangerous precipices. 
Theſe judicious reflections induced her to refuſe 
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the offer of Nero, whoſe brutal temper ſhe could 
not but be very well acquainted with. 

It cannot be denied, but that Antonia's con- 
duct upon this occaſion was the height of pru- 
| dence. The misfortunes of Octavia and Poppea 
were terrible examples for her, and as ſhe had a 
right way of judging in all things, ſhe looked 
upon the treatment thoſe two empreſſes had met 
with, to be no other than what ſhe might herſelf 
expect; for which reaſon, ſhe fteadily perſiſted 
in her determination, never to marry a prince 
with whom ſhe could not be an hour in fafety. 
This refuſal coſt her her life, for Nero, whoſe 
impetious defires would admit of no contradicti- 
on, accuſed her of having bad deſigns againſt 
the empire, and upon this accufation (which 
was ſupported by no ſort of proof, ) put her to 
death. | 

He then pitched upon Meſſalina, grand daugh- 
ter of * Statillius Taurus, who in Auguſtus's 
time, had been honoured with a triumph and 
the conſulſhip. 

T his lady made a great noiſe in Rome on ac- 
count of her great riches and her wit; and tho' 
| ſhe had had already three huſbands, from whom ſhe 
was ſeperated by deaths or divorces, ſhe was yet 
very beautiful, Theſe good qualities procured 
her abundance of admirers, and in ſpight of cer- 
tain ſuſpicions about her virtue, ſhe made ſhift 
to provide herſelf with a fourth huſband. 

his was Atticus Veſtinus, Nero's companion 
in all his debaucheries, and privy to all his ſe- 
crets. This fenator had the ſkill to introduce 
himſelf ſo far into the emperor's good graces, and 
to acquire ſuch a degree of familiarity with him, 
that he frequently took the liberty to pique him 
by the moſt cutting railleries. Nero did not ſuffer 
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it without a good deal of impatience, but as he 


had truſted Veſtinus with all his affairs, and had 
entirely opened his heart to him, he dare not 
Teprimand him, for fear he ſhould reveal the ſhame- 


ful ſecrets he had been made acquainted with. 


Veſtinus, however, when he married Meſlalina, 
was not ignorant that Nero had been very free 


with that lady. Their galantry was ſo much 


talked of at Rome, that it is not at all probable 
Veſtinus ſhould be the only perſon that knew no- 


thing of it, for ſhe regarded her reputation ſo 
little in that affair, that ſhe made no manner of 
ſecret of it, nor did ſhe think proper to carry her 
ſcruples fo far as to put her: honour in competiri- 
on with her fortune; ſo ſhe laid herſelf out to 
engage him as much as poſſible, being ſenſible 
that this amour could not but furniſh her with 


the means of gratifying her vanity to the utmoſt. 


But as ſhe had but ſmall hopes of fucceeding in 
all her ambitious ſchemes, ſhe prevailed upon 
"herſelf to take up with Veſtinus for her fourth 


huſband, who paid very dear for the honour of 


. marrying the emperor's miſtreſs, for Nero reſent- 


ed it fo much, that he waited only for a fair op- 


This he thought offered itſelf very apropos in 


the conſpiracy of poiſon which was fatal to ſo 


many honeſt men. But as there was not the leaſt 
ſhadew of proof that Veſtinus had had any hand in 


that plot, fo no body could be found willing to 


accuſe him. Nero being at laſt quite weary of 
ſeeing a man live whom he hated mortally, (ef- 
pecially ſince he was now at liberty by Poppea's 


death to marry Meſſalina) he ordered his veins to 


be opened, without ſeeking for any further pre- 
tence ; and by that means got rid of an object, 


that from being the greateſt favourite, was be- 
come extreamly odious to him. Veſtinus was 


at 
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at table in his own houſe, entertaining a great 
number of his friends at ſupper, when the inſtru- 
ments of Nero's cruelty came thither to put him 
to death. They forced him into a warm bath, 
and opencd his veins ſo that he bled to death. 
This tragical event did not coſt Meſſalina man 
tears, as ſhe was ſure that Nero would ſoon make 
her amends for her loſs. He did fo in effect, 
for he married her, and cauſed her to be hon- 
oured with the glorious title of auguſt. This 
new empreſs found at firſt great charms * in the 
brilliant luſtre of the throne, but ſoon after per- 
ceived it to be full of cares and anxieties. Nero's 
Irregular conduct was an inexhauſtible fountain 
of bitterneſs, which Meſſalina was the more ſen- 
ſible of, as ſhe was forced to lament in ſecret, 
and without complaining for fear that her remon- 
ftrances, if ſhe ſhould venture to make any, 
might prove as fatal to her as they were to Pop- 
pens whoſe place ſhe filled; for Nero was no 
longer capable of following wholeſome advice, 
being entirely guided by his extravagant deſires 
"Und Caprices.. ©: * | | 

The emperor, not being ſatisfied with the 
crimes he had already committed, added freſh 
' murders to thoſe he was ſtained with before, and 
under pretence of puniſhing ſuch as had been 
engaged in Piſo's conſpiracy, he filled Rome 
with blood. Silanus Vetus, and all his family 
were the objects of his rage. Anceus Mella, 
Seneca's brother, and father of the poet Lucan 
periſhed under his accuſation, as well as Petro- 
nius, the moſt agreeable debauchee of his time. 
Pætus Traſea the ſenator, famous for his great 
employments and dignities, in which he acquit- 
ted himſelf with honour. Borea Soranus, illuſ- 
trious for his nobility and high ſtation, as well 


as 
Goltz. Theſaur. Rei. Antiq. 
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as for his fu m and immoveable probity, precious 
remains of ancient Roman virtue; Corbulon, in 
whom was alſo to be ſeen a true image of old 
Ro me, being the firmeſt ſupport of the empire; 
Seneca, and an infinite number of others of the 
firſt clafs, augmented the number of victims that 
this ty rant ſacrificed to his cruelty. - 
Meſſalina had many other reaſons for the 
trouble and vexation ſhe underwent from the con- 
duct of Nero; his follies and extravagancies con- 
tinually prepared for her new matter of ſorrow 
and diſcontent. His having paſſed his youth in 
finging, driving chariots, and muſiek, might be 
excuſed ; but even when he became emperor, 
nothing would ſerve him but diſplaying his abili- 
ties in ſuch low exerciſes as were not at all ſuit- 
able to his dignity, and this upon ſuch occaſions, 
as moſt required that he ſhould put on a gravity 
conformable to his rank ; for example, before 
Tiridates, who was come to Rome on purpoſe 
to receive from the hands of the emperor the 
crown of Armenia: For Nero, being unable to 
reſtrain himſelf for any conſiderable time, as ſoon 
as the ceremony of the coronation was over, 
carried this king to the theatre, and in his pre- 
fence, having cloathed himſelf in green, he would 
needs ſhew his ſkill in driving a chariot, not be- 
ing at all aſhamed to degrade himſelf by thoſe 
mean occupations. But how unworthy ſo ever 
they were of an emperor, there was no want of 
Sycophants and flatterers, who extol even the 
vices and greateſt faults of princes, and who 
mightily commended his great addreſs and acti- 
vity ; Nero, being then perſwaded that it was a 
pity to ſhut up within Rome ſuch rare talents, re- 
ſolved to give proofs of them in foreign coun- 
tries, in order to obtain the crowns that were 
given to the beſt performer in driving chariots, 
acting 


£ 
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acting plays, the beſt finger and the beſt player 
on the harp for this was his greateſt ambition. He 
could not bear that any one ſhould diſpute theſe 
glorious titles with him, and it would have been 
very dangerous to become his rival. He quitted 
Rome then, and ſtopped in all the towns upon 
the road. He there made himſelf a publick ſhow 
to the people in all the ſquares and theatres, and 
molt ridicuouſly ſet forth before all the world, 
that great ſkill and addreſs he fo much valued 
himſelf upon, ſupplicating the approbation of 
all the ſpectators; and, after having gone through 
all Achaia, he returned to Rome, loaded with 
one thouſand eight hundred crowns d, which he 

Was 


v The Romans honoured with a crown, thoſe who 
had diſtinguiſhed themſelves in war, fighting in the 
capitol, publick ſports, any particular ſcience, or even 
combats in the amphitheatre. As theſe crowns were 
gixen upon different occaſions, they were made of dif. 
ferent materials. There were ten ſorts of them. 'The 
firſt and moſt honourable, was of that common herb 
which the latins call gramen, which is our dogs tooth. 

The ſecond was of oak, which was conſecrated to 
Jupiter ; thoſe who won the prizes in the combats of 
the capitol, were diſtinguiſhed by them. 

The third was of yew. Theſe were granted to 
ſuch perſons to whom were decreed an oyation, which 
was a ſort of triumph. 

The fourth was of laurel. This was alſo very ho- 
nourable. The triumphers wore it on the day of their 
triumph, or had it ſuſpended over their heads by a ſlave, 
who was behind them on the triumphal carr. Thoſe + 
alſo who had had the honour of a triumph, wore it up+ 
on ſolemn occaſions, and at publick aſſemblies. And, 
as Suetonius informs us of all the honours the ſe- 
nate and people decreed to Julius Cæſar, he accepted 

none of them with ſo much pleaſure as the privilege 
of always wearing a crown of laurel, The 
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was more proud of, than if he had gained as 
many victories over the greateſt enemies of the 
republick. 

_ Theſe 


The fifth was olive, and was for ſuch:as had oecaſi- 
oned a victory, tho) they were not preſent at the bat- 
tle; :; 

The ſixth was of i ivys which was conſecrated to Bac- 
chus the inventor, of triumphs. 

The ſeventh was made of palm leaves, knotted at in- 
tervals with different coloured ribbons; it was made 
uſe of at triumphs. It was alſo given to thoſe who ex- 
celled in pleading, who uſed to place them on the ſta- 
tue of Marſyas, as we have already obſerved. Docto 
Oratori Palma danda eſt, fiys Cicero. 

The eighth was of myrtle, of which were made 
the civick crowns, and thoſe, which were given to 
poets who compoled amorous verſes. 

The ninth was of parſley. + 

The tenth was a fort of garland twiſted about with 
woollen bands. Theſe were the reward of ſuch gla- 
diators as had conquered their antagoniſt fix WT 
N ey had alſo their liberty given them. 

"The poet Statius, who flouriſhed in Domitian's * 
won three crowns in one day, 

| Theſe crowns of honour, are not however to be 
confounded with thoſe which the Roman people wore 
on days of rejoycing at triumphs, or upon other re- 
markable occaſions; for tho? theſe were often of laurel 
like the triumphal crowns, yet there was a difference 
between them. The people often wore them of i Ys 
_w, and other flowers. 

It will not be deviating much from our pavpoſe; to 
wke notice, that the crowns which were-granted for 
ſome military exploit, had names propef to dittinguiſh. 
for what ſort of performance they were granted.” The 
principal were the obſidionabcrowns. Theſe were given 
to ſuch as delivered a beſieged town or camp, and were 
the moſt honourable, tho“ made only of the gramen 
aforemention'd, gather'd upon the ſpot where the ac- 
tion happened. 
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Theſe un worth occupations did not ſtop the 
courſe of his cruelties and lewdnefs, for he ne- 
ver quitted them but in order to ſpill the blood of 
ſome citizen, or diſhonour ſome ill uſtrious family. 
He filled up the meaſure of his iniquity at laſt, 
and there was no way of reckoning up his crimes 
but by the number of his actions. So tyrannical 
a government cauſed the provinces to revolt, and 
determined them to ſhake off the intolerable 
voke. Vindex, governor of Celtick Gaul, was 
the firſt that declared againſt Nero. Galba, who 
commanded an army in Spain, and Otho, go- 
vernor of Luſitania,” did the ſame, and their, ex- 
ample was fo lowed by the people of Aon 
| | wer 


Tue mural crown was given to him that firſt mounr- 
ed the wall of a town taken by aſſault, it was garniſh-' 
ed about with little battlements. 
The civique crown was the recompence of thoſe, 
who in battle, ſaved the life of a citizen, by putting 
the enemy to flight; it was made of oak branches. 
- The triumphal crown was at firſt made of laurel, 
but afterwards of gold ; thoſe, to whom the honour of 
a triumph was decreed, were adorned with it. 
The navel crown, was the diſtinguiſhing mark of 
_ as entered firſt on board the enemy's ſhip in a ſea, 
8 K, 2 | 41 : 
The crowns reſembling the prow of a galley, Roſ- 
trata Corona] were given to thoſe who had gained a. 
victory at ſea, the ſame that was decreed to Agrippa 
after the battle of Actium. I 
The caſtrenſian crown [Caftrenſis] was granted to 
ſuch as had the courage to throw themſelves the frit 
into the enemy's port ; it had the figure of a rampart 
or Palliſade. | 3 | 
The valarian cron was given to him who entered 
the firſt into the enemy's camp. It has been already 
obſerved, that beſides this, there was an olive crown. 
for thoſe who, tho* they were not in the action, had 
neverthefeſs found means to gain the victory. 
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were reſolved to withdraw their allegiance from 
a prince that had made himſelf odious to all the 
earth. Galba was proclaimed emperor by the 
legions, and this election was confirmed by a de- 
cree of the ſenate, who declared Nero an enemy 
to the republick, and condemned him to death. 
He was informed that there was a moſt painful 
and ignominious one preparing for him; and 
ſeeing himſelf hated by all the world, betrayed 
by his ſubjects, and finding no compaſſion from 
any body, not even in the hearts of thoſe who 
had been partakers with him in his crimes, he 
killed himſelf, that he might not fall into the 
hands of thoſe who were in queſt of him, to ſa- 
crifice him to the publick hatred, and before he 
gave the fatal ſtroke, he cried out, what pity it 
is that ſo ſkilful a muſician ſhould periſh in ſuch 
a miſerable manner. ü 
Nero was at dinner when the news of the re- 
volt of the armies was brought him. He tore 
the letters to pieces, overſet the table, and broke 
two Corinthian vaſes of immenſe value, which he 
called Homericks, becauſe of the verſes in e 
; which 


f Nero hearing that the ſenate had declared him an 
enemy to the republick, and condemned him to be 
iſhed, according to the ancient form, [more majo- 
rum] aſked what was meant by the ancient form, and 
being told that the criminal was to be ſtripped quite 
naked, his head placed between the two grains of a 
Pitch-fork, and whipped till he expired ; afterwards 
he was to be thrown down the tarpeian rock, and then 
dragged with a hook and thrown into the Tiber. This 
e him tremble, and one of thoſe that were with 
him having adviſed him to prevent all theſe indignities 
to which his body would be expoſed, by courageouſly 
tting an end to his own life; Nero anſwered that he 
d be extremely obliged to him if he would ſhew 

him the way. 
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which were engraven upon them. Then incloſ- 
ing in a golden box, ſome poiſon which was 
prepared by Locuſta, he went to the Servilian 
gardens, from whence he diſpatched ſome of 
his moſt faithful freedmen to Oſtia to ſecure a 
ſhip, with orders to have it always in readineſs. 
He endeavoured to perſuade the tribunes and 
captains of his guards to accompany him in his 
intended flight, but ſome made ſeruples and dif- 
ficulties, and others abſolutely refuſed him. 

He formed a great many deſigns, without bes 
ing able to come to any reſolution, heſitating 
whether he ſhould take refuge among the Parthi- 
ans, or throw himſelf upon the mercy of Galba 
by appearing before him as a ſupplicant. Some 
times he thought it would be beſt that he ſhould 
ſhew himſelf in publick at the tribunal of Ha- 
rangues, in deep mourning, in order to excite 
the compaſſion of the people, of whom he in- 
tended to aſk pardon for all his paſt faults ; and 
if he ſhould find it impoſſible to obtain forgive- | 
neſs, to requeſt that at leaſt, they might leave 
him the government of Egypt. In effect, there 
was afterwards found among his papers, a fpeech 
that he had compoſed for that purpoſe ; but it is 
thought that his fear of being torn to pieces - 
the mob, prevented his taking that method. 
However it was, he reſolved to defer his further 
deliberations till the next morning, and the mean 
time went to bed, but awoke about midnight, 
and perceiving that his guards had quit their poſts, 
he got up immediately, and ſent ſome of his 
friends for intelligence, but not hearing from any 
body, he went out into the ſtreets, attended by 
a few perſons, and knocked at ſeveral doors 3 
but finding every where, a profound filence, he 
returned to his chamber, where ſome body had 
been in his abſence, and had carried off his bed- 

cloaths, 
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cloaths, and the golden box that had the poiſon 
In it. | | 
In this wretched condition he ſent about for 
Spicillus, or ſome other: gladiator, to put him to 
death, for he could mect with no body that 
would do him this laſt piece of ſervice. ** What 
< then, (ſaid he) have I neither friend nor 
« enemy? and then ran as if he was deter- 
mined to throw himſelf into the Tiber. 
But changing his mind, he looked about for 
ſome ſecret pace to hide himſelf in, till he could 
conſider a little, what was beſt to be done. Up- 
on which one of his freedmen, named Phaon, 
offered him a little houſe he had four miles from 
Rome ; ſo (bare foot as he was, having nothing 
on but his ſhirt and an old ragged cloak, that 
ſome body, had thrown over him, with which he 
covered his head) he held a hankerchief up to 
his face, and mounted a horſe, accompanied only 
by four perſons of which number his beloved 
Sporus was one. | 
le was ſcarce ſet out when he felt the earth 
trembling under him, and was horribly terrified 
with dreadful flaſhes of lightning. As he paſſed 
near the camp, he heard the ſoldiers curſing him 
with bitter imprecations, and wiſhing proſperity 
to Galba. He met ſome perſons on the road, 
who. ſaid to each other, theſe people are purſuing 
Nero. And one aſked him, what news of Nero 
at Rome ? his horſe ſtarting at the ſame time, his 
face was uncovered with the ſhock, and he was 
known by one of the Prætorians, who ſaluted 
him.. Coming to a narrow bye way, they were 
forced to quit their horſes among buſhes and 
briars, with which Neroys feet were much wound- 
ed, notwithſtanding the cloaths that they had 
Lpped about them, and with great difficulty got 
at laſt to a wall that was juft over againſ: the 
* 4 5 e = - Houſe. 
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houſe. They had not however an oppor tunity 


of entering it ſecretly, ſo that Phaon adviſed him 
to conceal himſelf for a while, in a cavern where 
gravel had been dug; but Nero ſaid that he would 
not be buried alive; and being very thirſty, he was 
forced to take ſome water out of 2 ditch with 
his hand. He then ſat down, and fell to pulling 
the thorns out of his cloak, which was ail in 
tatters with them, and was afterwards obliged to 
Creep upon all four like a beaft, through a nar- 
row hole in the wall, which they had made on 
purpoſe. As ſoon as he had got into alittle room, 
he threw himſelf upon a bed, where there was 
nothing but an old blanket and a wretched boul- 
ſter ; and being very hungry and dry, they 
brought him a piece of black bread, but he 
would not eat of it, ſo was content with a draught 
of warm water. 

All thoſe that were preſent ſolicited him to 
prevent, by a voluntary death, the evils and- af- 
fronts with which he was threatned, ſo that he 
cauſed a grave to be made before his face, and 
ordered that it ſhould be covered with a piece of 
marble, if any could be procured. He alſo gave 
directions for water to waſh his corpſe, and wood 
to burn it. He wept at every word, with repeat- 
ed lamentations, that ſo ſkilful a muſician ſhould 
ever die. In he mean time a courier arrived to 
give him notice, that the ſenate had declared him 
an enemy to the republick, and that he was con- 
demned to cie after the ancient manner. He 


enquired what ſort of puniſhment that was, and 


being told that the criminal was ſtripped naked, 
his neck faſtened to a | puſt with *the grains of a 
pitch-fork, and in this Poſture, was whipped till 
he exvired, he fell into a terrible horror; and, 
in order to avoid ſo dreadful a death, he reſolved 
to be his owa executioner. He therefore took 
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two poiniards into his hand, but, after feeling the 
points of them, put them up again, ſaying, that 
his fatal hour was not yet come. — 
he would entreat Sporus to bewail and lament 
his miſerable fate, and then turning to all about 
him, would beg that ſome one of them would 
kill himſelf and ſhew him an example, for that 
otherwiſe he ſnould never have courage and re- 
ſolution enough. In the midſt of this perplexity, 
he heard the horſes feet of thoſe who were 
come to apprehend and conduct him to Rome. 
He then pronounced a greek verſe, the ſenſe of 
which is, a confuſed noiſe of horſes ſtrikes m 
ears, and repeating theſe words, he took the 
poinard again, and attempted to kill himſelf; but 
havig neither ſtrength nor heart to do it, he was 
aſſiſted by Epaphroditus his maſter of requeſts. 

The moment he received the mortal ſtroke, 
the captain entered the room, and pretending to 
have come to his aſſiſtance, endeavoured to ſtop 
the bleeding. But Nero, looking at him, ſaid, 
< it is too late: is this your fidelity ? ” In ſay- 
ing theſe words he expired, his eyes ſtarting out 
of his head in a moſt frightful manner. 

He had recommended nothing ſo much to 
thoſe who were near him, as that his head ſhould 
not be given to any one, but that his body ſhould 
be burnt entire. Icelus, Galba's freedman, 
granted his requeſt, tho' he was but juſt come 
out of priſon, into which Nero had thrown 
him, as ſoon as the revolt was known . 

The delights of a court, and the charms of 
a throne, had made too powerful impreſſions up- 
on Meſſalina's mind, not to inſpite her with 
ſtrong inclinations to reſume them. She even 
flattered herſelf with thoſe golden hopes; eſpe- 
Ciallly when Otho (to whom ſhe had not been 

| indifferent) 
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indifferent) wrote her very tender letters, full of 
eſteem and affection, And it is certain, that he 
had reſolved to marry her, and waited for nothing 
but to bring his affairs to a concluſion, as to the 
deſigns he had upon the empire ; but this haſty 
joy of Meſſalina did not laſt long, nor did for- 
tune perform to this princeſs what the had ſeemed 
to promiſe her ; ſhe frequently raiſes people only 
in order to precipitate them ſo much the Tower, 
and accordingly abandoned Otho, when-he had 
the greateſt need of her; and, as if ſhe had re- 
pented her having exalted him to the throne 
after the death of Galba, ſhe preſently hurled 
him down again ; or rather, providence would 
not permit that Otho ſhould long remain quiet 
poſſeſſor of that throne, which he acquired by a 
horrible murder ; as if it were to convince ambi- 
tious people, that nothing is leſs durable than an 
uſurped power, and that the diadem 1s upon a 
very precarious foundation, when placed upon a 
guilty head. In effect, after Galba had been aſ- 
ſaſſinated by Otho's treaſon, the empire became 


in a manner, a prey to whoever took a fancy to 


it. Vitellius was proclaimed emperor at Co- 
lagne, but Otho's party was the ſtrongeſt, he- 
cauſe he had the city of Rome on his ſide. He 
did not however make the moſt of his advantage, 
for inſtead of waiting for ſeveral legions that 
were coming to join him from Illyria, he went 
to meet Vitellius, and offered him battle; he 
was not even preſent himſelf at the action, which 
was the cauſe of his ruin, for his army not be- 
ing encouraged by their chief, was entirely de- 
feated; which as ſoon as, Otho heard of, he 
killed himſelf through deſpair, that he might 
not ſurvive his misfortune ; but left an affection- 
ate letter for Meſſalina, in which he bid her adieu 


for ever. 
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The ſame ſtroke that put an end to Otho's 
life, deſtroyed Meſſalina's hopes. This prin- 
ceſs's ambition might be ſaid to be quenched in 
Otho's blood; for, ſeeing all her projects brought 


to nothinggby the death of him, who ſhe ima- 


e gave herſelf entirely up to the ſtudy of elo- 
quence, of which ſhe naturally poſſeſſed all the 
qualities, and gave ſufficient proofs of it by ora- 
tions which ſhe_ſpoke in publicx. Theſe were 
ſo full of learning and erudition, that the moſt 
famous orators of her age might have been proud 
of them ; and in this occupation ſhe paſled the 
reſt of her life. | 


girl, amet promote her again to the throne ; 


* 


** 


The End of the Firſt Volume. 
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